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THE MODERN WORLD, THE INTELLECTUAL, 
AND WILLIAM JAMES 


Horace M. KALiten* 


Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research 


N JANUARY 11, 1960, it will be one hundred and eighteen years since 

William James was born; on August 25, 1960, it will be half a century 

since he died. He was a younger contemporary of John Stuart Mill, 
Charles Renouvier, H. von Helmholtz, Charles Darwin, Asa Gray, John Brown, 
Theodore Parker, Walt Whitman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Karl Marx, and 
Abraham Lincoln. In his own age group we may count Ernst Mach, Wilhelm 
Wundt, Wilhelm Ostwald, Emile Boutroux, Harald Hoffding, Friedrich Nietz- 
sche, and Charles Peirce. The later generation of Sigmund Freud, John Dewey, 
and Henri Bergson overlapped his, and we are this year [1959] celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the births of both Bergson and Dewey. These are all 
among the dramatis personae of the nineteenth century, and some laid the 
gradient for the ways of perceiving and thinking which distinguish the twentieth. 
William James was one of the latter. 

We are asked to envision him as an intellectual, playing a role in the modern 
world. The terms— “role,” “intellectual,” “modern” — convey certain ambi- 
guities. What we believe to be the traits which render a world “modern,” or a 
human being “intellectual,” whether we envisage “role” as a part which a person 
assumes and plays or as a vital function which he willy-nilly exercises, establishes 
which data we choose, out of the aggregations of his personal history, to compose 
into our image of him. Moreover, the chooser’s own style and gait of life, with 
its propensities and its prejudices, are likely to signify even more in the molding 
of an image than its terms of reference or the personal history of the living 
original. Portrayals of the latter will be as many, and as diverse as the persons 
of the image-makers. Of course, each image will somehow signify its original; 
but it will disclose more of the maker’s sense of his own life than of the person’s 
to whose feelings and seeings and sayings and doings his own thus orchestrates. 


I 


Now, an additional word of caution about the terms of reference: 

Let me begin with “modern.” As usage goes, all that exists in this year of 
grace 1959 could be denoted as modern. “The modern world” is the world as it 
now is. However the miscellany of peoples, places, cults, cultures, and their 
economies differ from one another, however varied the forms of their struggles 
to go on struggling which we call survival, they are all contemporary and thus 
all modern. On the other hand, “modern” signifies not only a chronological 


*A paper read at the General Seminar of the New School for Social Research on December 16, 
1959. During the fall term of that year the General Seminar was devoted to topics related 
to the year-long celebration of the fortieth anniversary, in 1959, of the founding of the New 
School; this was also the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science, the “University in Exile.” 
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864 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
event but also certain beliefs about man, about the world he lives in, about his 
relations and his destiny in it, and about certain ways of seeing, doing, and say- 
ing wherewith he works out his beliefs. “Modern” may signify these regardless 
of when or where or whose existence and values they signalize. Thus they might 
qualify Shakespeare and Plato as moderns and disqualify such contemporaries 
as Leon Trotsky or Mohandas Ghandi or Séren Kierkegaard and their devotees, 

Today’s moderns, whether persons or peoples, are such in virtue of their 
commitments to certain creeds and codes and of their strivings to institute them 
in the conduct of life. Existence is “modern” wherever it is distinguished by an 
active, working faith in the equal right of all the diversities of mankind to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness”; wherever the procedures of seeking knowl- 
edge, solving problems, and settling disputes are the procedures which the 
sciences do best in; and wherever an economy prevails characterized by the tools, 
the techniques, and the materials which science enables men to discover, to 
invent, to apply, to use, and to use up. In brief, the wholly modern regions of 
today’s world are regions which owe their distinctive character to democracy, 
science, and industry. No contemporary is wholly modern which lacks any of 
these three; no modern stays modern if it abandon or lose any. 

It is of record that since World War I, all the non-modern peoples of the 
earth have taken the modern peoples for the Joneses they aspire to keep up with; 
for folks to emulate because they embody the ideals the emulators aspire to 
realize for themselves. Unaware, or entirely heedless of how means alter the 
ends which are invoked to justify them, how inwardly product is related to 
process, many of the non-moderns are striving for the quickest short cut to the 
ends which, in their eyes, the United States and other freer societies are attain- 
ing and embodying. Thence their anti-imperialisms, their anticolonialisms, their 
hierarchical nationalisms, and their totalitarian industrialisms. What else do 
these pretend to, if not self-modernization? Today’s world appears to have com- 
mitted itself in varied ways to the modernization of the contemporary; its first 
step is to break the West’s monopoly of modernity and to effect modernity’s 
democratic distribution all the world over. 

The record does not establish that this emulative commitment is anywhere 
a commintment of “the common man,” whose century the twentieth century 
was not so long ago proclaimed to be. In lands like Russia, China, India, the 
Arab-speaking states of Asia Minor and Africa, the new Negro states of that 
continent, the Spanish-speaking states of the Americas, this emulation is the 
determined drive of some minority, begun in planned violence and purposely 
sustained at great cost to the common man’s life, liberty, and property. Accord- 
ing to the “theoreticians” and apologists of such drives — their “intellectuals” 
— the price is the least that the multitudes now living necessarily pay for the 
future good of the unborn, even as the Logos of the minority’s design for the 
future requires. There’s a providence which shapes this end, rough-hew it as 
the common man may. Be it Dialectic of Matter or Kismet of Allah, it works 
ineluctably its salvation to impose. Under it, the multitudes are the materials 
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and the Chosen are the ministers whose craft must be, not merely to use the 
materials but to use them up, to the end of modernizing all their kind. 

Here, the chosen men figure as somehow different in kind from the common 
man. They are endowed with infallible knowledge of the what, the whence and 
the whither of mankind. Theirs is the true vision, the sure understanding. From 
it, in logic, follows their decisiveness of will and ruthlessness of action, as they 
fight and labor to establish their Eternal in time and their Universal as the 
reality which the particular histories of their respective religions reveal. Their 
story lays bare, in addition to the vita contemplativa, another relation of the in- 
tellectual to the modern world, a relation in principle, if not in outcome, 
Platonic. 

Are there alternative roles? If there be, how would one know that their 
players are intellectuals? How, in any circumstances, would one know an intel- 
lectual except as a wordman exercising his skills with words? 

The quest for answers to these questions seems most prevalent in the West. 
There is a consensus that those who launched it were Greeks of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. and that the most effective among them were the Athenians. Their 
research is described as a passionate concern regarding the nature and uses of 
words, and regarding the functions of the users of words. It seems to have been 
occasioned by the discovery that, at least at home, it was more advantageous to 
talk out differences than to fight them out, so that duels with words received 
formal precedence over duels with swords in the struggles between swordsmen- 
citizens for the rule of the state and mastery over its workmen. Skill with words 
got transvalued from a poet’s gift into a citizen’s education. The advantages ac- 
cruing from this education gave rise to new studies such as grammar and logic, 
and new arts such as rhetoric and dialectic. These engendered new vocations 
such as the sophist’s, the philosopher’s, the rhetorician’s. And these in their 

irn engendered a new scheme of values inverting the traditional one. Words 
that first signified changing feelings, perceptions, and events got exalted into 
embodiments of now disembodied values and existences — goodness, beauty, 
truth, and right, in an order and meaning always and everywhere one and the 
same eternal, universal reality. This use of words produced over the millennia 
a first article of faith that in the beginning was the Word, and that whatever 
afterwards becomes, or is, can be but the altering work of the inalterable Word, 
maging and reflecting itself, and somehow residing in its images and reflections. 

But alas, although the swordsmen came to profess this faith in the Word, 
and to commission wordmen, from Plato on, to reveal and preach it, they never 
bothered to live by it; while the wordmen, generation after generation, seem each 


to resuffer Plato’s disillusion in the court of Dionysus. Avatars of sovereign 
D 


Reason, they claim a natural right to be kings over men and to exercise the power 
which their transcendental wisdom entitles them to. Instead, they get con- 


demned by the actual power-holders to be pariahs unworthy to participate in 


1e struggles of a mankind seeking to live on without struggling, to attain a way 
of life which these wordmen alone of all men are endowed by nature and per- 


+ 


fected by training to disclose. They are the masters of the arts of intellection, of 
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the logic and dialectic which solely and truly manifest the eternal Logos, the 
universal Reason unmovingly moving the world. By these arts, they, as Reason’s 
chosen, could liberate mankind from the hazards of the appearances amid which 
it struggles to exist, and could establish the peoples in the free and safe existence 
they struggle for. 

Later generations added the vocation of the theologian to the rhetorician’s 
and the philosopher’s. And all three could, on occasion, be seen among courtiers 
of emperors or kings or popes, in unheeded service as consolers or counselors. 
Or else they wandered through the lands like Confucius, proffering their wis- 
dom and receiving the treatment Plato had received from the tyrant Dionysus. 
Such was their condition, reign after reign. Nor was it improved by the event 
that a debunking of the Word by wordmen of great skill became a mighty 
weapon in the wars of pope with emperor and pope with pope. The debunking 
is called “nominalism,” and its inventors showed themselves very skilled in the 
arts of intellection. 

What most helped this liberation along was another invention — printing. 
Printing brought the Word to the workman and the tradesman, first in the form 
of the Word of God, then in the form of the Word of Nature. In due course 
printing was supplemented, occasionally supplanted, by the phonograph, the 
radio, the motion picture, television, and other devices for passing the Word 
along. 

The modern world is qualified by an economy of abundance in expression 
and communication unparalleled in human history. It is also characterized by 
the classical wordman’s resentment of this abundance which lowers his status 
and dissolves his monopoly of the Word, and by his ever more desperate battling 
against the new Word of which printing and all its successors and rivals are the 
descendants. This new Word has its own segregative cults. As the common man 
used to be shut out from the Word of God and the humanities, he is now, to- 
gether with the cultists of the Old Word, not unrebelliously segregated from the 
Word of Nature and the sciences. His powers of intellection need to be liberated 
and exercised anew. 

The means to effect such release and exercise are still the potentials of the 
ongoing Industrial Revolution which signalized the first event. Their expressions 
are said to have a dynamic bearing on the well-known revival of learning, on 
the Protestant Reformation, and on the initiation of modern natural science. Due 
to them, the Word came to a new birth. The old birth had had nature for its 
father and human fear for its mother. The new has nature for its mother and 
human curiosity for its father. As Socrates or Plato had been the midwife of 
the Old Word, so Francis Bacon became the midwife of the New. To him “the 
intellectualists, justly censured by Heraclitus,” were absorbed by words about 
words about words. With him, intellection was examining and counting things 
and events. It entered a new field to exercise a new function which crossed and 
ultimately wore down the linguistic barriers between wordmen and swordsmen, 
and between both and workmen and tradesmen. In due course the first two 
learned that the rules of the workmen’s and the traders’ arts signify the what and 
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the how of the knowledge which is power. That which Plato’s Meno knew with- 
out knowing that he knew it, was a mere triviality among the knowings which he 
gained from using the tools and materials of his craft, which he exercised and 
knew that he exercised. All work provokes wordings which the worker has either 
learned or invented. In the nature of things, every “hand” works with his head as 
well; the reverse is not the case with heads. Thus intellect, as well as feeling and 
energy, qualify the original nature of the worker; intellection is an endowment of 
his that needs only to be freed for exercise beyond the boundaries of his craft. As 
one phase of the Age of Reason, and a turning-point in its career, what is sig- 
nalized as the Industrial Revolution was a consequence of the changes in tools 
worked out by workmen or tradesmen who were using them, and sanctioned by 
the strong belief of the philosophes and idéologues that Unchosen as well as 
Chosen mankind could evince rationality and could live peacefully together by 
its use, once they had freed themselves to learn the way of it. 

The Democratic Revolution, so largely confluent with the Industrial, sub- 
iected this faith even more profoundly than its congeners to the test of works. 
To date, the record does not indicate that either satisfactorily confirmed the faith 
which initiated them. As the means and methods of men’s struggles to go on 
struggling changed, political forms and controls changed: in the political econ- 
my the captains of armies were challenged, supplemented or displaced by cap- 
tains of industry with their vocational jointure of wordsmanship and swordsman- 
ship. Yet despite such intentions as Wordsworth’s? and his brother poets to 
abandon the segregation of the wordmen from the workmen and the tradesmen, 
it continued. Wordmen’s habitations were still the cloisters and groves of Aca- 
deme. Their task was still to pass on to the gentlemen of the next generation, 
ind the next, the universal and eternal truths revealed to the Fathers, unclouded 
xy any error, unbreached by any innovation. Rarely did a single soul of them 
exchange the ecstatically rancorous but safe disputations of the ivory tower for 
the hazardous rivalries of the factory, the field, the forum, or the market-place 
as had England’s philosophical radicals, and their “liberal” epigons. If any did 
enter the lists, it was on behalf of some authoritarian hierarchical order, like 


he 


Fichte or Hegel and their epigons. Many might have had a care for authentic 


human nature in preference to their Word-modeled fabrications. But the con- 





al trader’s isolating image of his “Herr Professor,” the British commoner’s 
“don,” the American common man’s of his “mere professor” continue bar- 
iers which these intellectuals seem more to prize than condemn, rarely caring 
to ease the movement of ideas and interchange of functions. 

The advent of Marx with his gospel accomplished little, if anything, toward 


ng down bars. Socialism and communism keep on as one-way creeds with 


tty 


10 spontaneous acceptance by the multitudes anywhere. They are gospel truths 


; : 

Human knowledge and power, said Francis Bacon, meet in one; if the cause is not known, the 
effect cannot be produced. He warns uinst a “deliberate and factitious despair which cut 
nto the sinews of industry . . ll for the miserable vainglory of making believe that what 


ever has not yet been discovered and comprehended can never be discovered and compre- 
hended thereafter 


See his Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1798 
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of the Marxist Chosen who despise creedal alternatives as exploiting “ideologies,” 
whereas their own is certain truth wherewith they purport to demonstrate that 
their cause is the same as that of the multitudinous Unchosen. Where not their 
own strength but a weakness of their rivals enables them to disclose the power 
of their Word via the power of the Sword, they impose their dialectical salvation 
and bar its alternatives from reaching the proletarian soul. 

In the regions where the discoveries and inventions of the sciences and the 
instruments of the technologies got freely employed, those set off the mutations 
of the diversifying industrial cultures. As recorded between 1750 and the im- 
mediate present, they indicate that the release of the wordmen from their ivory 
towers into the hurlyburly political economy makes intermittent gains. Ostensibly 
tangent vocations open to them. Among others, “pure science,” engineering, 
business management, journalism, applied psychology, public relations, become 
learned professions and rivals of the law, theology, medicine, the arts and the 
soi-disant humanities. The battle of the books in which Jonathan Swift shot his 
bilious bolt two hundred and fifty years ago is still being fought in new engage- 
ments with some old weapons, and many new ones. We take note of new words: 
“scientism,” “vocationalism,” “pragmatism,” “existentialism,” “irrationalism,” 
“high-brow,” “low-brow,” “bonehead,” “egghead,” “brain-trust.” 

Most are American words. In our land the infiltration of the wordmen into 
the domains of the swordsmen, the tradesmen and the workmen began to call 
attention to itself after the election of Woodrow Wilson to the presidency. Him- 
self an authentic wordman in the classical tradition, a college professor and col- 
lege president whom a turn of fortune had voted into the White House, what 
could be more natural than that Wilson should look for reliable aid and com- 
fort among his own Fachleute? Especially when, after having won a hairline re- 
election on the dubious slogan: “He kept us out of war,” he willy-nilly brought 
the country into the war he kept us out of with the utopian intention “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” To this end, he mobilized the wordmen, often 
depleting the faculties, regularly depleting the student bodies, and vexing the 
administrations. But it was a great release for the professors — Ralph Barton 
Perry celebrated their mobilization into “brain trusts” with a piece in the Atlantic 
— and they have never since been the same. 

Events nourished and enhanced the alteration. There came the predica- 
ments regarding the League of Nations; then the Great Depression, World War 
II, the United Nations; and now the cold war with its competitive armings, the 
anxieties that World War III can only be postponed, not prevented. In this 
sequence intellectuals by vocation have everywhere borne all sorts of parts, a 
good many at the vital center of policy. Their relations with the world’s non- 
intellectual interests become pervasively more intimate and meaningful. Over 
here the journalists, indeed, have been said now to constitute not alone a fourth 
estate, but a fourth power of government added to the reciprocal checks and 
balances of the Constitution’s three. 

As this went on, the image of the intellectual became a double image. One 
continues to represent him as the great critic, the knower and revelator of the 
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eternal and universal Logos by which he infallibly measures and judges all things. 
The other limns him as an explorer and inventor, an intelligence ever at the 
frontiers of the unknown, whether in nature or in man, striving to search it out 
and work it over into stuffs and forms more propitious to the growth of human 
freedom, safety, and well-being; always debating and trying out alternatives of 
doing so. The words “intellect,” “intellectual,” “intelligence,” “intelligent,” are 
no longer synonymous. The first two signify the strengths and skills of the Word; 
the second the strengths and skills of the Hand and the Word together. As 
against the ultimate knowledge which is vision only, they set the tentative know- 
ings which are vision and power both. 

“Intellectual” continues to connote the superiorities of the authoritarian 
wordman as usual inspecting existence, judging and deprecating and denouncing 
it as insufficient and unreliable, taking no part in the unceasing struggle to render 
it sufficient and reliable. 

“Intelligent” now tends to connote the wordman whose vision is a faith 
which compenetrates his action and lives in his works; his research, on whatever 
level, is action-research in an open world without foregone conclusions where 
events, however they come, are appraised by what they lead to and not by “first 
principles”; where knowing begins as a believing, not as an infallible intuition, 
and is perceived as a bet which present experience and past remembrances make 
upon outcomes that can never be guaranteed in advance; where the greatest 
certainties are “calculated risks.” 

Thus, the bifurcation of “intellectual” into “intellectual” and “intelligent” 
affects the import of “role” in that it mitigates, if it does not void, this term’s 
initial ambiguity. Although instances are not infrequent where their divergent 
meanings orchestrate, they usually clash. 

The authentic intellectual of the tradition purports to think from universals 
ind absolutes; to behold, behind our actual world of change and chance, his 
bsolute real one which ordains one and only one role for each of us and requires 
that everybody should know and be enacting his role. Since hardly anybody 
does, this intellectual despises the human multitudes for their dereliction. If he 

ld, he would repattern society so that its structure would follow from the 

e envisions; he would give it a fixed, hierarchical order of caste and 

status, such as, indeed, sacerdotalism, fascism, and communism do manifest in 
their organizations of present social control and designs for mankind’s future. 


His ongoing role is to think deductively, in closed systems, and to condemn and 


resist change, except as it vindicates his absolutist values. He scorns the often 
sry subtle and convincing dialectical explications of liberalist belief and exis- 
ntialist doctrine as irrationalisms which betray reason by the use of reason. He 
gets aligned with the Tory, the Conservative, or the Radical Reactionary. 
The wordman whose differentia is intelligence rather than intellect has little 
regard for closed systems, hierarchies, or inflexibilities of any sort. He deprecates 


pretensions to infallibility, whether conscious or unconscious. He is apt to have 
a care for all that the intellectual condemns or belittles. He makes the utmost 
use of intellect but refuses to idolize it, pointing out that it is an organ of integral 
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man’s struggle for survival, and not vice versa; that, like the Sabbath, it was 
made by man for man, not man for it. He does not deny reality to the actual, 
with its perceptual and conceptual mobilities, its ever-varying cultures and cults. 
His thinking about the human enterprise, including the systems of the intellec- 
tuals, is inductive and experimental. His favorite logical tool is the working 
hypothesis, with deductive procedures as accessories. He tends more toward 
courageous ventures upon new inquiries with unforeseeable risks than toward 
repeating or rationalizing reputed certainties of ultimate ideologies. He stays alert 
to the bearings of chance and occasion upon men’s lives, and how those figure in 
their personal histories and public relations. Whatever form those take, he is 
sure to stand for freedom both of innovation and conservation. He discloses him- 
self as an individualist who judges all isms, individualisms no less than socialisms, 
by their consequences to individuality, and any one individuality by its conse- 
quences to other individualities. Because he regards freedom as the spring of 
diversifications and of their conflicts and tangencies as well as their orchestra- 
tions, he is taken for the symbol and type of “liberal,” and as spokesman for the 
“liberalism” which its enemies sneer at as hopelessly self-contradictory and hence 
futile. But as he perceives the human predicament, it simply presents the order 
of an open society ever at hazard from rival claims of competing interests; and 
accepting the condition, he commits himself loyally to the health and growth 
of this order. He bets his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor on vindicating his 
faith with his works. To accomplish this he harnesses Word and Work into an 
active team whose teamplay is sometimes called “creative intelligence” and 
appreciated as a humanization of nature’s evolutionary creativity. As often as 
not, his sympathies are “leftish,” whereas the “intellectual’s” are always “right- 
ish.” In Spain, paradoxically, they say the left is sanguine, on the side of the 
heart; the right is bilious, on the side of the liver. Paradoxically, that is, if the 
sayers are the Quixotes and not the Sancho Panzas. 


II 


Those who have known William James, or appreciate his philosophic faith 
and its expression, will see that I have drawn my model of the modern intel- 
lectual in the modern world from this man’s life and labors. It is not that he 
stands alone in his time and place; there are plenty of others. Seeing them, study- 


ing their works could arouse believing in them, but could not bring on that sense 
of real presence which only feeling attains, and wherewith feeling must needs 
suffuse seeing. For, as also the existentialists discovered for themselves, if seeing 
is believing, feeling is knowing. In the stretch of time which is my own life, there 
was no person who stood so near as William James or whom I saw and felt so 
vividly. To me he was there as utterly as I myself. And he was there as the 
sage who first prized intelligence above intellect without undervaluing intellect, 
appreciated the virtues of both in the defense and furtherance of the human en- 
terprise yet refrained from translating them, because of their uses, from thought- 
and-life-furthering tools into thought-and-life-arresting idols. Because he so ap- 
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prehended intellect and intelligence, he described pragmatism as a new name 
for old ways of thinking, pointed out how the method of science develops by 
bettering and refining these old ways, ways which every workman knows and 
follows consequentially in the improving of his workmanship. 

The prime concern of the sciences, James saw, should be not whar they 
were ways to, but how open, free, and sure they were able to render an inquirer’s 
journey toward his envisioned what. Let the seeker’s object be nature, human 
nature, the supernatural, the universe — anything. Let his objective be whatever 
he chooses. To William James, his selections were present acts of faith which 
turned on hoping that future fact would confirm them and on courage to risk 
the doings which might achieve the desired confirmation, be what may the 
circumstance which balks, the hazards which bar. James happened to call this 
engagement of the individual “the will to believe.” Noting how a believer’s 
commitment bears on his consequent doings, he appraised it as the matrix of its 
own validation, and of the believer’s struggle to make good his faith, which could 
be interpreted as his struggle for survival, It is a struggle that characterizes every 
diversification of the human enterprise, the arts no less than religion and the 
sciences as much as religion. 

Thus the will-to-believe is no mere wish-thinking, nor is it unrelated — as 
critics argued — to the doubts, the insecurities, and the anxieties which qualify 
every man’s struggle to go on struggling. It is an action against all that, an ex- 
pression of the Socratic courage whose definition is wisdom concerning dangers. 
The wishing designs the what of belief, the substance of its intent and satisfaction, 
the present evidence that the future might fulfill it. The wisdom provides the 
belief’s how — the knowledge which is the power wherewith work is illumined 
and channeled in the sequential action that shall validate wish. The two fuse 
as a procedure that the sciences happen to bring to optimal reliability, but one 
not ever closed to doubt and fresh inquiry. No phase of this ongoing process of 
willing is ever infallible, nor is the whole of it ever a bet on a sure thing. All of 
it is a configuration of working hypotheses, none with a foregone conclusion; 
each open to the challenge of alternatives, to renewed investigation and conse- 
quential verification. 

Because James saw that this is the function of mind in Homo sapiens’ strug- 
gle to live on, he would not make invidious distinctions between the fields of 
human endeavor, nor between people’s ways of acting toward these fields. He 
gave the same sympathetic heed to the claims of monists, spiritists, and psychical 
researchers as he gave to those of pluralists, empiricists, and physicists, and of 
all the scientists of man and nature. If he admonished any, and he did especially 
admonish scientists, it was for dogmatism and intolerance to alternatives; for 
complacent or scornful disregard of the immense unexamined residue which 
their closed minds excommunicated and their closed systems shut out. He urged 
that whatever presents itself in experience is to be examined, to be accounted 
for and to be judged, not alone as that which it is presently “known as” but by 


its workings into future consequences. He was a methodological as well as an 
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ethical and metaphysical democrat. He insisted that men’s persons, alike of the 
common and the garden variety, shall not ever be closed to other men’s claims 
about truth or goodness or beauty or righteousness but shall endeavor to provide 
for each an equal chance to make good their claims, without fear or favor, with- 
out privilege or penalty or prejudice. 


“To some rationalizing readers,” he wrote three score and three years ago, 


such advocacy [i.e., “defending the legitimacy of religious faith,” the legitimacy of doctrine, please 
note, not doctrine] will seem a sad misuse of one’s professional position. Mankind, they w 
say, is only too prone to follow unreasoningly, and needs no preaching nor encouragement in t 
direction. I quite agree that what mankind most lacks is criticism and caution, not faith. 

cardinal weakness is to let belief follow recklessly upon lively conception, especially 
conception has an instinctive liking at its back. I admit, then, that were | 


tion Army or a miscellaneous popular crowd it would be a misuse of opportunity to pre 


Its 
when the 
addressing the Salv 
ch t 
liberty of believing as I have . . . preached it. What such audiences most need is that their faiths 
should be broken up and ventilated, that the northwest wind of science should get into them and 
blow their sickliness and barbarism away. But academic audiences, fed already on science, have 
a very different need. Paralysis of their native capacity for faith and timorous abulia 
ligious field are their special forms of mental weakness, brought about by the notion, 
instilled, that there is something called scientific evidence by waiting upon which they 
escape all danger of shipwreck in regard to truth. But there is really no scientific or other metho 
by which men can steer safely between the opposite dangers of believing too little or of believir 
too much. To face such dangers 1s apparently our duty, and to hit the right channel between then 
is the measure of our wisdom as men. It*does not follow, because recklessness may be a v n 
soldiers, that courage ought never to be preached to them. What should be preached is courage 
weighted with responsibility — such courage as the Nelsons and Washingtons never failed to show 
after they had taken everything into account that might tell against their success, and made ever 
provision to minimize disaster in case they met defeat. I do not think that anyone can 
me of preaching reckless faith. I have preached the right of the individual to indulge 
sonal faith at his personal risk. I have discussed the kinds of risk; I have contended that none 
us can escape any of these, and I have only pleaded that it is better to face them open-eye 
to act as if we did not know them to be there. 

. If religious hypotheses about the universe are in order at all, then the 
individuals in them, freely expressing themselves in life, are the experimental tests by 
they are verified, and the only means by which their truth or falsehood can be wrought h 
truest scientific hypothesis is that which, as we say, “works” best; and it can be not otherwise with 
religious hypotheses. Religious history proves that one hypothesis after another has worked ill 
has crumbled at contact with a widening knowledge of the world, and has lapsed from the mi 
of men. Some articles of faith, however, have maintained themselves through every vicissitude, 
and possess even more vitality today than ever before: it is for the “science of religions ell 
us just which these hypotheses are. Meanwhile, the freest competition of the various faiths wit! 
one another, and their openest application to life by their several champions, are the most favor- 
able conditions under which the survival of the fittest can proceed. They ought, therefore, not to 


be hid, each under its bushel, indulged in quietly with friends. They ought to live in p 

vying with each other; and it seems to me that (the regime of tolerance once granted, a fait 
field shown) the scientist has nothing to fear for his own interests from the liveliest px ssible 
state of fermentation in the religious world of his time. Those faiths will best stand the test whic! 
adopt also his hypotheses, and make them integral elements of their own. He should wel 
therefore every species of religious agitation and discussion, so Jong as he is willing to allow 
some religious hypothesis may be true. Of course there are plenty of scientists who would deny 
that dogmatically, maintaining that science has already ruled all possible religious hypothe 
out of court. Such scientists ought, I agree, to aim at imposing privacy on religious f: 
public manifestations of which could only be a nuisance in their eyes. With all such scient 
together with their allies outside of science, my quarrel openly lies: and I hope that my book 
do something to persuade the reader of their crudity, and range him on my side. Religiou 
mentation is always a symptom of the intellectual vigor of a society; and it is only wh 
forget that they are hypotheses and put on rationalistic and authoritative pretensions, 
faiths do harm. The most interesting and valuable things about a man are his ideals an 
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[he same is true of nations and historic epochs, and the excesses of which the particular 
ividuals and epochs are guilty are compensated in the total, and become profitable to mankind 
n the long run.* 

This quotation is from the preface to the essays collected under the title 
The Will to Believe. The entitling paper was first published in 1879 and has 
frequently been reprinted since. The book contains ten essays. Several, like 
the first, which has “The Sentiment of Rationality” for its theme, and the last, 
which discusses “What Psychical Research Has Accomplished,” were worked 
over, republished and combined for the collection. The preface was written in 
1896. Its conspectus spans almost a score of years of deliberation and judgment. 
The essays it reappraises bespeak together James’ enduring theme, the theme 
on which he composed the perspectives and configurations of philosophy that 
such words as temporalism, indeterminism, pluralism, individualism, radical em- 
piricism and pragmatism signalize. It is a theme perennially challenged and re- 
confirmed as he explores the whats and hows of the sequences of experience, as 
he appraises the what-fors of the encounters of the scientific and religious atti- 
tudes within them, and their consequences to mankind’s struggle for survival. 
One might sum them up in that quatrain of Edwin Markham’s: 

He drew a circle that shut me out 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout 


But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in.‘ 


Now James was not born to this philosophic faith, nor did it develop in him 
wer the years as an aspect of growing up and growing older. What were called 
at the family table and family fireside “father’s ideas” not only left him cold but 
vakened sustained opposition. Only after his father died was it that he under- 
took to give them the understanding sympathy which he came to ask for the on- 

ing diversity of faiths and works. And he didn’t feel up to it by himself alone. 
He wrote to his wife when his father died, 
have one new function hereafter, or rather not so much a new function as a new intellec- 
of an old one. You must not leave me till I understand a little more of the value and 
f religion in Father’s sense, in the mental life and destiny of man. It is not the one 
iful as he said. But it is needful with the rest. My fricnds leave it altogether out. I as 
(if for no other reason) must help it to its rights in their eyes. And for that reason I 
1 to interpret it aright as I have never done; and you must help me. 


This was in 1882. The philosopher’s basic commitments to the how of the 
ientific enterprise remained undiminished, but his perception of its whats and 
it-fors had gained a much longer and more diversified span. A student of 


medi 


cine, he had, over the years, been thinking of the human person as a phys- 


logical mechanism, its being and doing a sequence of measurable necessary con- 


nections from conception to death, its destiny a foregone conclusion upon a way 
rom which there was no escape, in a direction with no alternatives. Sick in body 
nd soul, deeply despondent, the image of himself as determined by the laws 
i nature to this intolerable doom, brought the idea that self-slaughter could be 


e Will to Believe (New York: Longmans, Green, 1897), Preface, pp. x-xiii. 
itwitted,” in The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems (1915). 
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salvation from this doom and the agonized struggle following: To be, or not to be. 
In an entry in his diary dated April 30, 1870, Mr. James tells how his healing 
came. Its vehicle was the reading, in Renouvier’s second Essais, of that revolu- 
tionary Frenchman’s demonstration of “the dilemma of determinism,” and his 
grounding of freedom. James’ response to what he read was a decision. He 
decided to assume “for the present, until next year” that Renouvier’s definition 
of freedom was no illusion. “My first act of free will shall be to believe in free 
will,” to believe in his own “individual reality and creative power.” “My belief,” 
he added, “to be sure, can’t be optimistic, but I will posit life (the real, the good) 
in the self-governing resistance of the ego to the world. Life shall [be lived in] 
doing and suffering and creating.” So James made his commitment to freedom 
as against necessity.° 

I came to feel, after I realized this, that James then bet his existence as man 
and his strivings as thinker upon the future vaildation of this commitment by 
his moral decisions and by its consequences in philosophic method and philo- 
sophic faith, One consequence is what critical convention calls his anti-intel- 
lectualism or irrationalism, with its devaluation of the abstract and universal 
and its appreciation of the singular and concrete, with the precedence it gives 
to perception over conception. Another consequence is his individualism and 
pluralism, his allocation to collectiyity and mass of secondary roles both in nature 
and in the human enterprise. Still another is the primacy he gives to change 
and chance, to the flow of time with its diversifications and mutations: events, 
persons, places, thoughts, and things figure in his vision as transitive presences, 
each with its own dynamic singularity, never to be deadened into an inert es- 
sence, ever taking on and putting off relations with others as perceptually pres- 
ent as that which they relate. 

In a world so making itself, rationality must be incidental, not central. How- 
ever indispensable is men’s struggle for their survival, it fails to qualify the pro- 
cession amid which they struggle. These are alogical, illogical. James quotes 
Schopenhauer: “The uneasiness which keeps the never-resting clock of meta- 
physics in motion is the consciousiness that the non-existence of this world is 
just as possible as its existence.” No logic can at long last account for existence. 
It is an aggregation of data, gifts which we confront willy-nilly, choosing some, 
rejecting others, and uniting our choosings into closed systems of discourse which 
the rejects thereupon infiltrate, diversify, corrupt, and falsify. Experience 
overflows all closures: within its enduring processes rationality is but appearance; 
to perceive them in their life and go we must give up logic; logic is resumed after- 
wards, when we endeavor to orchestrate them to our own struggles to go on 
struggling.® 


*R. B. Perry, In the Spirit of William James (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938), quotes 
Whitehead on a difference between James and Dewey: “John Dewey, like Calvin Coolidg 
is essentially a Vermonter who ‘hesitates to let himself in’ — his philosophy ’ 
designed to avoid any final plunge. ... James’ philosophy is expressly designed to justif 
embody an attitude of self-commitment.” Dewey, one might say, would swim, but neve 
dive; James not only swam, but dived and swam under water 

*R. B. Perry, in The Thought and Character of William James (Boston: Little, Brown, 1936), Il, 
328-29, cites from the philosopher’s early notes for lectures: “There is something in life 
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But more, the logic which is an organ and instrument of our struggles to 
live on, as philosophic systems exemplify it, is not at all the changeless and uni- 
versal ground of change, the one absolute eternal reality behind the multitudi- 
nous passing appearances which absolutist philosophers pretend that even 
philosophers of change must assume in order to account for change. Rationality, 
lames shows, satisfies an irrational human sentiment. It bespeaks the hopes and 
wishes of men far, far more than the traits of existence. It bespeaks the absence 
of those traits — the liberty from environmental arrest, impediment, resistance; 
the termination of the distress, the searching and seeking and striving which 
those have stirred up. We realize rationality when, as Wordsworth wrote, 
“Thought is not, in enjoyment it expires.” Rationality is that feeling of “perfect 
fluency” which makes “the thing we think of pro tanto rational.” The consum- 
mation of reasoning is this feeling of “the sufficiency of the present moments of 
its absoluteness, this absence of all need to explain it, account for it or justify it.” 
Our logical arts, with their processings of diversities into unions or unities, are 
thus our instruments of liberation from the barriers, the conflicts, and the incon- 
sistencies which interdict the sufficiency. They purport to render familiar the 
unfamiliar and strange, to purge the future of uncertainty, to demonstrate that 
the universe is “‘congruous with our spontaneous powers” and to do so by means 
f as economical as possible a “compromise between an abstract monotony and 

mcrete heterogeneity.” To succeed is to enjoy “plenary freedom either in the 

f motion or of thought”; we are in a sort of anaesthetic state in which we 
might say with Walt Whitman, “I am sufficient as I am.” This is the state, 
ncidentally, which the knowing ascribe to God alone. 

For aliencies intrude, the sufficiency perishes; by man, alas, rationality 
must ever be renewed. Free men must need be always alert to the claims of 
alternatives, even such as they have hitherto found insufficient, and to credit 


Lic 


He lived his philosophy even as he thought it. His elder colleague, George Her- 


bert Palmer, said that his judgment of men wasn’t good; it was corrupted by 


kindess. His former pupil and younger friend and colleague, Dickinson Miller, 
ld how different was James’ attitude toward the variant from Husserl’s, who 


| } 
Mad 


had said to Miller in a parting interview: “If you adopt my phenomenology, 
take it as it stands; don’t mix it with Scheler’s ideas or Heidegger’s ideas or your 


= j ” 
WN 1G4eas. 


1 with whatever consequential functions they evince. James was thus alert. 


eTY 
il 
] 


As against this he cites James: “I propose to throw my description 
nto the bubbling vat of publicity where, jolted by rivals and torn by critics, it 
1] 


ill eventually either disappear from notice, or else, if better luck befall it, quietly 


ubside into the profundities and serve as a possible ferment for new growths or 


nucleus of crystallization.” So another pupil, friend and colleague, George 


as one feels its presence, that seems to defy all possible resources of phraseology. ... This 
-lf-sustaining in the midst of self-removal, which characterizes all reality and fact, is 
ng absolutely foreign to the nature of language, and even to the nature of logic, commonly 
alled. Something forever exceeds, escapes from statement, withdraws from definition, 
be glimpsed and felt, not told.” An expansion of this glimpsing and feelin 


se some 


I r is the 
hapter on the compounding of consciousness in A Pluralistic Universe (New York: Long- 


mans, Green, 1909), where James tells us why he “gave up logic.” 
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Santayana, writes James re his Life of Reason: “I think you will find that, apart 
from temperament, | am nearer to you than you now believe.” Elsewhere he 
writes of “a certain harmony which there is between what you make for and 
what I have fallen in with myself.” And again: “I seldom write to anyone so 
frankly as I have here. But I know you are human and tolerant to anything, how- 
ever alien, that smells of blood.” Through his brother Henry, William became 
acquainted with Paul Bourget, whose sensibility and powers he came to admire. 
It was, he wrote Henry, “a tenfold shame [that such a man] should be poisoned 
by the contemptible and pedantic Parisian ideal of materialism and of being 
scientific.” Bourget, per contra, asked James why, with his deep religious feel- 
ing, he wasn’t a Catholic, and James replied: ‘‘Parce que je suis le plus protestant 
des protestants.” 

“The most Protestant of Protestants!’ This phrase comes as close as any to 
signalizing the scope of James’ commitment to freedom as a datum of experience 
and an ideal of human relations. It comes as close as anything to explaining why 
M. LeBreton, writing in the early twenties about the personality of William 
James, could declare: “He could pass in America for the most cosmopolitan of 
philosophers and in Europe for the most American.” Or why George Santayana 
could write him a decade earlier: “You are too famous. Everyone here speaks of 
no one in America but you.” 

“The most Protestant of Protestants” betokens reliable philosophic as well 
as religious sense. James’ ethic was a discipline of freedom developing from the 
way incommensurable individualities keep teaming up to work and play and 
fight together and struggle toward the equal safety and equal liberty of their diver- 
sities which articulates the democratic ideal. He believed strongly that this was 
the American ideal. He expressed it in an essay he prized highly, “On a Certain 
Blindness in Human Beings,” and in his discussion of “What Makes a Life Sig- 
nificant.” There he appraised the import of organization for the qualities of men 
generations before the authors of The Organization Man and Life in the Crystal 
Palace voiced their lamentations. Agreeing that the differences between individ- 
uals might be very small, he showed how mighty important they were, never- 
theless. 

Concerning the moral decision he wrote: 


The most characteristic and peculiarly moral judgments that a man is ever called u 
make are in unprecedented cases and lonely emergencies, where no popular rhetorical ma 


can avail and the hidden oracle alone can speak, and it speaks often in favor of conduct 


unusual and suicidal, so far as gaining popular approbation goes. The forces which conspire 


this resultant are subtle harmonies and discords between the clementary ideas which f 


data of the case. Some of these harmonies no doubt have to do with habit; but with resj 
most of them, our sensibility must assuredly be a phenomenon of supernumerary order, 


with a brain function quite as secondary as that which takes cognizance of diverse excellences 
musical compositions. 


Decisions of this sort are ineffably personal, and their making brings into 
play all the alternatives that compound in a personal history and disclose them- 
selves as character. In a free society it becomes a survival-function of its institu- 


. Principles of Psychology (New York: Holt, 1890), II, 672-73. 
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tions that they shall enable its members to discern and choose for leadership, in 
any field, characters thus apt to the discipline of freedom. This is one reason 
why education is of such paramount importance to democracies. In this inheres 
“The Social Value of the College-bred.” § 

“The University most worthy of rational admiration is that one in which 
your lonely thinker can feel himself least lonely, most positively furthered and 
most richly fed,” he told a company of Harvard men, discussing Harvard’s “ideal 
destiny.” “Our undisciplinables are our proudest product.” And talking to the 
girls of Radcliffe College fifty years ago about the significance of higher education 
for a free society, he told them: “The best claim that a college education can 
possibly make on your respect, the best thing it can aspire to accomplish for you, 
is this: that it should help you to know a good man when you see him. . . .” 

In this very simple way does the value of our educated class define itself: we more than 
thers should be able to divine the worthier and better leaders. . .. In our democracy, where 
everything is so shifting, we are the only permanent presence that corresponds to the aristocracy 

Ider countries. We have continuous traditions, as they have; our motto, too, is noblesse 


e; and unlike them, we stand for ideal interests solely, for we have no corporate selfishness 
nd no powers of corruption. We ought to have our own class consciousness. “Les Intellectuels 
What prouder club-name could there be than this one, used ironically by the party of “redblood,” 

e Pp of every stupid prejudice and passion, during the Dreyfus craze, to satirize the men in 
e who still retained some critical sense and judgment! Critical sense, it has to be confessed, 
un exciting term, hardly a banner to carry in processions. Affections for old habit, currents 
interest, and gales of passion are the forces that keep the human ship moving; and the 
ressure of the judicious pilot’s hand upon the tiller is a relatively insignificant energy. But the 
tions, passions and interests are shifting, successive and distraught; they blow in alternation 
the pilot’s hand is steadfast. He knows the compass, and with all the leeways he is obliged 
ck toward, he always makes some headway. A small force, if it never lets up, wil! accumulate 
ffects more considerable than those of much greater forces if these work inconsistently. The 
saseless whisper of the more permanent ideals, the steady tug of truth and justice, give them 
time, must warp the world in their direction. 


Note how James uses here the term “intellectuels”; how it signifies the small 
group of free minds that under the leadership of Emile Zola unflinchingly bet 
their lives and fortunes and sacred honors against vested interests that seemed 
insuperable, and wrought their way to victory at last. What they did and how 
they did it was a labor of intelligence. The intellectuals whom the party of red- 
bloods approved were the dogmatic rationalists whose logic sanctioned and ration- 
alized the prejudice and passion of the anti-Dreyfusards. Thinking of the brave 
men whom they lampooned and anathematized, one thinks also of the men 


whose intelligence chose to break with the preconceptions of guilt and respon- 
sibility in planning and conducting the Nuremberg trials, or to designate genocide 
as an international crime. 


Ill 


What I have thus far bespoken may convey some hint why James was as 
ready to call his philosophy humanism as pragmatism. First and last, he saw 
men’s living as events amid eventuations of chance and change — for which our 
‘ther words are Tyche or Fortune — wherein contingent sequences associate 
and compenetrate into the “necessary connections” whose other name should 


*“The Social Value of the College-Bred,” in Memories and Studies (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1911), pp. 320 ff. 
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be Syneche, but is determinism or providence or fate.® The associates may again 
dissociate and repattern, spontaneously or by compulsion. Living man was to 
James one such compenetrative union struggling to preserve and advance its 
wholeness in a world not made for it. He saw its freedom as the ongoing con- 
catenation of the choices wherewith the struggler not only resists the compulsions 
of fate and intrusions of fortune, but succeeds in subduing them to the ends of 
his own living on. In so doing, he humanizes them. He shapes them into pat- 
terns and endows them with significances which are functions of their orchestra- 
tion to his struggle, and which they lose when it ceases. Religion is one such 
humanization. Science is another. The arts and the ongoing ordered associa- 
tions we call institutions are still others. And whatever their intent, their span 
and their scope, they always leave out something; indeed far, far more than they 
ever take in. The most infinite and omnipotent of Gods, the most inclusive of 
stuffs, the most absolute of beings ineluctably confronts a Beyond of which chance 
and change and future are signs. Nothing we encounter, imagine, invent or argue 
out is a self-contained and self-containing All; strive as our philosophies may to 
bound and bind, “There is no such superstition as the idolatry of the Whole.” 

“What comes before us,” James writes in the final chapter of his Principles 
of Psychology'® and repeats diversely in many places, “is a chaos of fragmentary 
impressions interrupting each other: what we think is an abstract system of hy- 
pothetical data and laws. ... There are ideal and inward relations among the 
objects of our thought which can in no intelligible sense be interpreted as re- 
productions of the order of outer experience.” Pure science doesn’t follow from 
this or that experience. It is a way of transvaluing chaos into order by the 
autogeneous arts of intellection. Happening as spontaneous variations in the 
evolution of mankind, some of these may and often do keep on without in any 
way reflecting or otherwise bearing dynamically on the environment. Others do 
so relate themselves and they are the ones that survive not contingently but 
consequentially. They start as working hypotheses and end up as axioms reas- 
suringly disclosing “the laws of nature and of nature’s God.” 

It is thus, I might add, that “intellect” or “pure reason” betokens the non- 


‘ 


functional otiose variable, while “intelligence” or “scientific method” betokens 
the functional one, with the choices, risks and workings intrinsic to it. Nature 
may be propitious, Providence favorable, or not; the values of both intellect and 
intelligence consist of the what and how of their being, not of anything else. They 
are from man, in man, by man, of man, for man. But “intellect” survives only 
as “intelligence” functions and supports it. Without the latter it would perish 


of its own irrelevance to the conditions of survival. 


IV 


William James died on August 26, 1910, in Chocorua, New Hampshire. 
He had been brought there, to that summer home whose “fourteen doors al 


* Tychism, Synechism, are words James borrowed from ( 
different philosophy in view 


® “Necessary Truths and the Effects of Experience 
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opening outward” had so pleased him, a few days before from Bad Nauheim, in 
Jermany. Weeks earlier, he had received from Henry Adams a copy of his 
I 


unhappy, privately printed “Letter to American Teachers of History” expounding 
j 


u 


egradation of the democratic dogma” as an entropic process of political 
and other corruption and weakening. On June 17, about ten weeks before his 
death, James wrote Adams in comment, his unfailing loyalty to the human enter- 

- characteristically toned with playful irony. He conceded that in the then 
of “scientific convention and fashion,” although they were sure to change, 

ams’ application of the Second Law of Thermodynamics to the course of 
human events, with its foreordained finis to mankind’s history, was right enough. 
But he protested Adams’ interpretation of the meaning of entropic doom for 
he human enterprise. The energy-cost of anything that “we humanly regard 
as precious,” he wrote Adams, was not relevant “to history and progress.” 


n 


Let 
yn energy-level be what it may, the values that come with or within it differ. As 


etween man and, say, dinosaur, in which would an historian want to study and 
appraise the energy-exchange? Yes, entropy signifies a terminus ad quem. But 


isn 


n’t history that which is achieved before the terminus is reached? 


And what 
figures as important in the achieving? Is it the mass and quantity or the distribu- 


m and directions of the energy-flow? It is the latter; and to them, mass and 
quantity are irrelevant. The values of human institutions are independent of 
their energy-budget and human beings, including those of Cathay, keep preferring 
venty years in Europe to a cycle in Cathay. Value turns on form, not force. So 
millennium may come at the moment when force is utterly spent. “In short,” 


es 


wrote Adams, “that last expiring pulsation of the universe’s life might be, 
[am so happy and perfect I can’t stand it any longer.” 


“On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” of which I have already spoken, 


an earlier disclosure of this all-inclusive humanism of James’: 


ever a process of life communicates an eagerness to him who lives it, there the 
linely significant. Sometimes the eagerness is more knit up with the motor activities, 
ith the perceptions, sometimes with the imagination, sometimes with reflective 
it, wherever it is found, there is the zest, the tingle, the excitement of reality; : 

t nd positive sense in which importance ever anywher 


ations and quotations? It is negat 

to be forward in pronouncing 

f forms of existence other than ou mmands us to tolerate, respe 
se whom we see harmlessly interested and happy in their own ways, however 
1ese may be to us. Hands off: neitl the whole of truth nor the whole of 


sach observer gains a partial superiority of insight f 
1 sick-rooms have their special r 

t he should be faithful to his own opportur 

presuming to regulate the 


» any single observer, although « 
r position in which he star 
I enough to ask of each of us th ties 
the most of his own blessings, without rest of the vast field 


In tl 


he perspectives of William James’ philosophic faith, the role of the intel- 


ctual would be to acknowledge, appreciate, and cherish all diversities of worth 
nd dignity; to tolerate and respect whatever itself is not intolerant; and to trans- 
alue intellect into intelligence by his endeavors to search out and to invent the 


ways and means by which the diverse might together assure and enhance the 
freedom and safety of each separately. 





JOHN STUART MILL, DISCIPLE OF DE TOCQUEVILLE 


TERENCE H. QUALTER 


University of Waterloo 


T WAS the earnest hope of the elder Mill that his son, John Stuart, would 

become the apostle of utilitarianism, carrying the doctrines of Bentham for- 

ward to a new generation. This was to a large extent the purpose behind 
that formidable program of indoctrination which formed the core of J. S. Mill’s 
education. The whole plan of study, with its emphasis on the classics, on history, 
on the scientific study of human behavior and on political economy, was intended 
by its authors to equip young Mill to be the future leader of the philosophic 
radicals. 

To a very large extent it succeeded, and John Mill quite early in life showed 
signs that he would be an ardent advocate of his father’s philosophy. He has 
recorded in his Autobiography, for example, how in 1822-23 he formed a society 
of young men who acknowledged utility as their standard in ethics and politics. 
This society met regularly to “read essays and discuss questions conformably to 
the premises thus agreed on.” + According to Mill it was here that the label 
“utilitarian” was first applied to the philosophic radicals. 

To discuss the fortunes of Mill’s society would be to digress too far from the 
purposes of this paper. It is necessary to note, however, how by the 1820's the 
utilitarians, the radical reformers, had come to be attacked from two sides. T 
were first of all their traditional enemies, the forces of privilege whose prerog 
tives the radicals so energetically assailed; and secondly, there were new critics 


those reformers who, having advanced beyond the utilitarians, looked back on 


them as obstacles to the further betterment of mankind. The Owenites, 
example, looked upon the political economists of Mill’s Utilitarian Society as 
their most inveterate opponents.’ 

The utilitarians found themselves in what Stephen has called “an essentially 
false position.” Their objective was a better, happier and more rational life for 
all, yet “the means which they heartily approved led to ends which they entirely 
repudiated.” * The philosophic radicals demanded liberty, interpreted as the 
destruction of sinister interests, but by freeing men from “the tyranny of privi- 
leged classes,” they did not make men free. Far from limiting the range of power 
in general, they simply gave it to a new class which was prepared to use 
energetically for its own interests. 

Inevitably the working classes rejected the philosophic radicals who had 
aspired to be their leaders. The radicals had condemned as absurd, illogical, and 
quite frankly dangerous, ideas for achieving working-class reform through tr: 
unions, factory legislation and the like. The workers therefore abandoned 
utilitarians, to place their confidence in those who offered a less doctrinaire 
seemingly more practical program.‘ 

* John Stuart Mill, Autobiography (Oxford: World’s Classics Edition, 1958), p. 67 

* Ibid., p. 105. 

*L. Stephen, The English Utilitarians (London: Duckworth & Co., 1900), III, 246. 
*See ibid., p. 179, for a discussion in similar terms. 
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This, then, was the dilemma which faced J. S. Mill. He was a utilitarian with 
a conscience, but his utilitarianism prevented him from following the dictates of 
1is conscience. His task, therefore, was to reshape utilitarianism, a task he com- 
pleted with admirable skill, although the result, while still paying formal respects 
to the tenets of utilitarianism, was something quite distinct from the spirit of 
utilitarianism. 
nsequence we find him in all his books enunciating with firmness the Utilitarian principles, 
mpelled by his fairness and openness of mind to admit exceptions and insert qualification 


older Urilitarians, complete, but narrow, had never recognised, The resultant picture 
fairer to the facts, but presents much less of a consistent doctrine.* 


It is customary to date the change in Mill’s attitude from the time of the 
death of his father in 1836. This was certainly significant, for as long as his father 
ived, Mill could never really escape from that dominant personality. But his new 
utilitarianism has much deeper and more tangled roots. 

Many events indeed went to the reshaping of Mill’s mind. They included 
Mill’s discovery of Wordsworth in 1828— an event he himself marked as par- 
ticularly worthy of note.® Others, including Comte and Saint-Simon, had an 
even greater effect on Mill, especially in their philosophy of history, which led 
lohn Mill away from the individualism of Bentham to a position where he could 
see that perhaps legal restraints, in certain circumstances, might further and not 
bstruct liberty. But of all the influences perhaps that of greatest consequence 
was Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, published in two parts in 
1835 and 1840. 

The older utilitarians recognized the value of liberty, but not as a value in itself. 
Its worth was simply its utility in bringing about the greatest happiness of the great- 
number. The stumbling block to happiness was the special interest of a 
ged class. Happiness therefore demanded the liberty of the people from 
political authority of privileged interests. Liberty was of value as a means to 
rreater end, and if necessary liberty could be discarded in the name of that 


lohn Mill himself began to treat liberty in this utilitarian manner in his 
ly association with the Westminster Review, although in practice he took the 
nd that there would be very few circumstances where liberty could be safely 
carded. It is interesting to turn to his review. article on “The Law of Libel and 
Liberty of the Press,” published in April, 1825, wherein Mill expressed an evalua- 
liberty in formal utilitarian terms.’ This article, while leading to similar 
inclusions, is quite different in spirit from the later, better known, Essay on 
Liberty: 


5 


remove [free discussion] and not only are all existing abuses perpetuated, but all which, in 
r »f successive ages, it has overthrown, revive in a moment, along with that ignorance 


ility, against which it is the only safeguard. . .. Carry the imagination, not to an 
xample of prosperity and good government, but to the furthest limit of happiness which is 


). Lindsay, Introduction to S. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government 
Everyman Edition; London: Dent & Co., 1958), p. viii. 
p. cit., p. 127. 


‘Law of Libel and Liberty of the Press,”” Westminster Review, III (April, 1825), 285-321 
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compatible with human nature; and behold that which in time may be attained, if the restrictions 
under which the press still groans, merely for the security of the holders of mischievous power, be 
removed. Such are the blessings of a free press.” 


The impact of De Tocqueville upon Mill was immediate and marked. Packe 
has recorded® that the whole of De Tocqueville’s work was very much to Mill’s 
taste, for it confirmed his belief in the laws of human nature. De Tocqueville 
strengthened Mill’s faith in the value of democratic institutions as such, yet at 
the same time led him to an awareness of the dangers to individual liberty in 
conditions of complete political equality, dangers which Mill had not even sus- 
pected ten years earlier. 

Writing on Democracy in America, Mill commented on how “in that re- 
markable work” De Tocqueville had given an unsurpassed account of the many 
excellences of democracy, but while doing so had brought to light “the specific 
dangers which beset democracy” and had subjected these to a “masterly analysis.” 
His purpose was not to resist “an inevitable result of human progress,” but to 
indicate the peculiar weaknesses of democratic government in order that they 
might be avoided or remedied.*° 

Mill’s first public comment on Democracy in America was his review ci the 
first volume, published in the Wesminster Review in 1835, but this, aithough 
highly praised by De Tocqueville, was largely superseded by a review of the 
whole work when the second volume appeared in 1840. This second review, 
which should be ranked as one of the most important of Mill’s political writ- 
ings, appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 1840.'* 

While most books on Mill’s political theories make some reference to this 
review, the full extent of De Tocqueville’s influence on Mill’s thinking, especially 
in Liberty, does not appear to have been appreciated sufficiently. This is regret- 
table, for an examination of the review reveals a very close parallel to the line 
of thought developed nineteen years later in Liberty. 

That Mill had moved forward in his concept of liberty is quite clear from a 
comparison of his two essays on this theme. In 1825 he was concerned to defend 
liberty of the press against the arbitrary censorship of the government. Through- 
out he was attempting to prove that “the Law of England is as unfavourable to 
the liberty of the press, as that of the most despotic government which ever 
existed.” ?* The conflict was between a tyrannical government and a free people. 

By 1859, however, he could write, on the first page of his new essay, that 
whereas in old times the struggle between liberty and authority had been a con- 
test between the subjects and the government, a contest in which “liberty [had] 
meant protection against the tyranny of political rulers,” '* now the problem was 





*Ibid., p. 321. 


*M. St. J. Packe, The Life of John Stuart Mill (London: Secker & Warburg, 1954), pp. 199-202 

* Mill, Autobiography, p. 162. 

* Mill, “De Tocqueville on Democracy in America,” Westminster Review, XXXI (October, 1835), 
pp. 85-129. 

* Mill, “Democracy in America,” Edinburgh Review, LXIII (October, 1840), pp. 1-47 

* Mill, “Law of Libel... ,” p. 286. 

* Mill, —s from Everyman edition of Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government 
p. 6 
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somewhat more complicated. The introduction of popular government and a 

yenera! equalitarian society had changed the character of the conflict of liberty 

and authority. De Tocqueville had made Mill aware of the “tyranny of the 

majority.” 

The will of the people .. . practically means the will of the most numerous or most active part of 
e people; the majority, or those who succeed in making themselves accepted as the majority; 


» people, consequently may desire to oppress a part of their number; and precautions are as 
nuch needed against this as against any other abuse of power.” 


Understandably enough this was a form of tyranny which had not even oc- 
curred to Mill in 1825. We therefore find that not only is the source of tyranny 
different, but also the manner in which it is to be exercised. The majority can 
ertainly still exercise tyranny through its control of the law-making process, and 
no doubt will do so, “but reflecting persons perceived that when society is itself 
the tyrant — society collectively over the separate individuals who compose it 
— its means of tyrannising are not restricted to the acts which it may do by the 
hands of its political functionaries.” *® 

These two statements from Liberty bear a very close resemblance, both in 
spirit and in phrasing, to Mill’s comments on Democracy in America. The realiza- 
mn that the law is not the only tyrant, a central idea in Liberty, was one of the 
10st far-reaching discoveries made by Mill in reading De Tocqueville. 
Thus, when reviewing De Tocqueville, Mill wrote: 


s not from the separate interests, real or imaginary, that minorities are in danger; but from its 


es of religion, political party or race: and experience in America seems to confirm what 

ndered probable, that the tyranny of the majority would not take the shape of tyrannical 

hat of dispensing a power over all laws. ... It is not so much the riots, in such in- 

s, that are deplorable; [Mill had cited several examples of mob violence in America] these 

have occurred in any country: it is the impossibility of obtaining aid from an executive 

upon the mob, or justice from juries which formed part of it: it is the apatheti 
truckling of disapproving lookers-on.” 


This passage in turn has many points in common with De Tocqueville’s chapter 


on “The Unlimited Power of the Majority in the United States, and its Con- 
sequences.” 
The nature of the new tyranny, and its awful consequences, were developed 
some length by Mill in both his review of. De Tocqueville and in his later 
To pass from the one to the other shows how intimately they are con- 
cted and how many of the most famous passages of Liberty are echoes of 
sentiments expressed two decades earlier. When, for instance, Mill wrote in 
Liberty of the need to provide safeguards against the “Tyranny of the prevailing 
opinion and feeling” ** he was repeating his earlier fears of a “tyranny not over 


19 


the body, but over the mind.” ?® Many other illustrations could be cited of the 
d., pp. 67-8. 
p. 68. 
Edinburgh Review, op. cit., p. 
Liberty, p. 68. 
‘Edinburgh Review, op. cit., p. 


ey 
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close association of two treatises which are so alike in approach that whole pages 
of the one could be set beside the other, and the second seen as a restatement 
of the ideas and principles set down in the first. 

The tyranny of the majority is, of course, a direct consequence of the trends 
to an equalitarian society, the abolition of privilege, the increase of popular 
education, and the increasing participation of the middle classes in the political 
and social life of the state. In Liberty Mill was concerned to show that these 
equalitarian trends, while not yet developed to the same extent as in the United 
States, did exist, and were a powerful political force in England and in the rest 
of Europe. This is a theme developed in the Edinburgh Review article, but even 
more fully in Liberty where Mill seems to have drawn directly from Democracy 
in America. Two passages in particular are worth comparing: the first is from 
Liberty. 

Formerly, different ranks, different neighbourhoods, different trades and professions, lived in what 
might be called different worlds; at present to a great degree in the same. Comparatively speaking 
they now read the same things, listen to the same things, see the same things, go to the same 


places, have their hopes and fears directed to the same objects, have the same rights and liberties, 
and the same means of asserting them. Great as are the differences of position which remair 


they are nothing to those which have ceased. And the assimilation is still proceeding. All the 
political changes of the age promote it, since they all tend to raise the low and lower the high.” 


The second passage is from Democracy in America. 


The good things and the evils of life are more equally distributed in the world: great wealth 
tends to disappear, the number of small fortunes to increase. ... The sentiment of ambit 
universal, but the scope of ambition is seldom vast . . . life is not adorned with brilliant trophies 
but it is extremely easy and tranquil. ... Almost all extremes are softened or blunted: all that 
was most prominent is superseded by some mean term, at once less lofty and less low, less brilliant 
and less obscure, than what before existed in the world.” 


Mill was not understating the case when in his Autobiography he wrote that after 
reading De Tocqueville his own thoughts “moved more and more in the same 


channel.” 2? 


One of the most famous sections of Liberty is that which defends liberty of 
expression in all circumstances. The famous lines about “all mankind minus one” 
having no right to silence the one, have been too often quoted to need repetition 
here. The verdict that “we can never be sure that the opinion we are endeavour- 
ing to stifle is a false opinion; and if we were sure, stifling it would be an evil 
still” ** has about it an uncompromising finality that makes it one of the most 
forceful declarations of liberty yet uttered. This is the pronouncement which 
has given Mill a reputation and fame outside the rather narrow circle of political 
science students, and it is the reason why Mill could write that of all his works 
Liberty was the one which would live longest. But Mill’s faith has now become 
something far removed from a utilitarianism which could see a value in liberty 
only for the happiness it might produce. Liberty must now be defended, even at 
some cost and sacrifice in immediate happiness, for it is a priceless value in itself. 
” Liberty, p. 130. See also, Edinburgh Review, op. cit., p. 13. 
™ A. de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Oxford: World’s Classics Edition, 1953), pp. 595-96 
* Mill, Autobiography, p. 162. 

* Liberty, p. 79. 
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For the actual development of his defense of liberty, Mill owed little to De 
Tocqueville, for this was a problem which did not greatly concern him. For De 
Tocqueville the absolute value of liberty appeared axiomatic, and the question 
was not so much how to defend it as a concept, as how to achieve it in practice. 
It is this certitude of the value of liberty of expression which appears most to have 
impressed Mill and to have led him to a more searching analysis of its nature 
and implications. 

A good deal of this second chapter of Liberty is more in line with the 
traditional utilitarian concept of liberty. The argument for freedom of the press 
wgainst official control follows a very similar pattern to that expounded by Mill in 
his article in the Westminster Review in 1825, differing only in that liberty now 
has an absolute value in its own right, and not mere utility. In both essays Mill 
concludes that no restraint on freedom of expression can be justified, for no matter 
how well intentioned, it will always produce evils greater than those it seeks 
to restrain. 

But even here we find the influence of De Tocqueville, especially when Mill 
comes to write of the role of public opinion in restraining free expression in a 
lemocracy. In a modern society “the claims of an opinion to be protected from 
an attack” were based on the assumption that governments had an obligation to 
afeguard the interests of society as interpreted by the “general opinion of man- 
ind.” ** This was one of the features of equalitarian society which so disturbed 
De Tocqueville, and later impressed Mill to the extent of quoting De Tocqueville 
n his review. “ ‘Faith in public opinion,’ says M. de Tocqueville, ‘becomes in 
such countries a species of religion, and the majority its prophet.’ The idea that 


1 
th 


ie things which the multitude believe are still disputable, is no longer kept alive 
by dissentient voices.” *5 


The fate of the individual in the mass society seemed grim and unpalatable 
to such an aristocratic and determined individualist as De Tocqueville, for whom 
ergence in the mass would have been an intolerable existence. Many of 


chapters, dealing with the influence of democracy on manners; upon science 
the arts; upon language and literature; or upon social and domestic relations; 
‘re attempts to portray some of the more distasteful elements of a democracy 
cracy was inevitable, and was, in comparison with possible alternatives, 
desirable. But democracy would not produce the most desirable effects 
pt under special conditions and safeguards; conditions which were “capable, 
human care and foresight, of being realised, but capable also of being 
sd.” 2° One of the most important of these conditions was to protect the 
rests of the individual and of the minority. 
In reviewing De Tocqueville, Mill seized upon this problem as one of the 
gnificant issues raised in Democracy in America, and in adding his own 
nts in the final paragraph of the article he wrote: “What is requisite . . . 


‘t that public opinion should not be, what it is and must be, the ruling power; 


pp. 83-4. 


irgh Review, op. cit., pp. 25-26. Mill is quoting Democracy in America 
4 
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but that, in order to the formation of the best public opinion, there should exist 
somewhere a great social support for opinions and sentiments different from 
those of the mass.” 27 This need to protect unpopular opinions’ became more 
urgent as the power of the masses grew, and there was no denying that one of 
the most disturbing features of the time was “the growing insignificance of in- 
dividuals in comparison with the mass.” 78 


In Liberty these lessons were not forgotten. Observation of the industrial 
society around him had convinced Mill of their essential validity. It is not there- 
fore surprising to find that Mill had echoed De Tocqueville: “At present in- 
dividuals are lost in the crowd. In politics it is almost a triviality to say that 
public opinion now rules the world.” *° Even the remedy for the tyranny of opin- 
ion was the same as that inspired by the first reading of De Tocqueville: “Pre- 


cisely because the tyranny of opinion is such as to make eccentricity a reproach, 


it is desirable, in order to break through that tyranny, that people should be ec- 
centric. ... That so few now dare to be eccentric marks the chief danger of 
the time.” °° 

If we turn once again to the Edinburgh Review we find further confirmation 
of the essential similarity of the arguments developed there, with those later 
expressed in Liberty: 
As democracy advances, the opinions of mankind on most subjects of general int 


wen & 
come, [De Tocqueville] believes, as compared with any former period, more rooted and 
difficult to change; and mankind are more and more in danger of losing the moral courage 
pride of independence which make them deviate from the path either in 
conduct.” 


spe 
This was the “despotism of custom” which was Mill’s concern in the third chap- 
ter of Liberty. 

The last two chapters of Liberty, which deal with the limits to the authority 
of society over the individual, and with the practical application of Mill’s prin- 
ciples, do not owe as much directly to De Tocqueville as do the earlier sections 
of the essay. These sections are much more in the tradition of Mill’s utilitarian- 
ism. De Tocqueville’s influence is there only to the extent of bringing Mill to an 
awareness that there is a problem of liberty in a democratic society, and that, con- 
trary to the faith of Bentham and the elder Mill, the removal of formal political 
restraints would not automatically bring about liberty and happiness for all. 

Mill was brought face to face with the necessity of recognizing that in certain 
circumstances government control of actions, as distinct from the expression of 
opinions, was justified. In the name of justice, decency, or the greater liberty of 
all, certain restraints, such as, for example, the prevention of fraud by adultera- 
tion of food, were quite legitimate. In his attitude to these problems Mill did 
indeed go far beyond what would have been allowable by the earlier philosoph- 


* Ibid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

* Liberty, p. 123. 

* Ibid., pp. 124-25. 

* Edinburgh Review, op. cit., p. 35 
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ical radicals, but here his corrections to formal dogma show only slight signs of 
the impact of De Tocqueville. They are much more the result of his own com- 
mon-sense observations, and his own sense of right and justice. It is here, perhaps, 
that the utopian socialists have made their mark on his thinking. 

We have now seen the enormous influence of Democracy in America on the 


form and substance of the essay on Liberty. Indeed, we have seen that in many 


cases even the choice of words seems to have been governed by what Mill had 
written nineteen years earlier when reviewing De Tocqueville. It does not there- 
fore seem an over-rash statement to suggest that Mill’s decision to write Liberty 
was to a very large extent a consequence of the deep and lasting impression made 
upon him by Democracy in America; an impression which was strengthened 
when events in English society appeared to show that that country was coming 
to duplicate many of the conditions which De Tocqueville had observed already 
existing in America. 

So far only one facet of the influence of Democracy in America has been 
examined, for it is in Liberty that Mill departs most widely from traditional 
utilitarian standards. Whereas once liberty, interpreted simply as the absence of 

val restraint, had been considered as having utility in bringing about the end of 


bject of social activity and as an object which might require legal restraints for 
ts safeguarding. 

This fundamental change in attitude was developed by Mill largely in re- 
mse to the problems raised by De Tocqueville’s analysis of democracy in 
ctice; problems which, as Mill realized, could not be solved by such traditional 
litarian devices as the “harmony of egoisms.” 

De Tocqueville’s influence, however, extends to other of Mill’s writings and 
found most obviously in Representative Government. Here Mill himself 
cknowledges his indebtedness to De Tocqueville for the ideas contained in his 
In Representative Government Mill expands into a general treatise his 
nediate reaction to Democracy in America: a sincere belief in the virtues of 

‘cratic government and a desire to see an end to the power of privilege, 

red by pessimistic doubts as to the effects and consequences of uncontrolled 

vcracy. Thus, in chapter iii, “That the Ideally Best Form of Government 
entative Government,” Mill writes that “there is no difficulty” in show- 

that final sovereignty should be vested “in the entire aggregate of the com- 

’ and that not only should there be universal suffrage, but that every 
tizen should participate, at least occasionally, in the actual processes of gov- 
rment.** When all things considered it should be quite clear that only gov- 
nt in which there is participation by the whole people, or, by what in the 
tical circumstances of the large modern state is the next best thing, their 


entatives, will satisfy “all the exigencies of the social state.” ** 


raphy, p. 162. 


entative Government, from Everyman Edition of Uril presenta 


Government, p 


p- 4 


pp. 217-18. 
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Despite his convincing arguments for the necessity of democracy as a con- 
dition of good government, however, Mill finds it necessary, in chapter vi, “Of 
the Infirmities and Dangers to Which Representative Government is Liable,” 
to caution against rash overoptimism. The most immediate and serious defect of 
democracy, a defect which runs as a central theme through most of Democracy 
in America, is that the government will be under the influence of sections or 
classes whose interests run counter to the general welfare of the community as 
a whole. The possibility that the particular class seeking its own advantage might 
be the majority in the community would not lessen the evil of such furthering 
of special interests. The great danger of democracy is that the majority will use 
their numerical superiority to secure privileges at the expense of the minority. 

It was the desire to provide proper safeguards against the abuse of majority 
power which inspired Mill to develop what are now regarded as overfanciful 
schemes for the protection of minority rights through proportional representa- 
tion.*® It was with the same object in mind that Mill proposed that when demo- 
cracy is the “ascendant power” the term for a Parliament should be not less than 
five years if a “timid subserviency” to public opinion is to be prevented.** Per- 
haps the clearest illustration of Mill’s ambivalent attitude to demcracy is t 
found in his concluding remarks on the theme of Second Chambers: “T} 
constitution of a Second Chamber is that which embodies the greatest number 
of elements exempt from the class interests and prejudices of the majority, but 
having in themselves nothing offensive to democratic feeling.” 

It is not difficult to illustrate the similarities of many of the ideas enunciated 
in Representative Government with those earlier put forward by De Tocqueville. 
Yet the impact of De Tocqueville on Mill is possibly less significant here than it 
is in Liberty. Liberty represents a fundamental break in Mill’s ideas away from 
the restrictions of traditional utilitarianism. When Representative Government 
was written two years after Liberty the new ideas about liberty and democracy 
were a firmly established part of Mill’s philosophy and Representative Govern- 
ment becomes merely an application of this philosophy to a particular setting. 

It has often been said that J. S. Mill was an eclectic, yet it would be an o1 
simplification to dismiss the elements of De Tocqueville’s ideas taken over by 
Mill simply as eclecticism. Democracy in America led Mill into a profound 
dification of his thoughts; a modification which represented a more serious 
with the tenets of the philosophic radicals than even Mill seemed to be prepared 
to acknowledge. So much is this so that the developments and changes made in 
the political theories of the radicals by Mill become intelligible only when seen 
in the light of the influence of De Tocqueville. Democracy in America and 
Mill’s comments on it in the Edinburgh Review are essential reading to an und 
standing of this most interesting period in the development of Liberal polit 
theory. 


* Ibid., chap. vii. 
* Ibid., p. 313. 
* Ibid., p. 331. 
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Mill, a sensitive and sympathetic man, was led by natural inclination to 
revolt against the grosser injustices of English industrial society in the mid- 
nineteenth century. De Tocqueville made a lasting impression on him by demon- 
strating the many positive virtues of the new democratic society which Mill 
vished to see created, and yet at the same time showing that the mere extension 
f the suffrage would not remove all threats to liberty nor eliminate oppression. 


Democracy was to be preferred to any previous form of government, but it in- 
troduced new and serious dangers. It was now the task of the statesman, not to 
resist democracy, but to set up safeguards against its excesses. 





REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY OR “CHAMBER STATE”: 
THE AMBIGUOUS ROLE OF INTEREST GROUPS 
IN AUSTRIAN POLITICS 


HERBERT P. SECHER* 


Western Reserve University 


USTRIA is a country with a still rather brittle democratic tradition. Its 
characterization during the interwar period as the epitome of the Par- 
teienstaat indicated the extent to which the symbols and practices of 

parliamentarianism had been undermined by the unbridled group egotism of 


class-parties and economic organizations.‘ Parties and interest organizations 


operated with the goal of capturing legislative and executive organs, using them 


for their own exclusive purposes, thereby obviating the need for developing in- 


stitutionalized procedures for “access” to the decision-making organs. Parties as 
well as interest groups were imbued with a sense of “solidarity of the chief eco 
nomic classes,” an attitude which not only fostered class antagonism but also 
thoroughly subordinated even separately organized interest groups to the strength 
and discipline of the parties! At best the interest groups were regarded as auxilia- 
ries that enabled the parties to circulate policies and decisions more widely 
among their following. By the same token, however, this nearly complete 
identification of party and interest group gave the latter strong leverage within 
the parties, a fact which was exploited by the interest groups with considerable 
skill. 

This dovetailing of party and interest groups has been continued with minor 
modification in the political pattern of the Second Republic. Two giant parties 
and four large interest groups determine the current political structure, sharing be- 
tween them the power to make decisions that fashion official government policy. 
These are the Socialist Party of Austria, the Austrian People’s Party, the Austrian 
Trade Union Federation, and the Chamber of Commerce, that of Agriculture, 
and of Labor. Though there are other interest groups, none equals the magnitude 
of organization and political power of these four. It is proposed to examine the 
nature and role of the legally recognized functional representative bodies and 
determine to what extent the current framework of government, as well as the 
peculiarities of the party system, have modified their organization and functioning 
and what, if any, are the trends in their development.’ 


*Material for this article was collected with the aid of a U. S. Fulbright Research Grant at tl 
University of Vienna, 1956—57, while on a leave-of-absence from Western Reserve Universit 

‘Erich Voegelin, Der autoritaere Staat, Ein Versuch ueber das Osterreichische Staatsproblen 
(Vienna: J. Springer Verlag, 1936). 

*The Austrian Trade Union Federation (Osterreichischer Gewerkschaftsbund, OeGB) is n 
“public — legal” (6ffentlich-rechtlich) institution, but a club based on voluntary men 
ship. Though it is undoubtedly the most formidable of all organizations in Austria - 
ing over two-thirds of all non-self-employed persons — a separate treatment of its 
tion and special powers is not included in this paper, since that would lead too far afi 
Furthermore, the relationship between OeGB and SPOe is so close that they can hardly be 
discussed separately. See H. P. Secher, “The Socialist Party of Austria: Principles, Organ 
ization and Policies,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, II] (August 1959), 277-99 
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I 


Beginning with the re-establishment of the Second Republic under the 
sponsorship of the Allies, the two major parties have governed jointly under 
an agreement — first kept secret but later publicized officially as the Coalition 
Pact — which permitted no major piece of legislation, no important administra- 
tive regulation or appointment to be made by one coalition partner without the 
consent of the other. Over the years there evolved a system of public administra- 
tion and economic controls whereby the organization of the most important ad- 
ministrative posts in the government was shared by the two parties in direct 
proportion to their popular strength at election time. Both parties having re- 
mained at nearly equal strength since 1945, the distribution of cabinet offices 
was arranged in such a way as to assure either party of at least a deputy secretary- 
ship in strategic ministries. Depending on the proportion of popular votes cast 
for either one of the parties, the distribution of cabinet posts is merely readjusted 
to reflect the new balance of political power. Under the circumstances the 
“arithmetical accidents” of election results have to a large extent been replaced 
by a weighted index of votes which is used to fix quantitatively the position of 
either party within a controlled framework of political collaboration.’ The bed- 
rock of party collaboration is provided in the articles of the coalition pact which 
states that “government proposals that have the unanimous consent, both in sub- 
stance and in form of the representatives of the coalition parties in the cabinet, 
are binding for the representatives of these parties in the National Assembly.” 
The pact goes on to state that such co-operation must extend through the legisla- 
tive session, and that new elections can be called only upon prior agreement 
by both parties. 

The nature of this agreement has contributed enormously to the growth and 
influence of the two major parties. Through the maintenance of superb discipline 
and strict internal responsibility these parties are able to determine the course 
f political decisions from their headquarters or in joint conference with each 
ther’s top leaders. Their representatives in the parliament, informed of the 
decisions reached by these leaders, merely add their ratifying signatures in the 
form of unanimous acceptance. The problem of access to the formal decision- 
making organs, a major problem of organized interest groups in democratic 
countries, can be said, therefore, to exist hardly: at all in Austria. Under the sys- 
tem of well-organized, highly disciplined political parties that operates today in 
Austria, special interests must have a strong foothold in one party in order to 
wield any kind of political leverage. Thus, as will be indicated below, all three 
chambers, as well as the trade-unions, act primarily as appendages to the political 
parties. Their formally separate existence is indeed merely the result of the me- 


1956 a slight popular and parliamentary majority gained the OeVP seven cabinet posts « 
f twelve and the chancellorship. After the last election of May, 1959, in which the SPO 
‘btained a popular majority but had to cede parliamentary majority to the OeVP by one seat, 
this ratio changed to 6:6, with the OeVP, however, still retaining the chancellorship. The 
ratio of undersecretaryships in the cabinet was changed from 3:3 to 2:2. For a more detailed 
analysis of the proporr—as this phenomenon is known popularly —see H. P. Secher, 
Coalition Government: The Case of the Second Austrian Republic,” American Political 
Science Review, LII (September, 1958), 791. 


I 
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dieval corporate structure which, in the feudalized atmosphere of dynastic Austria 
determined the formation of economic organizations (guild, leagues, etc.). It is, 
therefore, frequently charged in present-day Austria that the country is reall) 
governed as a “democratically disguised chamberstate” in which the national as- 
sembly no longer figures as the source of all legislative power but has been 
placed, instead, by the triad of party-chamber-trade-union whose oligarchi 
leadership rules unchallenged and in opposition to the real public interest of th 
country.* 


II 


The three principal interest groups in Austria are organized so as to reflect t 
country’s division into the three chief economic classes: The Chamber of Cor 
merce, the Chamber of Agriculture, and the Chamber of Labor represent re- 
spectively employers, farmers, and workers. The features shared by these three 
organizations are their position as statutory governmental advisory bodies of 
elected representatives charged with promoting the interests of their respective 
groups.’ Under the laws establishing them these chambers assume the form the 
public corporations with nearly identical functions. Basically their tasks are: (1) 
to give reports, advice and recommendations to public legislative and admin- 
istrative bodies on appropriate matters; (2) to act in the common economic 
interest of their members; (3) to follow the work of and maintain contracts with 
the governmental departments most directly concerned with their economic 
interests; (4) to participate directly and formally in the work of a large number 


of special government boards having regulatory powers over specific sectors of 


the economy such as foreign trade, investment policy, scarce raw materials, prices 
and wages, and housing; and (5) to compile statistical data and to undertake 


such statistical and other studies as are necessary to carry out these functions. 


* See, e.g., a lecture by Dr. H. Klang (former president of the Senate of the Constitutional ( 
reprinted in Juristische Blatter, No. 1 (January, 1952), p. 74. Newspapers and per 
carry frequent commentaries — mostly negative —on the political role of the char 
e.g., Neues Osterreich, July 18, 1947, p. 7, and July 26, 1947, p. 1. Neue Wiener g 
tung, June 7, 1951, p. 4; July 10, 1951, p. 2; July 6, 1952, p. 3. Die Presse, July 15, 1952, ¢ 
“Der nahezu totale Kammerstat,” in Die Wochen—Presse, No. 45 (November 9, 195 
“Kammerstaat — ein Schritt naeher,” ibid., No. 8 (February 22, 1958), p. 3. Also, | 
Pitterman, “Parliamentarische Demokratie oder Kammerstaat?” Die Zukunft, No. 12 (1 
p. 314. Stephen Wirlander, “Droht der Kammerstad?” ibid., No. 1 (1951), p. 15 

Professional literature on the Chambers is not yet very extensive and cor 
mainly on a description of their legal and constitutional position. For general comment 
Hans Spanner (ed.), Handbuch des Osterreichischen Verfassungsrechts (5th ed.; Vienn: 
J. Springer Verlag, 1957), pp. 122 ff., and L. Adamovich, Verwaltungsrec! 

Springer, 1956), I, 179. Hans Spanner, “Die Rolle der Verfassung im 
politischen und sozialen Leben,” Zeitschrift des 6ffentlichen Rechts, NF. Bd. 7 
Spanner, “Probleme der Verwaltung durch besondere (nicht staatliche) F 
Juristische Blatter, Jg. 73/1951, pp. 12 ff. J. Werner, “Selbstverwaltung und 
sung,” Osterreichische Juristenzeitung. Jg 5/1950, pp. 437 ff. 

For a personal statement by Professor Ludwig Adamovich, former president 
Constitutional Court, stressing the adverse effects of the chambers, see Die Presse, Noven 
11, 1950, p. 3. A more favorable view can be found in an article by Herr Ing. Raab, t 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, currently chancellor of the Second f 
“Die Stellung unserer Interessenorganization,”’ Berichte und Informationen, VII (1954), 
469. 

*On the historical evolution of the chambers see Hans Meyer (ed.), Hundert Jahre dsterreich 
W irtschaftsentwicklung (Vienna: Springer Verlag, 1949) 
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The Federal Chamber of Commerce and each of the provincial chambers of 
nmerce also bargain collectively with unions. The Chamber of Labor pre- 
nares materials to aid in bargaining sessions but leaves actual negotiations to 
he unions.” 
Of the three chambers, the Chamber of Commerce is the oldest as well as 
most powerful institution; it is also the only one for which a process of natural 
rical evolution can be gainsaid. Conceived more than a hundred years ago 
1 purely entrepreneurial association, it was meant to provide the rising com- 
middle classes with an effective instrument of representation at the 


Court. Both the Chamber of Agriculture and the Chamber of Labor 
created much later and essentially as counterweights to the pressures 


ight by commerce and industry in governmental affairs.’ Membership in the 
mber of Commerce has always been compulsory, though until the advent of 
Dollfuss government certain private organizations of Trade and Industry 
rated independently. The Dollfuss government eventually arranged for the 
rption of these autonomous groups by the chamber and generally introduced 
reater degree of centralization into chamber organization. This centralized 
ture, reinforced by the experiences of the Hitler period during which the 

an Chambers of Commerce simply became part of the German Reich- 


mmer, was again adopted at the time of their re-establishment in the Second 


rian Republic. The compulsory membership was extended to all “physical 
gal persons” in commerce, industry, and trade, as well as the fiscal, credit, 
insurance businesses. A central governing authority was created, the Federal 
mber of Commerce (Bundeshandelskammer), to be elected indirectly by the 
utive committees of all occupational and professional groups represented in 
hamber. The Bundeshandelskammer was headed by a permanent secretary 
ogether with his staff, was also attached to the Ministry of Commerce to 
the administration of laws that fell within the jurisdiction of that min- 
[heir primary task was declared to be that of “obviating unnecessary de- 

> through expert analysis of the laws before they reach parliament.” * 
It should be noted that only at the lowest level of the “occupational and 
yal groups” are the executive committees elected directly and by secret 


tt. The higher governing organs up to and including the chamber presidency 
onstituted on the basis of indirect elections and the highest organs reserve the 
of co-optation. Each of the elective organs from the lowest level to the 
t appoints a secretariat which heads up into and is responsible to the general 
This constitutes the permanent chamber bureaucracy and it is to this 


ws establishing the chambers are the Handelskammergesetr (HKG) BGBI 182/4¢ 


led: 21/1948, 76/1950, 183/1954; the Arbeiterkammergesetz (AKG) BGBI 19 


ed ai 


1954 
Landwirtschaftskammern consult the legislation of the individual provinces or, e.g., 
Taetigkeitsberichte der Landwirtschaftkammer fuer Niederésterreich und Wien (bi 
ially). 
p. cu 
ral Chamber of Commerce has published a very convenient series of 
legal and administrative aspects of the chamber organi: 


unbound r 


3 pamphlets that cover all le 
n: Das Organisationsrecht der Kammern der gewerblichen Wirtschaft (Vienna: Septem 


r, 1956), Heft I-X. 
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corps of well-paid officials that falls the most important task of the Chamber of 
Commerce: the reconciliation of the divergent interests among the membership. 
These conflicting interests are, of course, the result of compulsory membership. 
This means that the different demands of crafts, industry, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, manufacturers and importers, raw-material producers and raw-material 
processors, and last but not least, of cartelized and non-cartelized branches of 
industries must be ironed out by the bureaucracy in order to permit the chamber 
to adopt a uniform stand on questions involving national economic policy.’ It 
is almost a corollary of this condition that the chamber increasingly favors re- 
straints on trade or, in its own words, becomes “the guardian of the natural limits 
of economic competition.” “Without chamber organization,” it is stated, “the 
fight of all against all would ensue.” *° 

The counterparts of the Chambers of Commerce among the farmers are the 
Chambers of Agriculture. However, due to the local nature of their interests 
these chambers were, until recently, established by provincial laws with similar 
provisions. It is only since 1953 that a National Conference of the Presidents of 
the Chambers of Agriculture" acts as a central co-ordinating body and to a cer- 
tain extent guides the policies of the provincial chambers. The establishment of 
the National Conference was a move essentially designed to introduce a certain 
equality among the various members in their dealing with the federal govern- 
ment. Previously each chamber had had separate and direct access to the Ministry 
of Agriculture by an arrangement that worked primarily to the advantage of the 
largest and most influential of the provincial organizations. As pointed out earlier, 
the regulatory functions of the Chamber of Agriculture parallel those of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The third member of the chamber triad, the Chamber of Labor, follows in 
most organizational essentials the example set by the other two. Here, too, a 
previously autonomous provincial arrangement has been replaced by a National 
Conference of Chamber Presidents. However, in this case the preponderant, 
mammoth membership of the Viennese Chamber of Commerce continues to 
act as the central spokesman for the other chambers that have become sub- 
ordinated to the Viennese leadership. The Chamber of Labor is not plagued by 
the problem of the reconciliation of interests, since its membership is much less 


inclusive and therefore much more homogeneous than that of the other two 


*Ibid., Heft I, p. 13, and HKG BGBI 182/1946, par. 43. All decisions must be unanimous 

*H. W. Johnstone, The Restraints on Competition in the Austrian Economy, U.S. Dept 
State (1952), Declassified. Based on an analysis of 200 Austrian business enterprises Joht 
stone discovered that through interlocking directorates, not outlawed in Austria, 20 persons 
control all forms of commercial and industrial enterprises. About half of that group als 
occupy either elective or administrative posts in the government. 


™ Unlike the Conference of Presidents of the Chamber of Labor, however, that of the Chamb 
of Agriculture is constituted merely as a club, i.e., on a voluntary basis: Satrunger 
Praesidentenkonferenz der Landwirtschaftskammern Osterreichs (Vienna, mimeo., 1953 
The reconciliation of interests, therefore, does not loom as large in the Chamber of Agr 
culture as it does in the Chamber of Commerce. It may be doubted that it enters at all du 
to the commanding position of the Lower Austrian Chamber of Agriculture. The effe: 
tiveness of the Presidential Conference has not yet been fully assessed. 
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chambers. Substantial numbers of employees in managerial or professional 
capacities, as well as some agricultural laborers are still specifically excluded from 
chamber membership."” 

There seems to be little doubt that the effectiveness of the Chamber of Labor 
vis-a-vis the ministries and parliament is less than that of either of the other two 
chambers. What is in dispute is the reason for such lack of effectiveness. The 
Socialists are quick to charge, for example, that even though all ministries are 
legally obligated to consult with the Chamber of Labor in matters concerning 
them, unfriendly ministries can easily get around that by sending important 
legislation to the Chamber of Labor on very short notice thus not leaving it suf- 
ficient time for study.'* This charge is indignantly denied by the Oe VP-controlled 
ministries whose spokesmen, correctly, point to the lack of autonomy of the 
Chamber of Labor vis-a-vis the Austrian Socialist party and the Socialist-con- 
trolled Austrian Trade Union Federation (OeGB). This political subordination 


f the Chamber of Labor to SPOe and OeGB is not denied by the Socialists. 


Indeed, they consider the Chamber of Labor much less a counterweight to the 


ther 


two chambers but see in its compulsory membership a means of reaching 
certain strata of workers and employees — domestics, homeworkers, certain 
agricultural laborers, etc. — that are not within the jurisdiction of the Trade 
Union Federation or that are still not members of the SPOe. Also, this chamber 
membership of primarily Socialist voting workers and employees provides the 
Chamber of Labor with a degree of financial solvency that far surpasses that of 
either the SPOe or of the Austrian Trade Union Federation. Though not gener- 
lly known, it is a readily admitted fact that the Chamber of Labor frequently 
ubsidizes the educational activities of the Trade Union Federation. Another 
advantage accruing to the Trade Union Federation through the compulsory mem- 


‘rship of the Chamber is that thereby nearly all gainfully employed persons are 


rought under the influence and authority of a Socialist-dominated labor organi- 
zation. It is also known that the legal right of consultation in matters concerning 
1 legislation is never exercised by the Chamber of Labor without prior ap- 
proval by the OeGB. For the Socialist party the chamber functions primarily as 
research bureau on consumer wants and needs, as well as on financial policies 
be adopted by the party. 
Theoretically all political parties can offer candidates for the indirect elec- 
ns in any one of the chambers. Practically it is only one party that can be 
nted on to dominate each chamber, since the party with a plurality of votes 
aptures all the seats on the governing boards. The electoral groups presenting 
themselves to the membership do not always run under the same name as the 
political party. The SPOe uses the name Freier Wirtschaftsbund for elections 

the Chamber of Commerce and Arbeiterbauernbund in the Chamber of 


4 
14 


lolf Findeis, Organisation und Tatigkeit der Arbeiterkammer, mit dem AKG und der AKG 
Wahlordnung (Vienna: Wiener Verlag, 1954). 

The information in this paragraph is based on conversations with officials of both the Chamber 
f Labor and the Chamber of Commerce. Also in recent correspondence with the General 

Secretary of the BHK and the Minister of Trade and Reconstruction (both June 4, 1959) the 
harge of preferred treatment is again singled out for specific denial. 
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Agriculture. The OVP has its three leagues —OeBB, Oe WB, and OeAAB~— 
run separately in each of the chambers. The third political party, formerl) 
VdU, now FPOe, usually runs on a “non-partisan” ticket.** Contrary t 


the 
truly compartmentalized situation in the First Republic there were some tend- 
encies noticeable to achieve greater representation of the views of one party 
the interest group dominated by the other party. Thus, the SPOe at one ti 


me 
ALTACE 


granted a representative of the OeAAB a seat on the councils of the Chamber of 
Labor and members of the FWB were occasionally asked to sit in on meetings of 
the Bundeshandelskammer. The aim here was to give the opposition group a 
chance to become identified with the decisions of the Chamber — which must 
always be unanimous — and if the group is really in favor of it, to have it present 
a “chamber” point of view within the councils of its own party. Generally this 
arrangement has worked out best in the case of the OeAAB whose position vis- 


a-vis the national leadership of the OeVP is somewhat stronger than is that 


the FWB in the SPOe. It is nearly impossible for any chamber decision to issu 


contrary to the policies of the dominant party on the governing board. Sin 


ot 





under the Austrian coalition agreement it falls to the party executive comm 


a 


to approve legislation about to be submitted to parliament, decision by the cham- 
bers contrary to party policy would never reach the National Assembly. This 
integrated form of decision-making, is made possible by the close overlapping of 


leadership among chambers, trade unions, political parties, and the legislative 


legis 


well as executive organs.'® 


III 


it was noted previously that the underlying principle of chamber organiza- 
tion was purported to be the “internal solidarity of the chief economic classes.” 
From this principle it did not seem too far-fetched to derive the assertion that 
the chambers by their activities are simply a realization of the estate and « 


rate theories of an earlier period. The argument was given even more substanc 


in the beginning years of the Second Republic when on five occasions these groups 

* OeBB — Osterreichischer Bauernbund (Austrian Farmers League); OeWB — Osterrei 
Wirtschaftsbund (Austrian Business League); OeAAB— Osterreichischer Arbeiter ur 
Argestelltenbund (Austrian Workers and Employees League); VdU — Verband der | 
abhdngigen (League of Independents), changed to FPOe — Freiheitliche Partei Oster 


(Liberal Party of Austria) in 1956. See tables at end of article for election results 
be noted that until 1949-50 no elections were held in any of the chamber 
were distributed proportionate to the strength of the parties in parliament. TI 
at least an opportunity for consultation. How important control of the chamb 
garded by the parties can be seen from this statement by Herr Raab pr 
election to the Chamber of Commerce: “If even the slightest Socialist 
on the Chambers [of Commerce], they cannot fulfill their functions 
of free enterprise. ... They must be without ties when it comes to negotiations, ar 











not possible if they also harbor a minority party.” Neue Wiener Tageszeitung, May 5 
p. 1. And a statement by the then Chancellor Herr Figl: “ importan t 
is so great in Austria that we cannot afford to vote for the individual only in the 


tion of the Chamber of Commerce. We must vote for the party which serves the 

best.” Ibid., May 28, 1950, p. 2. Similar statements can be found for the other cl 

elections as well. 

Some few, but extremely typical examples will help to illustrate this point. Chancellor 
is also chairman of the OeVP and president of the Austrian Business League (Oc W! 
that party. At the time of his elevation to the chancellorship he was president of the | 
Chamber of Commerce. His predecessor, Herr Figl, was president of the Chamber 


Agriculture for Lower Austria, still heads the Austrian Farmers League (OeBB) 
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were called in to negotiate wage limits, maximum agricultural and food prices, 
pensions, and tax policies without using the available instrumentalities of parlia- 
mentary government except for final ratification.’® It is generally agreed that 
the chambers reached the acme of their political importance during this era of 
the so-called “wage-price pacts.” These pacts were the culmination of efforts to 
stabilize the Austrian economy without introducing either a large measure of 


competition or a centrally administered plan. Production capacity as well as 
] 


“#119 


actual productivity and the standard of living were at an all time low; farmers 
threatened to reduce their already meager deliveries in order to raise prices; labor 
held fast to a policy of wage standardization and consumer subsidies while busi- 
, lacking adequate resources for either capital formation or improved methods 

f production, took refuge in steadily rising prices.’* It was a vicious circle in 
hich every one of the major economic groups — business, labor, and agriculture 
— pursued an essentially “protectionist” policy via its economic interest organiza- 
yn, rather than meet the pressing problems of the national economy in a more 
-quitable manner. Neither a market economy nor a planned economy — and 
not even a truly “mixed” economy — could be accepted by all of these groups 
sa basis for future economic development; instead, each group fought doggedly 
to maintain, in effect, the privileged position of its least productive members. 
Among labor these were the unskilled laborers; in agriculture, the poor moun- 
n dairy farmers; and in business, these were the small, family or self-employed 
rprises. Eventually the political dominance of agriculture (the chancellorship 

at that time occupied by the president of the Austrian Farmers League) 


vailed and the wage-price pacts were inaugurated, setting primarily maximum 


ultural and food prices, but raising wages insufficiently to compensate the 
sumers for the increased cost of living. For that reason the wage-price pacts 

be considered essentially a kind of holding action that had to be repeated 
ially as long as the only answer to Austria’s economic problems was the 
rvation of the existing size of the gross national product. The pacts were 


OeVP; Herr Figl, after serving as Foreign Minister for 1953-59 is now Speaker of the 
Austrian Parliament. The new Minister of Agriculture, Herr Hartmann, replaced Figl as 
head of the Chamber of Agriculture for Lower Austria. His ministerial predecessor had 
n vice-president of the Chamber of Agriculture. The Minister of Finance (Herr Kamitz, 
452—- ) was deputy secretary-general of the Federal Chamber of Commerce at the time 
f his appointment. The current Minister of Social Welfare, Herr Proksch, is also general 
retary of the OeGB. His predecessor, Herr Maisel, represented one of the most outstand- 
* examples of this interlocking of positions; he was, at the same time, president of the 
Vienna Chamber of Labor, chairman of the Metal Workers Union, a vice president of the 
OeGB, and a member of the SPOe Executive Committee. Herr Olah, currently a deputy 
peaker in the Austrian Parliament as well as chairman of the Socialist Parliamentary Club, 
1lso president of the Austrian Trade Union Federation and a member of the SPOe Execu- 
» Committee. Similar interlocking can be established for almost every individual in a 
position of legislative or executive responsibility. The following works are recommended 
rr consultation: Osterreichische Behorden (Vienna, 1957); Wer iste Wer (Vienna, 1952) 
Osterreicher der Gegenwart (Vienna, 1952); Osterreichischer Amtskalender (Vienna, 1958); 
Handbuch des Gsterreichischen National und Bundesrats (Vienna, 1956); Taetigkeitsbericht 
ler Gsterreichischen Gewerkschaftsbundes, Protokolle des 11., 12., und 13. Parteitages der 
SPOe (Vienna, 1955). 
nner (ed.), op. cit., p. 124. 


the economic ramifications of the wage-price pacts see Kurt W. Rothschild, The Austrian 
Economy Since 1945 (London: RITA, 1950), and Murray Edelmann, “The Austrian Wage- 
Price Agreements,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 77, No. 6 (June, 1954). 
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thus necessary evils reflecting the inability as well as unwillingness of agriculture, 
business, or labor seriously to increase production.*® 

The course of arriving at a typical wage-price pact ran approximately as fol- 
lows:'® Legally, the pact went through five separate stages. First, there was the 
revision of fixed governmental regulated prices, principally those of agriculture. 
This revision fell under the authority of the ministries of Agriculture and of the 
Interior. Secondly, rate increases of government-owned public utilities fell under 
the jurisdiction of the plenary committee of the National Assembly. Thirdly, the 
Federal Chamber of Commerce and the Austrian Trade Union Federation were 
authorized to bargain collectively for wage ceilings. Fourthly, an increase in con- 
sumer subsidies was subject to the approval of the Federal Assembly (both houses 
of Parliament in session). Fifthly, the National Assembly entered the process 
to determine budgetary consequences. 

All these measures and steps were, of course, joined intimately one with the 
other, and the actual mechanics of the pacts proceeded about as follows: 
Initially, leading officials of the three chambers and the Trade Union Federation 
established a working committee of technicians representing these organizations 
to estimate the impact on the various economic groups of price increases and 
other necessary readjustments. Supplied with this information the actual leaders 
of the three chambers and the OeGB took over the negotiations. These were, 
at the time, Herr Ing. Raab, president of the Federal Chamber of Commerce; 
Herr Boehm, president of the OeGB; and Herr Kraus, then minister of Agricul- 
ture. It should be observed that these three individuals did not operate on the 
same legal or constitutional level. The farmers negotiated through their ministry 
rather than through the chamber. Business negotiated through the chamber and 
not through a ministry, while the workers and employees, as consumers, nego 
tiated neither through their Ministry of Social Administration nor through the 
chamber but through the OeGB which, legally, is merely a voluntary organization 
or “club.” 

After these preliminary negotiations by the interest groups the pact was sub- 
mitted for formal consideration to the Economic Advisory Commission and then 


to the cabinet. These two bodies then referred it back again formally to the expert 
opinion of the chambers. Only after this step did the pact finally reach the Par- 
liament for discussion by the parliamentary representatives of the parties. Having 


* | differ with Edelman’s interpretation of the pacts as co-operative ventures in economic planning 
and labor-management relations. They were ad hoc arrangements born of desperation : 
they did not stop the wage price spiral. In a recent communication to this writer from the 
Ministry of Trade and Reconstruction the real function of the pacts was described as 
“merely a staggered if strictly controlled devaluation of the Austrian schilling in order t 
achieve parity with international currencies.” In other words, the pacts were viewed prima 
rily as instruments of financial policy and little attention was paid to their political im- 
plications. (Letter from Dr. Steiger, Secretary to the Minister of Trade, dated June 4, 1959 
Subsequent events have shown that solely the injection of Marshall-Plan aid saved this s 
called experiment from collapsing ignominiously with the communization of Austria as a 
not unlikely consequence. The pacts did, however, establish a precedent for direct negotia- 
tions. 

” These steps have been reconstructed on the basis of reports in the daily newspapers over this 
period. 
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been duly passed by both houses it was sent to the Allied Council for final ap- 
proval and eventual publication. 

Now this procedure loses much of its complexity when it is remembered that 
in all instances the actual negotiating partners were the two government parties 
through their chief representatives. Thus, there were either the president of 
the Federal Chamber of Commerce, Herr Raab (also acting in his capacity as 
party chairman), or the ministers of Finance and of Commerce, both also mem- 
bers of the boards of the Chamber of Commerce as well as members of the 
executive committee of the OeVP and of the parliamentary party. The chancel- 
lor, Herr Figl, as president of the Farmers League, usually entered on the cabinet 
level. Depending on the combination of men present this was either a cabinet 
committee, parliamentary club, or a meeting of representatives of the interest 
groups. On the other side, it was the head of the OeGB, Herr Boehm, or the 
vice-chancellor and chairman of the SPOe, Herr Schaerf, who together with the 
Socialist ministers of the cabinet and the president of the Viennese Chamber of 
Labor formed and reformed as either parliamentary club, cabinet committee, or 
nterest group committee. In reality there were no levels to be observed and in 
the last analysis the negotiations were carried on between Raab and Boehm, 
possibly with the consulation of Schaerf. That the legal steps were observed at 
ll was due to certain regulatory features of the pact that required parliamentary 
involvement. Specifically, the increases in rates of public utilities and certain 
tariffs were subject to the approval of the plenary committee of the National 
Assembly, a practice that still dated from the time when the railroads were 
privately operated and subject to government supervision. 

Mention was made above, somewhat tangentially, of the Economic Advisory 


Commission. At the time of the wage pacts that body could easily be considered 


» core of political decision-making which further buttressed the power of the 
mbers. The creation of the EAC was actually the result of American in- 
sistence at the start of Marshall Aid in order to facilitate relations with an Aus 
trian government already marked by more than the normal diffusion of respon- 
To this commission were appointed the presidents of the Federal 

ber of Commerce, the Vienna Chamber of Labor, and the Lower Austrian 
mber of Agriculture. In view of the OeVP domination of the agricultural 

nd commerical chambers, the Socialist president of the Austrian Trade Union 
Federation was added in keeping with the political balance already implicit in 
- coalition agreement. From 1947-48 until 1952 this body, lacking any real 
mstitutional basis, became the true center of power for economic decisions. 
actically all economic legislation originated from it being passed on to the cab- 
net and hence to Parliament for final ratification. Because of the rather shaky 
institutional authority of the commission it was eventually decided to include 
n it the ministers of Agriculture (OeVP), Commerce (OeVP) and of Nation- 
lized Industries (SPOe), thereby giving the commission the character of a cab- 


inet committee with proper observance of the proporz principle. However, since 


S. Forces in Austria, Report of the U.S. High Commissioner, No. 21 (1947), p. 2. 
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this case, economic committee of the respective government parties.”* 

After the stabilization of the currency and revitalization of the ec 
through Marshall Aid the importance of the commission declined considerably 
A consequence of the replacement of the agrarian wing of the OeVP 
business wing in furnishing the leading positions in party and cabinet after the 
election of 1952, was the relaxation of some of the most stringent regulatory 
aspects of the Austrian economy. 

The new coalition government, now under the chancellorship of Herr Ing. 
Raab, head of the OeVP business wing, embarked upon a liberal economic pol 
whose strict observance was made possible by the party’s firm control of th 
Ministry of Finance. From now on the Socialists were in effect excluded from th 
process of economic and financial decision-making as part of the bargains struc 
to perpetuate the coalition. However, as the success of the new economic policies 
of the first Raab coalition became manifest, the Socialists regretfully contem- 
plated the anomaly of their position, which prevented them, although partner 
in the coalition, from taking any credit for the improving economy. The party 
had to be content with the fact that the general expansion of productivity 


} 


it at least the opportunity to insist on larger social welfare benefits and 


wages. Under the circumstances the SPOe had to defer its demands for a gre 


share in economic policy-making to a period of not quite such obvious prosp 
Thus, between 1953 and 1956 the chambers and the Austrian Trade Un 
Federation functioned again primarily within their recognized legal framewo 
But in the latter year the SPOe, taking advantage of the mounting inflationary 
spiral, renewed its pressure for more participation in the formation of econ 
policy. Through the instrumentality of the OeGB it was now urged to reactivat 
the EAC but with greatly expanded functions, which in effect were to assure 


workers and employees “the right to codetermination at the highest level.’ 


Further, this strengthened commission would become responsible for a “join 
economic policy” that was to be the result of true co-operation between the tw 
coalition partners. This proposal necessarily raised some questions regarding 
relation of the Commission to established governmental institutions. If the « 
mission were to be provided with such far-reaching powers as to enab 
issue binding decisions the principle of the corporate state would be given at 
quasi-constitutional sanction. That the Socialists actually advocated 
arrangement is not particularly surprising once their difficult position is recognized 
The SPOe wanted a way out of the dilemma which forced it to agree officially to 
the government’s economic policy under the limitations of the coalition pact with- 
out being able to take credit for the success of that policy. In effect, the 
** No instance is known of a bill agreed upon by the Economic Advisory Commission wh 
liament failed to enact or, conversely, of a bill on which the EAC failed to agree that wa 
nevertheless passed by the National Assembly. Cf. Neue Wiener Tageszeitung, June 7, 19 
p. 4, and July 6, 1951, p. 3. 


speech at a conference of the OeGB on February 20-21 in Arbeit und Wirtschaft, B 
2, April, 1957. 
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was offering its full co-operation on matters of financial and economic policy 
n return for the establishment of an authority where Socialist-dominated interest 
; would have a permanent role in the process of decision-making. The re- 

ng “joint economic policy” would then be truly binding on the government.’ 
Naturally the conservative partner of the coalition received these proposals 
ynsiderable coolness. However, due to the continued inflationary trend 

f the general economic situation and mindful of the experience of the wage- 
price pacts, it was decided at least to reconvene the commission in its original 
lvisory capacity. A subcommittee was immediately established which dealt with 
the problems of price and wage stabilization. This subcommittee, essentially a 
replica of the full commission, made its recommendations to the commission 
which then transmitted them formally to the cabinet. Again, neither the cabinet 
r the National Assembly was expected to make any real changes in the re- 
mmendations so that in effect the subcommittee continues to act as the real 
y in problems concerning wages and prices. The arrangement thus per- 
tes on a somewhat minor scale the practices first introduced by the wage- 
ce pacts.** 


IV 


relaxation of economic controls and the steadily rising level of pros- 

n the country generally have done much to reduce the authority exercised 
chambers in the shaping of economic policies. This is particularly true 
se of the Chamber of Commerce which has always been the strongest 
most authoritarian of the three chambers. In the rather balmy environ- 

f the prosperity of recent years the Chamber of Commerce has experienced 
n amount of difficulty in maintaining its role as the uniform spokesman for 
interests. Consequently, not only the external jurisdiction of the 

f Commerce underwent a serious challenge by its sister groups, but 


rnal organization also has been subjected to strong criticism. For the 


ince the legal establishment of the chambers an attempt was made to 
l 


a definite delimitation of their jurisdiction and prohibit their expansion 
as of the economy not already under their authority. To this end suit 
tiated by the Viennese provincial government before the Constitutional 
inst the Federal Chamber of Commerce, which, under the guise of 
» an infringement of the federal principle and an unlawful delegation of 
really challenged the whole concept of authority underlying chamber 
tion. 


Constitutional Court decided in the main against the claims of the 
Government that the very existence of the Federal Chamber of Com- 


vas in effect ultra vires, but it did invalidate certain individual sections of 


w creating the Chamber of Commerce.”> This meant that several 


occupa- 
Wirlandner, “Wirtschaftsordnung und Zusammenarbeit” in Arbeit und 
ge Nr. 2, April, 1957. 
March 13, 1957, p. 1. 
Erk. und wichtigsten Beschluesse des VGH, N.F., ed. W. Antonelli, 18. Heft (1 
10 vom 26 Maerz 1953. (UOberpruefung des HKG, der Fachgruppenordnung, | 


L 2500 
-ordnung und der HK Wahlordnung.) 
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tional groups were removed from the compulsory membership clause and in 
future would be able to organize as free and voluntary associations. Since many 
of these groups fell into the category of the nationalized industries — at that time 
still fully responsible to the Socialist-controlled Ministry of Nationalized Industry 
— and of municipally-run enterprises, this decision can be considered at least as 
a partial victory of the Chamber of Labor and its Socialist backers. 

Internal criticism has been directed against the so-called integrating function 
of the Chamber of Commerce bureaucracy. This is the task which enjoins that 
bureaucracy to balance or compromise the selfish demands of the divergent in- 
terests within the chamber through suggestion, persuasion, cajolery, or eventual 
sanctions. It means that any statements, policy directives, or administrative de- 
cisions issued by the Federal Chamber of Commerce present the result of a sifting 
process at all levels of the organization and take into consideration the wishes of 
as well as the conditions prevailing in each particular branch of industry and 
business that falls under chamber authority.*° Regardless of the chamber bureau- 
crat’s specific job within the hierarchy he must be prepared to act responsibly to 
the policies laid down by his immediate appointed superiors as well as respon- 
sively to the interests of the elected representatives of a specific occupational or 
business group. In other words, he performs within the chamber a primarily 
political function, knowing that any outspoken defense of an individual group 
interest may meet with resistance at the next higher level where that group may 
no longer be strongly represented. Like any politician he must have the courage 
to make unpopular decisions, but also like any politician he may find it easier t 
follow the lead of the largest and most powerful interest within the organization.”’ 

As long as the Austrian economy was recovering from the ravages of the war 


and coping primarily with the problems created by scarcity, this function of the 


chamber bureaucracy was comparatively simple. But as soon as a measure of 
prosperity was again being achieved and the Austrian economy was beginning to 
lose at least some of its more static characteristics, the large business interests, 
who were in control of the higher governing boards of the chamber, were shaping 
chamber policy to suit their own much more competitive position rather than 
that of the smaller businesses represented in the organization. As a result, there 
occurred at the time a much publicized “exodus” by groups of artisans, craftsmen 
and small tradesmen. These groups did not really leave the chamber — impos 
sible under the compulsory membership law — but they frequently engaged in 
independent actions, such as negotiations of wage agreements or even the render- 
ing of expert opinions without notifying the chamber.** Of course, in cases of out- 


*W. Wiltschegg, “Yom Ethos der Kammerarbeit,” Wirtschaftspolitische Blatter, January, | 

* “How simple in contrast the work of Chambers of Commerce in other countries — none of 
which has, as yet, collected all of business into one single organization and which, therefore 
do not engage in a systematic, total internal ‘integration of interests.’ How simple is the wor! 
of an employee of a private interest organization that needs to represent only the I 
of its particular group.” Ibid 

* Berichte und Informationen VII, April 30, 1953 (354) and August 28, 1953 (371). For example, 
in 1953 Ruhr coke was much cheaper than domestic coke from Linz in Lower Austria. Cor 
sequently the Lower Austrian fuel dealers tried to obtain their Ruhr coke supplies fron 
Vienna importers rather than from the authorized distributors of their own province. Thé 
distributors, therefore, demanded that the Chamber of Commerce should pressure the g 
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right violations there were disciplinary measures available with which to bring 
these errant groups back into line. Of much greater import was the desire of cer- 
tain larger business groups to escape the restraining hand of the “integration of 
interests” and establish their own voluntary associations which could state the 
demands of the groups much more freely than was possible under chamber tute- 
lage. Since these groups still had to retain their individual membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce this amounted to double representation which some of 
the smaller interests could ill afford. Typically, the interests that did take such a 
step were the Union of Austrian Industrialists, the National Association of 
Austrian Businessmen, and the Manufacturer’s League. But even these “separa- 
tists” had to work with the OeVP, i.e., its Business League, if they really wanted 
to create political pressures and to keep the league strongly interlocked with the 
chamber leadership. Thus, recommendations that did not receive the approval 
f the chamber would hardly receive the legislative backing of the OeVP, a fact 
soon enough recognized by the separatists. Nevertheless, their actions have been 
viewed with considerable uneasiness by the chamber leadership who suspect that 
at some future date these voluntary groups may also try to obtain more effective 
political representation. As one of the prominent men in the chamber hierarchy 
remarked, not without some exasperation, “if the Austrian businessman had at 
his disposal within the government the kind of independent political instruments 


that are available to his American or English colleagues his need for a compul- 


ry, uniform, and centralized interest organization would largely be obviated.” *° 
It would, therefore, be rather premature to interpret these stresses and strains 


within the Chamber of Commerce as a sign that this organization is about to 


crumble away and become fragmented into its various component groups. The 


ntripetal forces, especially in the form of the really large and cohesive chamber 
ireaucracy, are still very decidedly in control. Again, it is the very character of 
rival organizations which acts as deterrent to a weakening of Chamber of 
Commerce power. As long as the Austrian Trade Union Federation, the Cham- 


ernment into regulating, i.e., restricting the amount of import coke. But by representin 
the demands of the distributors the chamber would have had to reverse its recent policy 
tatement favoring tariff reductions. Another case is that of the Division of Motor Transport 
within the Chamber, which wanted motor fuel to be put on the free list of imports. This 
was vigorously opposed by the Division of Industry whose point of view prevailed. Again, 
many machines in Austria are German products, Manufacturing enterprises naturally would 
ke to contract for repairs to be made directly by the German producer. Since this reduces 
he opportunities of local small repair shops, that group was violently opposed to such 
plan. The most celebrated of such cases occurred in Austria’s western-most province o 
Vorarlberg which boasts a long tradition of local self-government. There the employees o 
manufacturing plants authorized their work councils to deal directly with wholesalers; i. 
eir own plants in many cases sold directly to the employees at much lower prices tha: 
il stores. Of course, these small businesses objected to being circumvented in this manner 
they prevailed on the Federal Chamber of Commerce to have legislation passed b 
National Assembly which would prohibit such direct dealings. However, this law was de- 
lared unconstitutional as an interference with the power of the provinces to regulate busi- 
Individual small business organizations then exerted pressure on the provincial assem 
» pass such legislation and succeeded in nearly all provinces. (The Federal Chamber of 
Commerce did not support these individual efforts.) The surprise came in Vorarlberg when 
law was subjected to a referendum and rejected by an overwhelming majority. (LGBI 
. 8/1957). The Federal Chamber of Commerce refrained from taking any official position 
n this action. 


| 


es t 


Vb ame § 


nal conversation and letter of June 4, 1959. 
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ber of Labor, and even the Chamber of Agriculture exist as large, homogeneous 
bodies, businessmen, artisans, and craftsmen will tend to identify themselves 
primarily as employers, hesitating to abandon the only organization which can 
effectively counterbalance the combined weight of the others. The reproach met 
with by the Chamber of Commerce that it is not as influential and outspoken as 
it ought to be in certain circumstances is probably a fair indication that the 
Chamber is seriously concerned with its “integration of interest” role. Since 
it is obviously not possible to represent only one interest common to all members 
there always will be cases in which a group will feel slighted by chamber action 


Another factor of great importance in assessing the strength of the Cham 


of Commerce to the small businessman has always been its so-far-unc 
ability to keep out unwelcome competition in a particular area of enterprise. 
is coupled with the chamber’s function as a court of arbitration in question 
volving the expansion of business operations to include goods and services 
were not originally enumerated in the trade license. In the case of small 
nesses that puts the power of life and death into hands of the chamber 
ganization. 

The criticism leveled against the chambers for not heeding the interes 
any one of a number of groups suggests that the chamber probably takes its role as 
conciliator seriously. The publicity surrounding internal chamber dissatisfaction 
moved the General Secretary to declare on one occasion that “any failure by the 
chamber to fulfill its primary task of ‘interest reconciliation’ would have as an 
unthinkable consequence the turning away of these groups from the chamber 
order to seek direct support from the legislature and the executive. Such a de- 
velopment would increase the danger that the reconciliation of interests w 
take place without an adequate consideration of the point of view of those wh 
alone are capable of understanding their own problems, the businessmen. 

V 

It would appear that holding fast to the concept of “internal s 
could only encourage a certain torpidity of the body politic and economic. 
were true, then the political process of the Second Republic might very 
have shown again the frustrations of its prewar predecessor. That this is not 
case is amply borne out by the record of adjustments, and compromises which 
must be arrived at within the framework of the coalition but, due to th 
animity rule of the coalition pact, are often obscured from public view. 
at the unofficial level of pre-parliamentary conferences and exchanges betw 


party and interest group representatives a good deal of political horse-tradit 
This was done until recently under the authority of the 
Industry and Business. It was changed recently to li 
Dusinesses. 
Berichte und Informationen VII, April 30, 1953 (354). Cf. the 
lecture to the Danubia-Europa Institute which this writer 
Commerce will lose their right to economic self-regulation 
with primitive individualism . .. only if the chambers prove . 
interest — even where they must act in the interest of only 
they be able to fulfill their mission for society at large 
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» and is indeed carried out. Ultimately it is the threat of dissolving the 

yn which brings about concessions by either side that were originally re- 
led impossible of attainment. Generally, this can be taken to mean that the 
pattern of politics in the Second Republic no longer conforms to the 
ignment of interests since it is carried on under cover of all-inclusive politi- 
nd economic organization. As both parties and interest groups become less 


s-oriented, oppositional tendencies within each camp become more outspoken. 


nly strong party discipline which gives the rather misleading impression that 
ntending fronts run regularly between “red” and “black.” The official 
arity merely hides the many combinations of interests that are not only 
but actually do exist presently in Austrian politics. 
[hus, both agriculture and industrial labor are substantially in agreement on 
eed for a regulated economy.*? On the other hand, agriculture’s demands 
r higher prices usually meet with the resistance of labor and industry. The big 
mmercial and manufacturing interests disagree with the large exporting 
ts on questions concerning tariff regulations, with the trade unions usually 
the side of the former. The Austrian Trade Union Federation in turn must 
th the conflicting demands of industrial unions and white-collar unions, 
tter nearly always obtaining the support of the Chamber of Labor. Workers, 
loyees and self-employed in small businesses are equally interested in maxi- 
old-age security benefits and other social welfare measures — a fact which 
them continually in conflict with Industry and Export who maintain that 
must foot the bill for such measures with higher prices. Within business 
there is the always latent conflict between importers in favor of a liberali- 
f the market, and exporters and other commercial interests favoring 
r restrictions. And, of course, there is the tug-o’-war between cartelized and 
irtelized branches of industry. Again, though the leadership of the Cham- 
Labor is primarily consumer-oriented in its recommendations to the SPOe, 
| as strongly attracted to Keynesean theories in its financial blueprints, there 
ough old-time Socialists in the party bureaucracy who advocate increased 
ation rather than deficit financing to cure the ills of the economy. 
onsumer-producer conflict also manifests itself within the Chamber of 
lture in the frequently very strained relations between farmer consumer co- 
and farmer producer co-operatives. ~ Since the latter are usually much 
han the former they are able to dominate the Chamber of Agriculture 
ed discussion of Austria’s agrarian problem see the symposium on “Das éster 
Landwirtschaftsproblem,” Wirtschaftspolitische Blatter, October, 1956; also E 
nn, “Wozu ein Landwirschaftsgesetz?”’ Osterreichische Monatshefte, XIII, Nr. 1 
wuary, 1957), p. 10, and E. Bobersk, “Der Bauer als Wirtschafts und Sozialpartner 
ren Gruppen des Mittelstandes,” ibid., p. 12. A recent interview with the President 
Lower Austrian Farmers League (NOeBB) provides some excellent insights into t 
il obstacles facing agriculture in Austria, especially in view of the organiz 
mmon Market. Die Wochen-Presse, December 8, 1958, p. 1. 
xresent the “economists” of the Chamber of Labor seem to have the edge 
ygists” of the party bureaucracy. See, e.g., the espousal of currency and cre ed t poli 
ruments for the regulation of the economy and the only very mild refere limi 
zation in the new program of the SPOe. (“... only where it is in the publi interest.”’) 


se Program der SPOe, Beschl. am ausserord. Parteitag 14 Mai 1958 (Vienna, SP Oc 
pp. 14-16. 
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using it primarily as a producer protective association. In this capacity the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture must be able to deal, internally, with the conflicting demands 
issuing mainly from the large wheat farmers of Lower Austria and the smaller 
cattle raisers of Styria, and externally, with the Chamber of Commerce’s at- 
tempt to forestall competition from these co-operatives with its own business 
enterprises.** For example, the Chamber of Commerce would have liked nothing 
better than to be able to include certain farm co-operatives in the provisions of 
the Prohibitory Law. That would have made it possible to deny trade licenses to 
such co-operatives whose activities were an infringement on already existing 
business enterprises.*> Politically, this means that the two leagues representing 
these interests within the OeVP, the Agrarian League (OeBB) and the Business 
League (Oe WB), continue to regard each other with open suspicion. The strain 
engendered thereby occasionally reaches such proportions that, it is rumored, the 
Agrarians threaten to join forces with the Socialists —the feared “red-green” 
coalition. The third faction of the OeVP, the Workers and Employees League 
(OeAAB), represents primarily the consumer’s point of view which, needless to 
say, brings it into frequent opposition to the other two groups. Much as it may 
echo many of the welfare policies of the SPOe and even strongly support the 
deficit financing schemes of the Chamber of Labor against the balanced budget 
concept of the government, the O¢AAB’s militant Catholic social reformism and 
its rather small membership prevent any effective political exploitation of its 
policies within the OeVP. 

The observable tendencies within the Austrian political process indicate 
an equilibrium of group interests that seems to range from precarious to well- 
balanced. It is possible to recognize the replacement of the negative immobilism 
of the First Republic by more positive interaction. But it must be noted that 
this development is still taking place at the expense of so-called “neutral” in- 
stitutions, i.e., executive, legislature, etc., by making them merely formal in- 
strumentalities of party and group power. Desirable as it may be to have the 
various political and economic groups join frequently and intimately in the mak- 
ing of decisions, there remains the danger that the absence of a really strong com- 
mon institutional denominator — be it in the form of tradition, symbol, or office 
— may undo much of the positive collaboration that has marked the post-World 
War II years. The coalition very possibly has served to encourage a flexible 


pluralism while keeping it within bounds of manageability. Co-determination 


*“Die Landwirtschaft als Konkurrent” (Part III of the symposium), in Wirtschaft 
Blatter, Oc tober, 1956, p. 73. 


* The agricultural interests countered this move with a futile attempt in 
complete elimination of the Prohibitory Law. Sten. Prot., Nr. VI, 19 
Agriculture’s main objective is to exercise exclusive control over the ¢ 
and to impose the farmers’ own prices and distribution quotas on other 
severely the importation of foreign agricultural products. Cf. General Uni 
Co-operatives, Annual Report 1951. The current demands for a compre 
Law are directed, in effect, toward removing all agricultural production from the 
mechanism and putting them instead under the special and exclusive authorit 
Chamber of Agriculture. The following editorial comment is quite interesting in this respé 
“It will be difficult for an agricultural policy rejecting the coercive methods and prof 
gandistic measures of the dictatorial state to replace by other methods the impuls 
productivity connected with a free market system.” Die Presse, July 1, 1951, p. 1 
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is precisely not the issue in Austria that it is in West Germany, because of the 
ability of all groups and especially organized labor to participate in the making 
of economic decisions affecting their immediate well-being. The currently much- 
debated role of functional representation organs and agencies in the Federal 
Republic of West Germany or in Switzerland shows that Austria is only practic- 
ing what in these countries is still obscured by a pseudo-parliamentary ritual.” 

Any assessment of the Austrian example must take into consideration 
that both republics were the artificial creations of two world wars and that es- 
pecially in the Second Republic the parties qua parties were the initiators of gov- 
ernmental authority. Their organization, their functions predated the “state” in 
every respect. Just as the political parties took over the control of socalled “‘neu- 
tral” institutions such as the legislature and the executive, so did the economic 
interest groups, in the absence of a strong state and as it were, by default of the 
parties, transfer to themselves the regulatory functions of the welfare state. In a 
sense the execution of these tasks was the most important and significant function 
if these groups and accounts largely for their growing organization and power. 


It was, however, the intimate dovetailing of party and interest group personnel 
that, in the last analysis, permitted compromises to be reached on the basis of 
political as well as economic considerations. From the point of view of party 
pressure group interaction, the Second Republic probably comes as close to being 
an example of an “osmotic relationship” as is possible to find on the continent 
today. The interest groups and the parties may appear to have rejected the “state” 
as an intruder — but by their planned and unplanned co-operation they have, in 


effect, succeeded in preparing the ground for a better articulated political com- 
munity and for the emergence of a generally respected and acceptable Austrian 
national state. 


, the functional chambers in the various West German Lander, esp. the Bavarian Senate. 
See Taylor Cole, “Functional Representation in the German Federal Republic.” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, II (August, 1958), p. 256. On similar developments in Switzer- 
land see Erich Gruner, Die Wirtschaftsverbande in der Demokratie— Vom Wachstum der 
Wirtschafts organization im Schweizer Staat (Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1957), Separat- 
druck aus Schweizer Zeitschrift fuer Geschichte. Bd. 6, Nos. 1, 3 (1956). 
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INTEREST GROUPS IN AUSTRIAN POLITICS 


Taste III 
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THE SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Murray L. WEIDENBAUM 


Boeing Airplane Company 


T IS THE PURPOSE of this study to examine the scope of federal govern- 

ment spending. It would seem at first that this is a simple matter of adding 

up the expenditures of the various federal agencies. In practice, many dif- 
ficulties arise, mainly in defining (1) which agencies are actually part of the 
federal government and (2) which moneys being expended are federal funds. 


ExisTING DEFINITIONS 


A number of definitions of the scope of federal government spending have 
already been developed in the course of preparing various official series on gov- 
ernment expenditures or purchases. Each of these definitions is useful for cer- 
tain purposes. Each measure, from a separate point of view, draws at a different 
place and in a different way the line between the transactions which are included 
in the measure of government spending and those which are not. 

Cash Withdrawals. The Daily Statement of the United States Treasury re- 
ports the amount of cash withdrawals from the Treasury, other than public debt 
transactions. This measure includes the expenditures of all wholly-owned federal 
government agencies and enterprises (plus the social insurance and other trust 
funds they administer) which “clear” through the United States Treasury. This 
measure essentially reports the disbursements of those agencies for which the 
Treasury acts as banker. 

Federal agency transactions through commercial and other private banking 
facilities are not covered. In effect, this excludes most of the operations of gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises, such as the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Federal Land Banks, which maintain accounts at commerical banks. 


The series on cash withdrawals is the only measure of federal government spend- 
ing which is available on a daily basis. 


Budget Expenditures. The central series in the annual budget document, 
budget expenditures include the transactions of all wholly-owned federal gov- 
ernment agencies. Trust funds and government-sponsored enterprises, which deal 
in various degrees with funds not owned by the federal government, are omitted. 

Cash Payments. The annual budget contains a special measure of federal 
government payments to the public, the so-called “consolidated-cash” series on 
government expenditures. This series includes the transactions of wholly-owned 
agencies as well as trust funds and some government-sponsored enterprises. It 
is rather an eclectic, pragmatic series whose scope is never defined except by in- 
ventorying of its coverage. 

In general, all of the agencies whose funds are appropriated or controlled 
by the Congress or the President are included. Some partially-owned and other 
government-sponsored enterprises which, at least in the past, were subject to 
budgetary control are also included, such as the Federal Home Loan Banks and 
the Federal Land Banks. The Federal Reserve System, however, is excluded. 
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Government Purchases. In the derivation of the series on Gross National 
Product (GNP) —a basic indicator of the over-all level of economic activity — 
the Department of Commerce has prepared a measure of “Federal Government 
purchases of goods and services.” This is the share of the national output which 
is purchased by the federal government. Because it is a part of GNP, “purchases 
of goods and services” are a very widely used measure of federal government 
spending. 

Federal government purchases of goods and services include (1) the wages 
and salaries of military and civilian employees of “general” government (i.e., ex- 
cluding government business-type enterprises); (2) goods and services purchased 
from the private sectors of the economy; and (3) the capital investment of the 
business-type enterprises operated by the government. 

As a generalization, this measure only includes those activities which are 
financed by taxes or the public debt. Goods and services produced by the gov- 
ernment and provided to the public at a price are generally excluded and are 
considered to be a part of the business sector of the economy. 

Adequacy of the Four Measures. To the knowledge of the writer, there has 
been no privately developed definition of the scope of federal government spend- 
ng which was not based on one of the above. Each of these definitions is useful 
for certain purposes, which may illustrate the point that there is no all-purpose 
classification of government spending. 

For the general analysis of government finances, however, these four defini- 
tions all have serious shortcomings. The series on cash withdrawals, budget 
expenditures, and government purchases are too narrow, ignoring important seg- 
ments of governmental operations. Although the coverage of the cash payment 
series is broader than that of the others, it is inadequate because of its lack of a 
basic underlying rationale or concept. It neither furnishes a guide as to the rea- 
sons for the current composition of the measure nor as to how future develop- 
ments affecting the scope of federal government spending would be treated. 


A SuGGESTED DEFINITION 


A general definition of the scope of federal government spending must not 
be limited to any specific use to which it will be put. Primarily, a measure of 
government spending should indicate the various transactions between the gov- 
ernment and the public, the latter comprising individuals as well as businesses. 


These transactions include government purchases of the products of private in- 
dustry, interest payments to holders of government bonds, veterans’ pensions, and 
rants to state and local governments. 


In none of these cases, is it relevant to distinguish between those goods and 
ervices furnished by the government to the public at a price and those which are 
not, as is done in the government purchases measure; or between the government 
funds flowing through the accounts of the U.S. Treasurer and those that do not, 
as is done in the cash withdrawals measure; or between the funds which are 
“wholly” owned by the federal government and those which are just “partially” 


wwned or held in trust, as is the case in deriving budget expenditures. 
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If there is a common thread, it is that all of the spending programs included 
in a general measure of federal government spending are, within limits established 
by federal legislation itself, subject to direct Congressional or executive control: 
that is, in the administration of the fiscal policy of the federal government, thes 
are the governmental units whose spending patterns can deliberately be utilized 
or adjusted. 


For example, if the President wishes to reduce the total amount of govern- 


ment spending during a given period as an anti-inflationary device, these are the 
agencies which his representatives in the Treasury Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget would consider to be under their jurisdiction. Conversely, these are 
the agencies which would wish to discuss their controllable spending actions 
with the President’s representatives. It appears to the writer, based on his own 
observation of the administration of federal fiscal policy, that the following 
groups of agencies, and their designated spending programs, meet the above 
criteria. 

The Cabinet Departments. These agencies are headed by persons who are 
appointed by the President, who are members of his official “family,” and 
serve at his pleasure. Hence, their activities are most susceptible to control ot 
direction by the federal fiscal authorities. The cabinet departments contain, 
addition to activities financed entirely from federally-owned funds, important 
governmental trust funds. 

The expenditures from these trust funds, which are mainly benefit payments 
to individuals covered by the government’s social insurance systems, are segre 
gated from transactions with “federal” funds, moneys raised by taxes, debt 
suances, and fees and charges. The revenues of the trust funds may not be 
diverted to general governmental purposes nor are the expenditures from those 
funds included within the conventional budget totals. 

From the accounting point of view, a governmental trust fund has been 
defined as: “Moneys received by the Government for the benefit of individuals 
or classes of individuals. Moneys held in trust being payable to or for the us 
beneficiaries only, are not available for general expenditures of the Government.” 
There is some question as to what extent these trust funds are really nongov- 
ernmental moneys or to what extent they have been created simply to take gov- 
ernment programs “out of the budget.” Their revenues are primarily taxes col- 
lected by the Internal Revenue Service which have been dedicated to a particulat 
purpose. The highway trust fund is a case in point. Revenues from the gasoline 
and other highway-related excises, which prior to the 1956 Federal Highway Act 
were general fund receipts, have been transferred to this trust fund and are used 
to make highway grants to the states, an item formerly included in the total of 
budget expenditures. The extent to which these revenues are not owned by the 
government — and, hence, the extent to which the expenditures are not gov- 
ernmental — is very questionable. Aside from political repercussions, there is 
little to prevent the Congress from transferring any uncommitted balances of 
this trust fund back into the general fund of the Treasury. 


* Estill E. Naylor, Federal Accounting (Washington: Daniel Press, 1948), p. 98. 
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From the viewpoint of over-all budgetary analysis, however, what is more 
important is the fact that these funds have been established for a public purpose, 
are administered by government agencies and employees, and a measure of gov- 
ernment spending will not be comprehensive if they are omitted.” 

“Independent” Agencies. The non-cabinet, but wholly-owned agencies, 

boards, and commissions of the federal government administer activities, includ- 
ing trust funds, which are generally similar to those of the major subdivisions 
f the cabinet departments. These agencies are headed by persons who are ap- 
pointed by the President and, to a significant but often somewhat less a degree 
than the cabinet departments, are amenable to the direction of the federal fiscal 
,uthorities. 

Like the departments, “independent” agencies generally are financed by 
funds appropriated by the Congress, are manned by employees covered under 
various civil service acts, and are serviced by the central administrative and 
“house-keeping” offices of the government. These agencies range from the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Veterans Administration, whose utilization 
f resources measured in terms of manpower or materials eclipses that of many 
ibinet departments, to the American Battle Monuments Commission and other 
memorial commissions and the National Labor Relations Board and other regula- 
ry agencies involving limited direct utilization of resources. 

Mixed-ownership Enterprises. The government-sponsored enterprises present 

mixture of public and private elements of organization, ownership, and admin- 
stration with no clear line of demarcation between those that are primarily public 
in character and those that are essentially private.* They are banking or credit 
agencies which have been established under the auspices of the federal govern- 
ment. Most of them were granted public funds to enable them to commence 
perations. Depending on the provisions of their “organic acts” (the Congres- 

nal statutes establishing them) some of these enterprises have repaid the 
nitial Treasury investment or added or substituted capital obtained privately. 
Those enterprises which are owned entirely or primarily by the private users are 
rarely subject to the jurisdiction of the federal fiscal authorities. 

However, certain government-sponsored enterprises, particularly those in 
which the federal government retains the bulk of the ownership, are within the 
purview of federal fiscal policy. The secondary market facility of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association is the most important representative of this group 
at the present time. As of March 31, 1955, the federal government held $92.8 
million of the total capital stock of $92.9 million. The enterprise is managed by a 
board of directors consisting of the Housing and Home Finance administrator 


“Jesse Burkhead, Government Budgeting (New York: Wiley, 1956), p. 119. 
f mixed-ownership enterprises creates a ‘twilight zone’ in the national economy which 
neither governmental or private.” Harold Seidman, “The Government Corporations; Or 
ganization and Controls,” Public Administration Review, Summer, 1954, p. 191. It may be 


nteresting to note that Gerhard Colm uses identical language in describing this phase of 
ynomic activity: “... in the modern economy a twilight zone exists in which public and 
private activities are intertwined.” Gerhard Colm, “The Government Sector, A Re-examina 
n of Controversial Issues,” Problems in the International Comparison of Economic Ac- 


ounts (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 123. 
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and four persons appointed by him. Its activities are carried on by the regular 
civil service employees of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and are sub 
ject to Budget Bureau review and General Accounting Office audit.‘ 

In contrast, a number of privately-owned government-sponsored enterprises, 
which have varying degrees of relationship to the federal government, either 
wend their independent way, or at times, have engaged in actions which are per- 
verse to federal fiscal policy. It may be worthwhile to examine at a bit greater 
length these and other borderline cases. 


BORDERLINE AGENCIES 

A difficult question is presented by the case of government-sponsored enter- 
prises which are no longer federally-owned. Their inclusion or exclusion from the 
government sector is inherently subjective and arbitrary. The writer has discerned 
no clear rules or logical reasoning to guide such determination, either in the liter- 
ature or in government practice.’ In fact, there is a surprising dearth of writings 
on the subject of mixed-ownership or government-sponsored corporations in the 
United States. What little discussion of the subject occurs in the literature has 
been contributed by economists who have encountered the problem in connection 
with other questions.’ 


There are three major groups of enterprises which are “sponsored” by the 


federal government but in which the government retains no ownership. These 
are the Federal Home Loan Banks, the Federal Land Banks, and the Federal 
Reserve System. Although they all engage in lending to financial institutions, 
they differ from each other in certain very important ways. 


Federal Home Loan Banks. The Federal Home Loan Banks make short-term 
advances to member savings and loan associations on the security of home mort- 
gages and U.S. public debt obligations. All of the capital stock of the banks is 
owned by the member savings and loan associations.* Each bank is managed by 
a board of directors, four of whom are appointed by the Home Loan Bank Board 


* The figures on government corporations contained in this section were taken from the cory 
tion statements appearing in the Treasury Bulletin, January, 1956, pp. 62-67. Other 
was drawn from unpublished information made available by the Treasury Department 
. there are no criteria for drawing these lines [between governmental and nongovernmental], 
other than arbitrary ones, particularly as applied to the classification of government enter- 
prise.” Burkhead, op. cit., p. 228. “. . . several types of activities are val ic in one respect 
and private in another. Thus they can be counted either as public or as private act 
depending on the specific question asked concerning the boundary line between the publ 
and private sectors of the economy.” Colm, op. cit., p. 121. 

*The standard works on government corporations generally ignore the subject. Cf. Marshall 
Dimock, “Government Corporations: A Focus of Policy and Administration,” American 
Political Science Review, October, 1949, pp. 899-921, and December, 1949, pp. 1145-64; John 
McDiarmid, Government Corporations and Federal Funds (Chicago: University of Chicag 
Press, 1933); John Thurston, Government Proprietary Corporations in the English Speaking 
Countries (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1937). 

"Solomon Fabricant, The Trend of Government Activity in the United States Since 1900 (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1952), p. 11 and Raymond J. Saulnier, The 
Growth of Federal Lending, Loan Insurance and Guarantees (New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1952), pp. 1-2. 

“Each member must own stock of the Federal Home Loan Bank of its district i to two per 
cent of its loans outstanding to home owners.” U.S. Home Loan Bank Board, The Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, 1932-1952 (Washington, 1952), p. 13. 
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and the remainder by member institutions. The banks finance their operations by 
issuing their own obligations or selling their holdings of Treasury securities. These 
actions require Treasury approval. The Federal Home Loan Banks also have 
standby authority to borrow up to $1 billion from the Treasury. 

Federal Land Banks. In contrast, the Federal Land Banks furnish mortgage 
credit to farmers by providing loans through individual national farm loan as- 
sociations. All of the capital stock of the banks is privately owned and there is 
no authorization for future federal subscriptions. The Banks are subject to the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration. However, each bank selects its 
own officers and is not subject to audit by the General Accounting Office nor 
budgetary review by the Budget Bureau or the Congress. The Banks do not need 
to obtain Treasury approval to issue their own securities or engage in transactions 
in United States public debt securities. 

Individual farmers obtain loans through their national farm loan associations, 
buying stock in the association equal to 5 per cent of the loan. The association, 
in turn, purchases a like amount of stock in the local Federal Land Bank. When 
the loan is repaid, the stock of the bank and of the association is retired. 

The Land Banks obtain funds mainly from the sale of consolidated federal 
farm loan bonds to the investing public. These bonds are not guaranteed by 
the federal government but are by law “instrumentalities of the Government of 
the United States” and the income from them is exempt from federal, state, 
and local taxes.°® 


Federal Reserve System. The third type of government sponsored enterprise, 


the Federal Reserve System, is administered by a Board of Governors appointed 
by the President of the United States. The Board exercises control over the 
policies of the System. 


The hearings before the Patman Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report evoked considerable discussion of the public nature of the 
Federal Reserve System. Chairman Martin of the System’s board of Governors 
presented a statement to the effect that the Board is “fa part of the Government 
of the United States.” He pointed out that the Congress had granted the Board 
important rule-making functions which it performs as an agent of the Congress.?° 
However, the Acting Comptroller General of the United States stated that the 
reason for the accounts of the Board of Governors not being audited by his of- 
fice was that the law specifically provides that its funds, which the Board obtains 
from the Federal Reserve Banks, are “not to be construed to be Government 
funds or appropriated moneys.” ” 

The individual Federal Reserve Banks are owned by the member commercial 
banks. Each national bank must become a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, subscribing an amount equal to 6 per cent of its capital and surplus to 
the district Federal Reserve Bank. State-chartered banks who wish to use the 


f July 17, 1916, 12 U.S.C, 931. 
S. Congress, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Monetary Policy and the Management 
f the Public Debt, Hearings before the Subcommittee on General Credit Control and Debt 
Management (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 47. 
"Ibid., p. 986. 
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Federal Reserve facilities may join voluntarily. The Federal Reserve Banks pay 
90 per cent of their retained earnings to the Treasury and their entire surplus 
would revert to the Treasury in the event of their liquidation. The employees of 
the banks are not considered to be government employees. Also, the system has 
no authorization to borrow funds from the Treasury, nor is it conceivable that 
such a situation would arise in view of the nature of its central bank credit func- 
tions. The chairmen of the Reserve Banks stated to the Patman committee: 

In our opinion, Federal Reserve Banks are partially part of the private economy and 

the functioning of the Government (although not technically a part of the Government 

believe that it was an essential part of the intent of Congress, in enacting the Federal R 

that Federal Reserve banks should thus be allied to the Government but not be a part 
Government itself.” 


It should be noted that the Federal Reserve System has a close relationshi 
to the Treasury with respect to the management of the public debt. Fe 
Reserve open market transactions and other actions influencing credit condi 
have an important bearing on both the volume of bank-held Treasury securities 
and the conditions and terms under which the Treasury can float new issues, 

There are administrative or political limitations to the initiative of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the federal debt management field. In the face 
rent demands to place it under the jurisdiction of the President 
the System must exercise its independence with sufficient caution and moderati 
so that the Congress will permit it to retain such independence. This is part 
larly true in view of the strategic importance of the System’s actions on 
economic conditions. 

The Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System re- 
cently has explained the degree to which the System can operate independent! 


of the fiscal and other authorities of the federal government: 


This question of “independence” has been thoroughly debated throughout the | 


ntral banking. On numerous occasions . . . Congress 
that the Reserve System should be independent — not 
ent within the structure of the Government. This does not 
anism can or should pursue a course that is contrary ¢ 
licies. It does mean that within its technical field, in deciding upon 
nd credit policy, it shall be free to exercise its best collective judgment 


Conclusion. It is important to keep the privately-owned, government-spon- 
sored enterprises in proper perspective. Although all three groups of enterprises 
play important roles in the economy, their net expenditures are quantitatively 


f 


unimportant from the point of view of preparing or selecting a measure of gov- 
ernment spending. In the fiscal year 1955, the net expenditures of the Federa 
Home Loan Banks were $144 million. Comparable data are not prepared for 


the Federal Reserve System. However, available financial statistics indicate that 


*U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Monetary Policy and the 


»f the Public Debt, Their Role in Achieving Price Stability and High-Level Emt 
Replies to Questions and other Material for the Use of the Subcommittee on 
Credit Control and Debt Management (Washington: Government Printing Of 
p. 649 

lliam McChesney Martin, Jr., Statement before the Senate Finance Committee 


1957 (reprinted in Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1957, pp. 866-67) 
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lisbursements of the System (other than transactions in United States 
bt securities) are also minor when compared to the outlays of the cabinet 

ts and the larger independent agencies. For example, in the calendar 
net expenditures of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
about $300,000; the discounts and advances made by the Federal 


5. the 


wer;re 
Banks were $188 million; and the net earnings of the Reserve Banks were 


llion, of which $252 million was paid to the United States Treasury.’ 
writer believes that a general measure of federal government spending 
lude the transactions of all of the privately owned, government-sp« 
rations — the Federal Home Loan Banks, the Federal Land Banks, 
ve System. The actual outlays of these enterprises are hardly 


It 


nm 


— 5 " 
Federal Reser 


ble to the control of the fiscal authorities of the federal government. 
ly a case of viewing Treasury security dealings as a part of the econ- 


all central banking system, which may include all three groups of 
nt-sponsored enterprises. Fundamentally, the writer believes that the 
ncy or enterprise within the scope of this study should be 


yn of a given ager 


1ed by its ties to the United States Treasury and hence, by the ultimate 
veness of its spending actions to the fiscal authorities of the federal gov- 
it. It would appear that neither the Federal Home Loan Banks nor the 


| Land Banks nor the Federal Reserve System meet those criteria. 


SUMMARY 
measure of the expenditures of the federal government should 
ted by the specific uses to which it may be put. A broad definition 
of government activities is presented, based on the inclusion of 
*s whose financial transactions are subject to direct control by the 
ties of the federal government. Included are the cabinet depart- 


’ ’ 
snadent agencies, 


ei 


1 agencies, and the various business-type enterprises in which the gov- 


’ the trust funds administered by these depart- 
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a Tull 
excluded from the defined scope of government spending. 
Lowell Harriss who contends 


or part owner. Enterprises which are entirely owned by private 


re 
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ader may wish to sympathize with C. 
finition of government spending is a “slippery concept” and that 


r to grasp as “complicating factors grow in size and variety. 


Budget, Federal Government Receipts 
1955, 1956, 1957 (Washington, 1956) 2nd Annual 
tem (Washington, Board of Governors, 1956), pp. 60, 65 
vernment Spending and Long-run Economic Growth,” 
-edings, May, 1956, p. 156 





A DIFFERENT VIEW OF UNITED STATES 
POLICY IN AFRICA 


PETER DUIGNAN AND LEwis GANN 


Hoover Institution, Stanford University 


EW COUNTRIES in the world today possess closer links with the African 

continent than the United States. After all, one out of every ten American 

citizens can boast of one or more African ancestors. Furthermore, Ameri- 
cans have long traded with Africa; they have helped to open up its interior as 
explorers and missionaries, frontiersmen and soldiers, tobacco farmers and mining 
engineers, while Negro-Americans have exercised a profound influence on the 
continent in helping to build up African Independent Churches and pioneering 
different types of African nationalism. 

Today American interests in Africa have become even more immediate, for 
the continent is in danger of becoming a battleground between East and West, 
its possession being of major importance for each of the major power-blocs for 
economic, strategic, and ideological reasons. In the light of recent changes, Amer- 
ican policy towards Africa is therefore being reconsidered, and many have come 
to the conclusion that the United States should embark on a new course. “Co 
lonialism” should be denounced; America should back African nationalist move- 
ments, even at the expense of existing good relations with those of its allies which 
still have colonies on the continent. The white settlers in Africa should there- 
fore be regarded as a liability and abandoned. Now, admittedly, any liberal- 
minded student of African affairs can agree with much in the studies of Bowles, 


Herskovits, and Shepherd, but there also seems to be a great deal of political 
naiveté in these studies about the role of settlers in Africa, and the realities of 
power politics. 


Most dangerous is the point of view held by Bowles, Herskovits, and Shep- 
herd that the United States should sever its ties with the colonial powers and 
identify itself solely with the rising African nationalist movements. These writers 
show that the Dark Continent is vital to the West. The African continent is 
also essential to United States security, both for economic and strategic reasons. 
Here, moreover, American political idealism still has a major part to play. If 
Africa is to be held, they argue, the black man’s confidence must be secured; the 
“Revolution of rising expectations” and the drive towards racial equality and 
political independence must everywhere be accepted. The United States, there- 
fore, must take the lead in liquidating colonialism in Africa. African nationalists 
(as Bowles, for example, says) should be supported in the Trusteeship Council 
and similar agencies; economic aid should be given by means of heavy capital 
investments; pressure to get out of Africa, moreover, should be put on America’s 
NATO allies. Bowles accordingly approves of British policy in countries like 


"Chester Bowles, Africa’s Challenge to America (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956) 
Program of African Studies, Northwestern University, United States Foreign Policy, Africa: 
A Study Prepared at the Request of the Committee on Foreign Relations United State 
Senate (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1959); George Shepherd, “The ¢ 
of Interests in American Policy on Africa,” Western Political Quarterly, XI] December, 
1959), 996-1004 
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Ghana, Pakistan, India, Burma, Egypt, Israel, and the Sudan, which marked 
“Britain’s capacity for imagination, resilience and decisiveness under fire’ —a 
statement that would assuredly cause some merriment in Cairo and Jerusalem 
alike. 

As far as Africa is concerned, these observers seem to feel this policy would 
¢ reasonably easy to apply if it were not for the presence of permanently settled 
European communities in South, Central, and North Africa. For “wherever the 
Europeans have planted themselves on the land, they have created an explosive 
situation.” It is the “white man’s pride of race” that inhibits peaceful readjust- 
ment and prevents the political and economic aspirations of the black masses from 
being met. The position is worst in South Africa, bad in North Africa, and not 
very much better in Central and East Africa. The ideal solution, apparently, 
would be that suggested by an unnamed Belgian official who, if he were made 
governor of Kenya, “would float a loan, buy the land, and move the white 
settlers out — even if it required all the NATO armies.” Power must pass into 
African hands, it is argued, and the worst that could happen would be a “bloody 
racial explosion in Johannesburg and Capetown [that] would turn much of 
Africa against the white man, create new tensions in Asia and hasten the swing 
to communism throughout the world.” 

Now this interpretation depends on a large number of highly questionable 
sumptions. First of all, the white man appears somehow or other as a sort of 

legal immigrant, an alien who sneaked in outside his national quota and was 
never cleared at Ellis Island—a quite untenable assumption. The European, 
whether settled in Africa for three hundred or only three years, is an integral 
part of the Continent. Wherever white settlement has occurred, there has been 
conomic progress which has meant more — not less — economic advancement 
for Africans. Critics of the white Africans seldom can see this; they concentrate 

‘ly on the tensions and the restrictive measures of colonization. But this is a 
ery one-sided approach. Take, for example, the Union of South Africa with its 
three million whites. Despite the Union’s color-bar legislation and repressive 
police control, there are in fact more skilled African workers and more black 
professional men south of the Limpopo River than in any other part of the 
Continent. Certainly, European settlement and economic development brought 
enormous social problems to Africa; but so has industrialization wherever it has 
«curred. In the long run, however, the problems of an industrialized society are 
sier to solve than those of “underdeveloped” ones. 

Another mistaken belief is that political independence for underdeveloped 
countries necessarily promotes development. When Eire “smashed the yoke of 
British Imperialism” that supposedly retarded Irish economic growth, it still did 

t make much progress after 1922. Ireland remains a kind of European Basuto- 

d, forced to export her manpower and dependent on remittances from over- 

When Indonesia got rid of the Dutch, it did not expand economically but, 


ther - , : Sn ~ 
her, contracted. Neither is it true to suppose that political independence even 
os 


linked to some degree of economic development in a backward area, will 
ead to the emergence of that kind of liberal parliamentary democracy of which 
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Bowles (although not Herskovits) is thinking. The evidence tends the other way. 
The alternative to the Hapsburg Empire in southeastern Europe was not a demo- 
cratic confederacy, even though there was some economic development, and ever 
though the Empire was partitioned on the principle of national self-determina- 
tion. What emerged was, except for Czechoslovakia with its relatively developed 
middle class, a series of thinly disguised dictatorships, possessed of a most un- 


1 


fortunate knack of persecuting their minorities, and characterized, moreover, by 


a marked inability to defend themselves when challenged from without. Events 


in the Congo may possibly follow a similar pattern, for the breakdown of the 
Belgian Empire may merely result in a plethora of petty states, held together 

by tribal loyalties, even though nominally forming part of some wider union, 
while lacking inner stability and providing fruitful ground for subversion. 

Herskovits more realistically pleads for an understanding of the new African 
political systems. Yet he is reluctant to apply this same relativity of judgment to 
settler-run states. Why? 

Perhaps it is because he, like a good many other intellectuals, is inspired 
by humanitarian beliefs and a desire to be the champion of the underdog. In- 
tellectuals often base their philosophy on the belief that mankind is fundamen- 
tally good and has been corrupted only by evil institutions. But the “problem of 
evil” still remains to be explained, for somebody must have been responsible for 

:; 


the pernicious ways of government. The dilemma is often solved by what might 


be called the “doctrine of Selective Free Will.” This postulates that the group 
with which the writers happen to be in sympathy, is the product of certain socia 
and economic conditions, or alternately, of well-defined biological, economic or 
psychological pressures, which leave no room for individual decisions. The mem- 
bers of the approved group, be they rebels, natives, proletarians, or criminals, can- 
not help doing what they do because they are steered by vast forces beyond 
power. But this kind of reasoning is not always applied to the members of th 
“Establishment.” Settlers, policemen, and colonial governors are, therefore, fu 
responsible for their actions. Their behavior has not been determined for them by 
their social or biological heritage; they are fully deserving of moral censure, and 
moral censure they accordingly get in full measure. And the political troubles of 
newly independent states are commonly explained away by the “principle 
exculpatory parallel.” Nasser’s and Nkrumah’s methods may perhaps be a bit 
forceful at times, but so, after all, were the ways of the Tudors in sixteenth-cent 
England. West African politicians may engage in some rather peculiar tr 
tions. Never mind, the ideas of political morality held by eighteenth-century Whig 


ls were not those of today’s British Civil Service Commissioners either 


Lor 
as far as the territories subject to white political ruling groups are concerned, 
standards applied are rarely those of contemporary Asia or Africa but rather tl 
of Western Europe, where a highly diversified economy and a democratic 
tion have only been slowly built up over several centuries. No wonder 

tries like Kenya or the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland come 


comparison. 
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Liberals (with the exception of Herskovits and a few others) continue to insist 
yn prescribing the old parliamentary medicine for all emergent states. They fail 
realize that although they may continue to adopt the phraseology of their erst- 
- imperial tutors, they cannot and will not be Western democracies. Power 
s likely to become highly centralized; otherwise, anarchy would probably ensue. 
To speak defensively of “guided democracy,” or “African democracy” as “mani- 
festations of older sanctions” merely twists words out of their accustomed mean- 
ng. In fact, the only countries where parliamentary traditions with their estab- 
shed machinery of peacefully changing the government in power are likely to 
survive are those regions where European settlers are numerous, and where their 
tical influence remains strong. 
[he position has unfortunately been obscured by the prevalent habit of meas- 
uring European-settler countries in Africa against the standards of Western Europe 
stead of comparing them with those of other African countries like the Sudan, 
Ghana, or Guinea. It is this “Anglo-centric” cast of mind which has led as able 
a student of politics as Mr. Colin Leys into such a dangerous trap with regard to 
Southern Rhodesia.? Mr. Leys comes to the conclusion that Southern Rhodesia is 
y nothing but a one-party state, because the Africans are mostly excluded 
from power and because the country is ruled by a small settler-oligarchy. Mr. Leys, 
ccordingly, recommends a very wide franchise as a remedy. This English orienta- 
n betrays Leys; he makes no attempt to compare the position in Southern 
Rhodesia with that in other underdeveloped countries, such as Egypt or the 
lan. Had he done so, he would probably have arrived at very different con- 


ns. For it could be argued that it has been precisely because power has been 


‘ retained by a relatively limited group, consisting mainly of Europeans, that 
made it possible for a genuine parliamentary regime to survive in Southern 
hodesia. Otherwise Southern Rhodesia would have followed the ordinary 
kan, Near-Eastern, and probable West African pattern where authoritarianism 
nd anarchy form contrasting poles of politics. 
Furthermore, the new African states will have to contend with difficulties 
ng from the international situation. The new “Scramble for Africa” is on. 
new scramble, however, is being fought with the weapons of dollar and 
oans, high-powered propaganda, the armed infiltration of irregulars, and 
matic and military pressures of heavily armed continental blocs. Under 
these circumstances, the outlook for the new states is not a cheerful one. In the 
ntury, British Liberals used to back small nations struggling to be free. Glad- 
s policy of supporting the Christian Balkan nationalities against their Otto- 
rlords made some sense, not merely for religious and economic reasons, 
) for military ones. At that time, the main weight of warfare fell on the 
and, by and large, a Bulgarian division in the eighteen-seventies was 
good as a Russian or an Austrian division; the new Balkan states, there- 
some chance of defending themselves. After the first world war, the 
lization of warfare made the peasant armies largely obsolete, and by 
Balkan division was no longer the equivalent of a German one. The 


, European Politics in Southern Rhodesia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959). 
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latest developments of military science have changed the military situation fur. 
ther still; only large continental blocs can now wage wars “successfully”; from 
the military point of view, the new “Bandung” states are already as obsolete as 
the air-squadrons with which they now hurriedly equip themselves. 

Neither is there any force in the much repeated arguments that the metro 
politan countries should plan their policies so as to win the sympathy of the “un. 
committed” nations of Asia and Africa, which are supposed to hold the future 
world balance of power in their hands. This point of view neglects the military 
realities of power and looks upon the present struggle for world supremacy as a 
sort of ideological beauty competition in which the panel of judges is made up of 
Asians and Africans! A tough policy against its own settlers will not really add 
to the strength of the West. Nations are influenced by ideas, but ideological 
considerations only rarely outweigh economic and strategic factors as the guiding 
principles of a country’s foreign policy. In this respect, Asians and Africans are 
no different from anyone else and are not easily influenced by gestures. Not even 
the wholesale expulsion of all whites from a country like Rhodesia would induce 
any African state to support NATO, unless the ruling groups of that state felt 
that its interests were better served by joining the West rather than by remain- 
ing neutral. It is doubtful how far the West would be justified in subordinating 
its interests to the real or imagined demands of neutralists. For when all is said 
and done, it is only the strength of the West, and nothing but its strength, which 
has made it possible, up to now, for the Afro-Asian countries to afford the luxury 
of neutralism. Once the West weakens, the fate of the new countries is not likely 
to be any different from that of, say, the Georgian Social Democrats, which were 
overthrown by the Soviet armies after the first world war. To look at the question 
the other way round, the friendship of all the uncommitted nations would not 
help the West in the slightest if we allowed our economic and military defenses 
to crumble. The disintegration of Western power would only be speeded up by 
the contraction of Western influence in areas inhabited by white minorities in 
Africa; to encourage this process can thus hardly be described as being advanta- 
geous to the United States. 

There cannot be any simple rule of thumb for the conduct of United States 
foreign policy in Africa. What is needed is flexibility, realism, and above all, 
avoidance of the view that American policy must somehow or other be ideolog- 
ically gleichgeschaltet. Israel, for instance, enjoys perfectly amicable relations 
with Ghana and South Africa alike. The Soviet Union supports a “feudalist” 
regime in Afghanistan, an emergent “national bourgeoisie” in Egypt, and a party- 
bureaucracy in Albania. What matters in the long run is not only theory, it is 


also power. As Mr. Nehru put it, “ideological urges play some part . . . but in the 
final analysis foreign policy chiefly concerns itself with the national interest.” To 
base foreign policy on some kind of liberal “loyalty test” will not serve United 
States interests — and neither will it lead to the results expected by Bowles, 
Herskovits, and Shepherd. 


Political and economic warfare against the Nationalists in South Africa, to 
take a concrete example, would not “liberalize” the Union, and a boycott would 
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not be any more effective than those against Fascist Italy or Communist China. 
It would simply drive the Nationalist regime into the Neutralist camp on the basis 

“mutual respect of one another’s social systems,” confirm them in a self-suf- 
nt isolationism, and deprive the NATO states of one of their most vital 
strategic positions. United States support of the Algerian nationalists, to cite 
nother instance, would not create a democratic Algeria. But it might lead to a 
ning French military defeat, and saddle France with a beaten and mutinous 
army of 400,000 men and 1,000,000 refugees, which could result in a fascist 
regime in Paris, the breakup of NATO, and the probable expulsion of the sub- 
stantial Algerian minority in France. 


To brush aside such considerations does not constitute political idealism, it 


] 
mn 


mply shows an absence of good sense. For, let it be stressed once more, the 
elations between states, including those between Eastern, Western, and Neutral- 
st ones, are not governed by the laws of some imaginary Smithian political mar- 
ket economy, where states buy their ideological and political requirements in the 
ypest market, and sell their services in the dearest. Foreign policy is subject 
considerations much more complex than these, and the West cannot afford 
ignore them. 
What, then, can the United States do? Relatively little, apart from providing 
apital and technical help. As far as practial solutions to political problems are 
mcerned, United States advice can only be limited. Self-determination is not 
2 cure-all — especially in Africa where self-determination for each and every 
ethnic group would lead to chaos. The end of colonialian has already fragmented 
the former European empires, resulting in a lot of little states without any real 
tification for independence. This multiplication of states unrealistically inflates 
their value, as each one gets a vote in the United Nations. Indeed, one could 
argue that Africa with only 4 per cent of the world’s population, is grossly over- 
represented in the UN. Herein lies a danger. The big powers will, in the long run, 
ye even More averse to being ruled by majorities made up of Nicaraguas, Gambias, 
nd Zambias than they have been in the past. This, conceivably, could wreck 
the UN. Neither can the dream of a United States of Africa be regarded as 
practicable. The achievement of Union in Western Europe with its much greater 
ultural, geographical, and historical unity is proving difficult enough. How much 
more difficult it would be to unite a continent so vast and varied as Africa, which 
possesses few common traditions, no common system of roads and railways, few 


my 


seaports, few navigable rivers, and where communications are blocked by deserts, 


rests, and mountains. Ethiopia is already being weakened by the separation of the 
Somalis and other groups; the attempt to create an independent state of Uganda 


™ 


eting resistance because of the fear of Buganda imperialism; Nigeria and the 


Belgian Congo, even before achieving independence, were in danger of breaking 


Ip into several parts. The greatest problem facing the new Africa is not imperial- 
it is Balkanization, chaos, the revival of tribalism, and the rule of caudillos. 

is is what a cautious and empirical United States policy should try to prevent 
for the penalty of failure would be disaster for Africa and for the entire West. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE CONCEPT OF NEUTRALITY is so firmly planted in Swedish na. 
tional consciousness that no Swedish Government could long remain in 
power which does not unconditionally subscribe to the doctrine that neu- 

trality is the best policy for Sweden. Indeed, a Swedish Government that w 
ppose this doctrine would be unthinkable. Government and people, regardless 
f politics, seem to have a secret understanding, or gentlemen’s agreement, that 
inything but strict adherence to this Weltanschauung would be intolerable: and 
they seem to have signed a secret pact to stop anybody with a different concept 
from getting into a position where he might change the course that was chartered 

Imost 150 years ago by the first Bernadotte king. 

There is so little difference between the Swedes with regard to this funda- 
mental basis for their foreign policy that strangers talking to them get the impres- 
ion that “they have been briefed by their Foreign Office what to tell visitors 
from other countries.” This does not mean, however, that there are no nuances 
in the policy of neutrality. It is not an inflexible strategy; it allows for tactical 
modifications, depending on time and circumstance. During World War II, the 
policy bent one way to “adjust” to the pressures from Germany in the beginning 
f the war, and bent in another direction later on to “accommodate” the 
mands from the Western Powers. Sweden emerged unscathed from the 


ind gave its policy of neutrality almost the entire credit for it. 


I 


Neutrality was not popular at the end of the war. And it was especially 
unpopular in Norway and Denmark. Like Sweden, Denmark and Norway wer 
among the dozen European countries that proclaimed their neutrality when wat 


broke out in September, 1939. But unlike Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Sweden’s neighbors conclude 


led; indeed, that neutrality itself was of question- 


-y of neutrality had fa 

alue. They confirmed their conclusion by joining NATO. Sweden, on the 

other hand, had the opposite experience. Neutrality, in her case, had worked, 
y, concluded that neutrality was the best and safest 

not criticize their neighbors for joining NATO, but 

to follow suit. They made an effort to interest the Danes 


in forming their own defense union, but to no avail. T 


re 
Oslo and Copenhagen were determined to integrate their de- 

f the United States and its NATO allies; and in a larger sense, 

with the West, and stand or fall with it. 

th this development was a blow to Swedish hopes, wishes, and in- 


Sweden pushed for Scandinavian co-operation in other fields than the 


924 
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She never contended that neutrality freed her from international re- 
lity. Just as she had been a faithful member of the League of Nations, 
now, at war’s end, anxious to join the United Nations, without forgetting 

pecial responsibility in the corner of the world known as Norden — the 


was anxious to resume Nordic co-operation where it was interrupted by 
Since 1945 the Scandinavian countries brought about social and eco- 
1 


tegration of their societies that is of no less interest in its way than, say, 


| and Coal Community. 


dish neutrality never meant aloofness, disinterest, or selfish pursuits 


1ing the United Nations, by participating in the Nordic Council, and by 
the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), Sweden was willing to ac- 

conditions attached to membership in such organizations. For example, 
len was admitted to the United Nations in November, 1946, Sweden’s 


nister, Osten Undén, told the General Assembly that 


on in 


Onn 
important restriction on her liberty of action came in 1950, wher 


broke 
n. Prime Minister Tage Erlander called the aggression “a 
calculated to imperil world peace.” *? And Sweden dispatched a 
» South Korea. Where neutrality would have dictated aloofness, soli- 
manded support — even if that support was of non-military character. 


lidarity to principle rather than solidarity toward a particular victim 
yn. As Undén had expressed it in his opening address to the General 
n November, 1946: 


’ 


Sweden had condemned aggression in Korea, it criticized intervention 
yn eight years later. Although the two were of a different order, Undén 


CTel 
the American action in Lebanon unjustified. He wrote: “Outright de- 
| } 


| 1 
he fact that they themselves do not seem to be aware that such actions 


101) 


the peace, regardless of whether their motives are noble and moral 


not accept the American argument that Article 51 of the Charter wa 


to the situation in Lebanon, that Lebanon had been subjected to an 
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indirect attack from the United Arab Republic. A former professor of inter- 
national law, Undén notes in his article that not all activities described by the 
United Nations Law Commission as crimes against the peace and against the 
security of mankind constitute aggressions. Traditionally, aggression has meant 
use of force which was a violation of international obligation, and “the U.N, 
Charter clearly shows that this use of the term is the intended one.” > 


II 


Should Sweden become an atomic power? What good would it do Sweden 
to possess a few atomic bombs? Professor Tingsten in the influential newspaper, 
the Dagens Nyheter, threw his weight on the side of the argument that goes: 
Sweden “must if possible have weapons as efficient as those of an enemy, partic- 
ularly since we must be assumed to be inferior to him in other respects.” ® Ting- 
sten quotes the Swedish commander-in-chief as declaring in a 1957 report on 
Sweden’s defense requirements: “ ‘Obtaining atomic weapons is the most im- 
portant action to be taken to counterbalance too large a diminution of the effect 
of our defense in relation to that of an aggressor.’ ” 7 Quoting one of his own 
editorials in the Dagens Nyheter from 1957, Tingsten writes in Foreign Affairs: 
Continue to say, if you wish, that we should have no atomic weapons! But if you do, give 
your reason that the Russian regime can be good also for the Swedish people, that we s 
surrender rather than fight — in order to become, after the surrender, the tools of the tyranny t 
which we have capitulated. Do not give us as your reason that we could offer strong resis 
without atomic weapons — it cannot be done." 


A public opinion poll taken in April, 1959, showed that 57 per cent of those 
asked favored Sweden’s acquiring nuclear weapons. Only 27 per cent said “no.” 
Undecided constituted 15 per cent. The Conservative party is the only party 
that has come out supporting nuclear weapons for Sweden; its leader, Jarl 
Hjalmarson, has spoken in favor of this.*° The poll was taken by the Board for 
Psychological Defense, a government agency. The official view, however, is that 
Sweden will not become an atomic power and thereby jeopardize her position of 
neutrality. But Mr. Bo Siegbahn, a bureau chief in the Foreign Office, takes excep- 
tion to the view that the mere acquisition of atomic weapons would expose Swe- 
den to the suspicion of lacking the will to neutrality; rather it is “the actual ability” 
to be neutral by possessing a strong enough defense to be decisive in the eyes of 
the great powers.'! Meanwhile, Sweden awaited the outcome of the summit meet- 
ing with regard to the question of the control of atomic weapons. In a foreign 
policy debate in the Riksdag on March 11, 1959, Prime Minister Tage Erlander 
made a point of the fact that “only a limited number of countries” possess such 


* Loc. cit., p. 393. 


* Herbert Tingsten, “Issues in Swedish Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXVII (April, 19 


r a comprehensive survey of the problem, see former Minister 
) 1, “Varfor Atomvapen?” (Why Atomic Weapons’) 
* Tingsten, op. cit., p. 480 
Dagens Nyheter, April 4, 1959, p. 2. 
’ Tingsten, op. cit., p. 481. 


" Siegbahn, op. cit., pp. 72, 73 
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weapons, the inference being that Sweden, pending the outcome of the summit 
conference, did not wish to add to that number.’* “It is believed,” writes Pro- 
essor Tingsten, “that within seven or eight years Sweden could produce atomic 
weapons.” However, Sweden has decided that for the time being she will 
emphasize the peaceful rather than warlike use of atomic energy, and will con- 


centrate on research. 


Il 


While Norway, and Denmark in 1949, joined NATO, Sweden remained 
ide. Different experiences in World War II account, in part, for that. Swe- 
en’s policy of neutrality had succeeded, and the conclusion drawn from that 
fact was elementary and powerful: it pays to be neutral. Yet so interested was 
Sweden in keeping all of Scandinavia out of entangling alliances that she proposed 


that the three of them — Sweden, Norway, Denmark — form a defense union 
f their own. This idea was not well received in Washington, where the Truman 

ministration regarded such a proposal as detrimental to its own projected 
Atlantic alliance; in fact, viewed it as a rival.1* The Soviet Union, too, was in- 


terested in the matter. Pressures were exerted both from Moscow and Washing- 
ton. As I wrote in 1951: 
Scandinavia is of natural, national strategic importance to the U.S.S.R., 
true of the U.S.A. The fact that Denmark and Norway are members of tl 
red North Atlantic Alliance supports this view. Pressure was put on Sweden to jo 
but the pressure from the f 
j | 


ynstellation, ist was stronger; and Sweden's own 
— now called “n liance,” semantically better label — was more condu 
along Soviet lines.” 


Although most Swedes that I have talked to agree that Sweden has no busi- 
ness in NATO, a few disagree with this almost unanimous opinion. Professor 
Tingsten is one of those prominent dissenters, so I shall let him speak for this 

| minority: 


tra 


» who defend Sweden's policy of neutrality — or, as it is officially called, the alli 

join NATO would increase the risk of war. Foreign 
én [Tingsten’s béte noire] argues that, in the event of thermonuclear war, 
neither affect the outcome nor be adequately protected by the alliance, while a cor 
war would be very much like World War II and all the old arguments for Sw 
would apply. His opponents declare tk 
risk of war as long as it does not 


laim, quite simply, that to 
r Osten Und 


| 
! 
] 


} 


at his reasoning presupposes that Sweden w 

oin the Western defense alliance. Actuall 

one thing it is possible that Russia might make 

k on Sweden or make demands on Sweden that cannot be accepted without 
len may be involved in a world war, particularly if Swedish territory be 
nounting attacks on Norway and Denmark or in defending them. 


is completely untenable. For 


In this view, tl 

the risk of war so far as possible is to join NATO, for then Sweden in time o 
effective defense preparations in collaboration with the other NATO countrie 
k would be assured assistance. As long as Sweden remains outside the allia 
t the country could be attacked and occupied from the East without getting 

> West; for the possibility of getting such help is greatly diminished unless it h 

Nyheter, March 12, 1959, p. 2 

op. cit., pp. 481-82. 


nteresting account of these developments, see Blair Bolles, Europe 1958 (New York 
Norton, 1958), chap. 19, passim. 

Sandler, “The Strategic Importance of Scandinavia in Case of War,” World Affairs Inter- 
preter, XXII (Autumn, 1951), 322. 
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No one can deny that this is a persuasive argument; but it « 


1uch weight with the Swedish government.’ And, by and large, 


not impressed by it either, as I learned while visiting Sweden thre: 


ubscribed to Professor Tingsten’s views, | am 
personal comments. Before I undertook my 
f the NATO capitals — Oslo, London, Copenhagen, 
ummer anc ll of 1957, I was of Professor Tingsten’s opi 
asons for joining NATO as did Norway 
th officials in Oslo and Copenhagen, I was 
aware of the lack of certainty of the value « 
among those who were supposed 
it. Even in London I detected these 
Possibly these dot and uncertainties were based on a 


defined attitude that had developed as a result of a chi 
since the death of Stalin. At any. rate, fears of 
Atlantic allies (which produced NATO) were le 
sibility of a Soviet American war; in the face of t 
»— arguments that before 

” against the spectre of communism. ordingly 
port of NATO has declined in the very places where we find 
Copenhagen, Oslo — even Paris, the heart of NATO. Is there 
Supreme Commander Lauris Norstad, on the tenth anniversary 
* NATO. complained of its weakness??? Sweden, out of put 
iderations, might refrain from joining NATO, even if sh 
compromising her own neutral position, not to mention that 


slightest move is watched from the Kremlin with the eyes of Argus 


IV 


Sweden is forced to regard Finland as an extension of her t 
‘inland once was. This has perturbed and disturb 
do not have the same understanding of Finland’ 


During World War II, Sweden might 
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ise of Finland. Swedes have a peculiar affinity for Finns. Sweden feels she 
pecial responsibility for Finland. Her foreign secretary, Rickard Sandler, 
his long political career, in 1940, on the assumption that “Finlands sak ar 

(Finland’s case is ours) and resigned as foreign secretary when the Govern- 
refused to support his “Finnish” policy. In both countries there is a deep- 

1 suspicion of everything Russian; even the fact that both for many years have 
‘cialist governments has not mitigated their mutual distrust of Russia; per- 

t has aggravated it. Sweden’s neutrality (alliance-free policy) therefore has 
| purpose of serving both Swedish and Finnish interests. Professor Kuusisto 
s: “Beyond doubt, there was consensus on the vital relationship of Swe- 

neutrality to the retention of Finland’s freedom.” 7: Many Swedes sincerely 

eve that if Sweden should join NATO, Russia might interpret this as a 
it” under her treaty with Finland, and so justify seizure of that country. 

sor Tingsten is one of the few individuals in Sweden who takes issue with 
zument. “This reason,” he says, “is rarely mentioned in the debate since it 

sed to irritate Russia.” 72 But one need not remain in Sweden very long to 
stand that the Swedes are almost unanimous on this score. 

Although unable to join NATO and unsuccessful in forming a defensive 
with her neighbors, Sweden has participated in the Nordic Council, which 
unded in 1952. This is not an alliance but a cultural, social, and economic 

n. The Soviet Union first accused the Council of being an offshoot of 
lO, but dropped its objections when it found it was wrong; thereup 
ame a member in 1955. The Council discusses and considers co 
yn, Customs, and visa problems (all of Scandinavia now is one visa 
lations, and educational matters. The intention is not to 


of Nordic States, but rather to develop co-operation to its maximum 


« 
1 
| 
i 


estabd 


den has sympathy with Finnish views that, regardless of the 
Finland has little choice but to pursue the “Paasikivi line,” laid 
late President Paasikivi, a Conservative who enjoyed unparalleled con- 
n Moscow because of his resolution to eliminate forever, if possible, the 


| sources of friction between Finland and its powerful eastern neighbor, 


hom it must live in peace, or perish.** But this sympathy requires more 
nt than some Swedes are willing to exercise — notably Professor Ting 


sudiates the notion that Finland might b 


seized and occupied 
nion if Sweden should become a member of NATO. 


] 


it above, few Swedes share this view. 


T 


V 


viet-Finnish relations have their bearing on Soviet-Swedish 


» former are good, the latter usually are, too. During the earl 


p. cit., p. $79 

»praisal of the Nordic C 
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World War II, they reached an all-time low. The Soviet attack on Finland 
provoked sentiments of extreme animosity in Sweden, and Swedes in responsible 
positions, including the Government, held that “Finland’s fate is ours.” 2° A 
Government declaration issued on January 10, 1940, states: “The conflict that 
has developed between the Soviet Union and Finland has released in Sweden 
a strong and unanimous opinion.” **7 And the King of Sweden in his speech from 
the throne on January 11 noted that “Finland’s involvement in armed conflict 
§ But for all the demonstrations 
of sympathy with Finland, Swedish neutrality was too firmly rooted to be shaken 


has affected profoundly the Swedish people.” ” 


by strong sentiment. 

With the end of the World War II, Swedish-Soviet relations were normal- 
ized. Aside from a few incidents, such as the shooting down of a Swedish plane 
over the Baltic and the sinking of a Swedish submarine in the same sea, things 
were going well between the two nations. A trade agreement covering several 
hundred million crowns’ worth of goods was reached, and the Swedish Prime 
Minister, Tage Erlander, and his wife, visited the Soviet Union as guests of the 
Soviet Government. In 1959 the Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, was to 
return the visit, and he and his wife were to arrive in early August, to spend a 
week or so in Scandinavia and Finland. But such was the reaction in the Swedish 
press, and on the part of the political opposition in Sweden, that Khrushchev 
canceled the visit and gave as his reason the abuse that was heaped over him by 
the newspapers and politicians who opposed his visit.*® First Prime Minister 
Erlander, then Foreign Minister Undén expressed their regrets. “I am profoundly 
disappointed at the decision taken by Chairman Khrushchev,” Mr. Erlander 
said. “The Swedish Government has with profound regret received the Mem- 
orandum” canceling the visit, Mr. Undén said. But, he added, “at the same time 
the Swedish Government is obliged to state as its opinion that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has attached too much importance to these manifestations.” 

But the Soviet Premier made it clear that it was not so much the criti 
he received that caused him to cancel his visit as the failure of the Swedish 
ernment (and the rest of the Scandinavian Governments) to counteract 


unfriendly propoganda. “I understand,” said Khrushchev in a press conferenc 


in Moscow on August 5, 1959, “that in every country abnormal people make 


) 
statements that are not conducive to friendly relations among nations. But 
would be foolish to react against such manifestations.” No, he “postponed 
trip because the Scandinavian Governments did not “defend their guest. 
* Svensk Urrikespolitik Under Andra Vdrldskriget, Internationell Politik 24, Utrik 
Institutet (Stockholm: Kooperative Forbundets Forlag 1946), p. 33. A ectior 
and communiqués by members of the Swedish Cabinet and Parliament. The phr 
was first used by Foreign Minister Giinther. 

* Ibid., p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 35. 

*Kungl. Utrikesdepartementet (Swedish Foreign Office), July 
que from the Press Bureau 

" Statements by the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister made on July 2 
respectively, released by the Press Bureau of the Swedish Foreign Office, 


"Press Bureau, Swedish Foreign Office, press release August 7, 1959 
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To this Prime Minister Erlander replied that the Swedish Government did 
not feel it could engage in polemics against these manifestations. “This would 
have made them seem more important than they actually were.” He regretted 
that the Soviet Government had misunderstood the situation and doubted the 
Swedish Government’s sincere wish to welcome the Soviet Premier in Sweden.* 

In the light of the American experience, it does not seem unreasonable to 

nclude that Prime Minister Erlander might have avoided the Soviet-Swedish 
mpasse if he, like President Eisenhower, had appealed to the people to be cour- 
us to the Russian guest. True, Mr. Khrushchev would not be likely to cancel 
visit to any country on the grounds that its press and politcial leaders had of- 
fended his feelings; indeed, it is now clear that he canceled his trip to Scandina- 
a because he did not want anything to interfere with his visit to America. But, 
y inject a personal observation, having attended the dinner given for the 
iet Premier by the Los Angeles World Affairs Council last September, and 
eeing his reaction to the rather innocent remarks by the mayor of Los Angeles 
“vou shall not bury us and we shall not bury you,” I’m not at all sure he 
such “discourtesies”; they may play a more important role in Soviet 
natic relations than is generally suspected. It seemed to me the Russian 
was carrying a chip on his shoulder, and his occasional “outbursts” were 

| and genuine, although they also were useful political tools. 
the Swedish case, Khrushchev took particular exception to the “attacks” 
regime by the Conservative and the Liberal leaders, Mssrs. Hjalmarson 
1 Ohlin. The former took an active part in trying to block the Soviet visit. 
somewhat belatedly, the Swedish Government tried to undo the harm by not 


inting Mr. Hjalmarson to the Swedish UN delegation two years in a row. 


x over Sweden on his way to the United States, the Soviet leader wired 
rlander a message of “friendship” —thus opening the door to a visit later on. 
Quite obviously, the point of this little incident is the sensitive nature 

et-Swedish relations. They never have been warm or cordial, but the 
lish Government under Mr. Erlander is trying to improve the atmosphere 


ng to establish closer relations between the principal leaders. Khrushchev’s 
to Sweden, which many critics thought 


rlander made to the Soviet Union a few years before. No democracy has 


‘ 


‘unnecessary,” was the result of the 


ind it easy to “make friends” with the Soviet regime, whether under Stalin or 
inder Khrushchev; but being a neutral, Sweden inevitably must strive to cul- 
ite good relations in all directions — north, south, east, or west. And there 
1 


ys Finland to be considered. Soviet-Swedish trade, too, is quite important. 
litical philosophies have much in common. Governed by a political 
th deep Marxist roots since 1932, Sweden has followed the gigantic 
xperiment” with greater interest than almost any other country; and 
Sweden drew different conclusions from the same premises and never 
1 democracy, she is profoundly affected by developments in the Soviet 


-ike Finland, Sweden cannot ignore the fact that Russia is, and will re- 


I release given.) 
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main, a close neighbor with special interests in the North. Against this back- 
ground, Sweden has little choice but to place her relations on a more permanen 
and solid basis with a Government that, according to all signs, is here to stay. 
In America there still may be illusions about “liberation” of the Russian people 
from the Communist yoke. In Sweden they must look at the situation more 
realistically. After all, the Baltic is not the Atlantic, and Finland is not West 
Germany. 
CoNCLUSION 

Sweden’s policy of neutrality is more than a policy, more than a philosophy; 
it is almost a natural instinct. The Swedes embrace neutrality with all their he: 
and souls, and nothing seems to shake their faith in neutrality as the right 
for them, indeed, as the only policy they are willing to support. One may disagre¢ 
with the wisdom of this Weltanschauung, but one cannot deny it is a fact. 

All foreign problems, views, and issues ultimately are judged by the sir 


test whether they conform to the interests of neutrality, be it membership it 


Outer Seven, atomic weapons, or co-operation with the other Nordic states. And 


every Swede, in or out of the Government, knows it. 

But this does not make Sweden’s foreign policy sterile or futile. It is quite 
positive in fact; and if one could give it one description it would be “positive” 
neutrality. In these days when there are so many “neutrals,” “neutralists,” and 
“neutralites” (of “neutral” and “satellite’”) in the United Nations, one must b 
careful how one labels a particular neutral. “Neutralism” (a word the Swedes 
shun) also has become quite “moral”; and Dag Hammarskjold may have done 
more than any living Swede to make neutrality respectable in the eyes of the 
major powers. Perhaps neutrality will be one of the forces to reckon with in 
the future. 

It has become quite obvious that neutrality is not tantamount to weakness. 
Sweden and Switzerland — Europe’s traditional neutrals — are two of the most 
powerful of the smaller European states — quite capable of defending themselves. 
Recently, a report from Sweden declared that the Swedish government had 
decided to buy guided missiles in the United States. 

To further emphasize the “positive” quality in its policy, Sweden as the 
first European state has taken steps, legally, to earmark a military contingent for 
exclusive UN use. In all “bipartisan” activities in the UN Sweden is often found 
among those that take the initiative rather than wait for others to take the lea 
This is particularly true in the whole human rights field, where Sweden’s perma- 
nent UN Ambassador, Agda Rossell (only woman serving in such capacity < 
the UN) has made a lasting contribution. So also has Dr. Gunnar Jarring, he 
predecessor, presently Sweden’s Ambassador to the United States, who served 
on the Security Council during the crucial 1957 Egyptian crisis, and last year mad 
a lucid presentation of Sweden’s position before a World Affairs Council audience 
in Los Angeles. 


* The Los Angeles Times, November 21, 1960, p. 1. 
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It is not expected that Sweden’s basic policy will change noticeably during 
President’s Kennedy’s administration. We may even find that his government 
will work more closely with such neutral friends as Sweden and India who, though 
worlds apart, in many respects work hand in hand within the framework of the 
United Nations — a framework which eventually may embrace the entire world. 

After winning an impressive victory in last September’s national elections, 
Prime Minister Tage Erlander’s Social Democratic party is less likely than before 
to change foreign course. After thirteen years in power, Erlander and his foreign 
minister, Undén, are probably more convinced than ever of the correctness of 
their policy — which fast-moving developments in Africa seem to justify. The 
situation is a far cry from a few years back when Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles condemned neutralism as immoral. The recent attitude of Denmark and 
Norway toward NATO is further confirmation of this interesting new trend. No 
me can foretell how long it will last, of course, but chances are it will grow 
stronger. 





EASTERN EUROPE’S TEN YEARS OF NATIONAL 
COMMUNISM: 1948-1958 


RicHArRpD C. Gripp* 


San Diego State College 


ROM THE TIME when Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform in 
1948, to the enfeeblement of the Polish workers’ councils in mid-1958, na- 
tional communism in Eastern Europe vacillated between outright rejection 
of Soviet domination and capitulation before Soviet control. The ten-year period 
witnessed varied outbreaks of revisionism in several Eastern European countries; 
but as a more or less consistent, guided movement, national communism took 
form and made an apparent impression only in Yugoslavia, Poland, and Hungary. 
The Yugoslav model of national communism had its origins in Tito’s dis- 
agreements with Stalin during World War II. The culmination of the dispute 
was the separation of Yugoslavia from the Soviet bloc, thereby initiating the 
movement of national communism in the Eastern European countries. Events 
occurring in Poland and Hungary since 1952 suggest a trend which, in some 
respects, parallels developments taking place earlier in Yugoslavia. A construct 
of the Yugoslav model, followed by an examination of appropriate events i1 
Poland and Hungary, highlight several features of national communism which 
give the appearance of fitting a pattern. ‘ 


THE YuGosLav MopEL oF NATIONAL COMMUNISM 


Yugoslav variations in the theory of communism did not appear until after 
that country was expelled from the Cominform. Of the several contributions to 
communist theory, Yugoslav is most noted for developing national communism. 
Although not inventing the concept, perhaps (Mao Tse-tung dealt with tine 
lem earlier), the Yugoslavs receive credit for popularizing it and for reshay 
their theory to match it.' In discussing the subject, Kardelj has noted: 
not believe, in a word, that there exist universal political blueprints valid for all 
countries. ... Different conditions call for different lines of social developmer 
as well as for various forms of economic and political organization.” 

The Communist party of Yugoslavia (now the League of Communi 


Yugoslavia) also was to undergo change. The party, on the surface, relinquished 
political monopoly as the sole interpreter of Marx, although a one-party syst 


retained. Moreover, the Yugoslavs claim they have given to their subordinate p< 


congresses in the republics the right of each to determine its own political line. 


* This article is a revision of the autho udy prepared for the TEMPO serie 
Military Planning Operation) of Gene 

‘In another vein, Hammond argues that Stalin, in his socialism-in-on 
national communism. See T. Hammond, “The Origins of National 
Quarterly Review, XXXIV (Spring, 1958), 279. Neal argues that Yug 
theory eschews “national” communism as being bourgeois, isolationist, : 
the world communist community. F. Neal, “Yugoslav Communist Theory,” 
Slavic and East European Review. XIX (February, 1960), 46. 

* E. Kardelj, “Evolution in Jugoslavia,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIV (July, 1956), 582 

*F. Neal, Titoism in Action: The Reforms wia After 1948 (Berkele 
University of California Press, 1958), pp. 52, 2 
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There have been, also, relaxations in the Yugoslav dictatorship, such as the 
idoption of a more liberal criminal code and provision for greater independence 
to the courts. A measure of electoral reform has been introduced (for example, 
saking use of a secret ballot and introducing a choice of more than one candidate 
for an elective position), greater freedom of expression exists, and excesses of the 
security police have been curbed.‘ 

Apart from more autonomy for Republic party congresses, Yugoslav leaders 
vave attempted to invigorate regional and local government by turning over to 
these levels more governing powers. By the law of 1952 which created people’s 
committees (to govern locally), implemented by the constitution of 1953, a 
measure of local autonomy came to Yugoslavia. The people’s committees are 
dministrative organs of towns and districts which are elective and which perform 
ll functions of the state within their jurisdiction. Somewhat reminiscent of 
American federalism, the people’s committees are holders of residual and non- 
delegated powers.°® 

The Yugoslavs have made alterations in communist economics, too. Probably 
the most original feature of their economy is the merger of public ownership and 
2 centrally planned output with that of a distribution of goods through the ma- 
hinery of the market. The national plan remains the desired production goal but, 
leparting from Soviet practice, it does not have the force of law. Instead of 


letailed planning from the center, only the “basic proportions” of the plan are 


stablished by the national government. In a further departure from the Soviet 
pattern all non-rationed goods in Yugoslavia are sold at prices “corresponding” to 
rket conditions.® 
A highpoint in the Yugoslav system has been an attempt to decentralize the 
momic apparatus. After 1950 many of the federal economic controls were 
fted. The concentrated group of federal ministries which directed industry was 
hed and was replaced by “associations” called Chambers of Industry, of 


Agriculture, and of Trade. The governing bodies of these associations are com- 
posed of representatives elected by (1) the workers’ councils; (2) a technical 

ff; and (3) members of the government. The purpose of the decentralization 
vas 


’ bring greater efficiency as well as more local control into the managerial 
pparatus of the economy. 


he best-known contribution of the Yugoslav version of communism is the 
roduction of workers’ councils in which, according to theory, employees 
nage the factories themselves. In function, the workers’ councils of the fac- 
are similar to the board of directors of an American corporation; they make 
and they perform the entrepreneurial decision-making functions. The 


ncils, elected by factory employees, determine which commodities are to be 


luced, which ones will be discontinued, pricing and methods of selling, pro- 


mn scheduling, and disposal of capital funds. The councils have become 


cevic, Communal System in Yugoslavia (Beograd: “Kultura,” 1958), p. 20; Neal, Titoism 
- 


ction, pp. 214-38. 


lit 


ism in Action, pp. 163, 235. 


tias, “Economic Reforms and Retreat in Jugoslavia,” Foreign Affairs, XXXVII (January, 
1959), 296. See also Neal, “Yugoslav Communist Theory,” p. 54. 
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quite widespread and by August, 1958, numbered 10,593 with a membership of 
201,683 employees.’ Despite the success claimed for them by the Yugoslavs, the 
councils do not have full control over the factories. The councils are limited in 
their actions by the Basic Law, the annual plan, and by governmental representa- 
tives from the towns, districts, and republics. Also, the councils apparently have 
been dominated by the Communist party and by the trade-union organizations, 

In 1950 all tractors and other agricultural machinery were sold by the 
Machine Tractor Stations to the collective farms. In 1951 further collectiviza- 
tion was halted and tax discrimination against private peasants was eased. In 
1952 compulsory deliveries of agricultural products by peasant farms was aban- 
doned. In 1953-54 collectivization was ended altogether and credit, price, and 
tax policies were adjusted to favor private peasants.‘ 

After freeing themselves from formal control by the Soviet Union the Yugo- 
lavs began to carry out a more independent foreign policy. In 1953 they signed 
a Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation with Greece and Turkey. Later in the 
same year they signed a twenty-year defense alliance, the Balkan Pact, with these 
same countries. The objectives of Yugoslav foreign policy then, according to one 
of its chief architects, include nine main points. In addition to the usual goals 
of independence and peace, these points include the establishment of economic 
relations with all countries, aid to underdeveloped peoples, co-operation with 
other socialist nations on an equal and democratic basis, coexistence among na- 
tions of differing social systems, independence from either of the two great power 
blocs, and maintenance of active and friendly co-operation with the United 
States.® Reiterating the latter two objectives, Tito has stated that Yugoslavs do 
not intend to join either the Western bloc or any other bloc. And, he continues, 
while establishing good relations with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, we 
have no intention of endangering our relations with the West.'® Although the 
Yugoslav leadership shuns use of the term national communism (the term re 
visionism has been employed, however), this seems most aptly to describe Yugo 
slav foreign policy since 1948. Communism for the Yugoslavs is still their stated 
ybjective, but only within a national framework. 

Has a reorganization of Marxist theory which plays down the role 
Communist party, which has achieved a general relaxation of a few of the more 
odious aspects of dictatorship, strengthened regional and local government, and 
partially decentralized economic management amounted to a merger of com- 
munist economics with the forms of political democracy? Apparently this is what 
the Yugoslav leaders believe they are achieving. Although less restrictive gov- 
ernmental methods have no doubt brought greater popularity to the regime and 


perhaps higher efficiency to the system, it would be premature to claim the 


Yugoslavs now have a democracy. No matter how many techniques of demo 


From Borba, cited in East Europe, VIII (January, 1959), 4. For an extended d 
workers’ councils, see W. Loucks, “Workers’ Self-Government in Yugoslav Industr 
Politics, X (October, 1958), 69-72. 

*Montias, op. cit., p. 298; Neal, Titoism in Action, pp. 210-12. 

Kardelj, op. cit., pp. 595-600. 


’ J. Broz-Tito, “On Certain International Questions,” Foreign Affairs, XXXVI (October, 195 
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tic government have been introduced into the system, they do not appear 

est on any inherent belief in the democratic process on the part of the coun- 
y's leaders. Tito has stated that he does not want Western-type democracy for 
Yugoslavia.’ These leaders, it would be fair to say, are experimenting with new 
mbinations of older forms of administration. Their expectation is that they 
|| discover for Yugoslavia a workable method which will meet both their capa- 
ilities and their needs. Tito and his colleagues have borrowed some features of 

yocracy which do not impair the stability of their rule; they still claim to be 
farxists and have not abandoned their goal of communism. What they do 
elieve is that they are more advanced than any other communist country. The 
tussians, of course, argue that just the reverse is true. 


TITOISM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Titoism can be viewed as the sum of the practical Yugoslav innovations 
h have been grafted on to the structure of theoretical communsim. Titoism 
mmunism modified to accomodate a few of the lesser features of democratic 
vernment. No doubt many in the West consider it to be the least objectionable 
of communism now extant. It is also an experimental process. Even Yugo- 
leaders concede that they have not yet evolved their final, most workable 
[hey are still searching, still modeling, still hoping to evolve a system 
ich will both insure their continuance in power, yet be fully agreeable to the 
rity of Yugoslavs, and which will solve the country’s major economic 
ems, 

Most significantly, Titoism is communism independent of Soviet control. This 
most noteworthy contribution to Marxist theory as developed by the 
vs. Whatever communism has meant to the West since 1917, it has 
1 a system guided, directed, and controlled from Moscow. Communism 

1920’s has meant Soviet communism. The second concept has been 

ble from the first both in theory and in practice, with the one exception 
since the 1930’s. Considering the several most fundamental alterations 
irxism since 1917, the establishment of a communist government which 
for itself the direction it will take irrespective of the orders and wishes of 

ww will no doubt go down as the most striking feature of Titoism. It, in 

Titoism. 


POLAND AND THE INDEPENDENT RoapD TO SOCIALISM 


Of the several causes of the Polish revolt in October, 1956, a few might be 
[he Polish economy was thrown out of balance by attempts since 1949 
rialize rapidly at the expense of other sectors of the economy. The 

n of a Polish security official in 1953, with subsequent revelations of 
rutalities, was followed by a gradual relaxation of police controls in 

A greater independence for writers and artists throughout the Soviet 
since Stalin’s death created pressures for more liberalizations, especially in 


id and Hungary. At the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist party in 


m in Action, p. 238. 
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February, 1956, Khrushchev proclaimed the right of every country to follow its 
own road to socialism. If Tito’s national communism was earlier branded by 
Moscow as heresy, the prophet of communism was now acknowledging that com- 
munist countries may arrive at their common goal by independent means. What 
all this meant for the Polish people was that by mid-1956 they felt more free 
than at any time since World War II. Moreover, the Poles fully expected greater 
freedoms and a continued lessening in the dictatorial controls over their eco 
nomic, political, and social system. The Polish October was the overt expression 
of these hopes, expectations, and demands. 

The relaxation of governmental controls in Poland has included curbing 
the activities of the security police (by August, 1957, 11,000 employees of the 
Ministry of the Interior were released), and assuring accused persons the right 
to an adequate defense. In addition, the state has assumed responsibility for 
damage caused by state employees, and has eased restrictions in the fields of 
literature, communications, and the arts. 

In the new regime the national legislature (Sejm) is now supreme over 
other state organs in Poland, at least in theory, and citizens are expected to 
exert direct influence over national administration. Gomulka led the movement 
to grant to the Sejm additional control over the government, establishing the 
Supreme Board of Control of the Sejm for this purpose. In addition, the Council 
of State, the interim body empowered to pass laws when the Sejm was not in 
session (typical of communists governments), has been virtually eliminated. Most 


Government-sponsored bills, according to one Polish source, are amended before 
passage, and occasionally a bill which is passed differs considerably from the 
original version submitted by the government.’ Furthermore, in the elections to 
the Sejm in 1957, there were a larger number of candidates than there were seats 
to be filled.*® 

Early in 1957 a newly established Economic Council set forth several theses 
which were to highlight the Polish economic model. Hereafter, the national 
government was to determine only major investments, confining itself to long- 
term planning and discontinuing the practice of setting detailed indices in the 
plan. Enterprises were to enjoy expanded fiscal autonomy, perform their own 
accounting, and assume wider responsibility in planning and marketing their own 
production." In 1958 plans were being drawn up to permit factories to shift a 
measure of their production more toward meeting the demands of the market; 
the factories also are to have some freedom in finding supplies and customers on 


their own. In addition, workers were to be given an added share of the factory’s 


"A. Gwizdz, “The Sejm: Two Years of Work,” Polish Perspectives (Warsaw), No. 5 (Ma 
1959), 42-43. In discussing the organization and function of the Sejm, Rozmaryn, of Warsaw 
University, states that the standing committees are to examine legislative proposals — 
sionally even proposed departmental orders and regulations — in advance of their en 
In addition, a new Budgetary Procedures Act of 1958 enjoins the government to speed u 


Control of Administrative Activities in the Polish People’s Republic,” Political Studie 
(February, 1959), 75-76. 

Staar, “New Course in Communist Poland,” Journal of Politics, XX (February, 1958), « 
Kurowski, “The System of State Control,” Polish Perspectives, No. 7-8 (November-l 
ber, 1958), 46 ff. 
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orofts. Another objective of Gomulka’s economic model was to reshape the price 
system more in accordance with the principles of a market economy. The cen- 
lized system of industrial administration, in Polish words, “‘outlived its pur- 
nose,” chiefly because of a rise in the output of industry and the increased qual- 
fications and ambitions of industrial managers.'® The private sector of the 
onomy was granted concessions, too. During the third quarter of 1957, more 
than 8,000 new shops in Poland were opened, resulting in a measurable increase 
n availability of consumer goods. By early 1958 there were a reported 135,000 
yall business concerns. In the first six months of 1958, 2,430 new private in- 
justrial workshops were organized.'® The expansion of private production was 
ncouraged chiefly in the services sector. Goods produced in this manner were 
not to compete with the socialist sector, but were intended merely to fill gaps in 
the market. With certain limitations, small shops can purchase privately manu- 
factured goods and can sell these goods, in turn, at a market price. Also, the 
mits of private profit are not set, the only requirement being that producers 
must abide by the law. 
As in Yugoslavia so in Poland, one of the notable accomplishments in recent 
ears has been the establishment of workers’ councils to aid in the general eco- 
1ic decentralization and to give employees a stronger voice in managing state 
Although originating in Poland just prior to the October Revolt, 
councils became widespread during and immediately after October. 
cording to the Draft Statute of March, 1957, the councils (elected by secret 


the enterprise) were to operate their own enterprises, decide what to 


in 
roduce and how to produce it, determine prices to be charged for the com- 
\dities, and work out the distribution of wages and profits. The councils were 
elect the director of the enterprise and to share with him the duties of manage- 
By the end of 1957 there were 4,647 workers’ councils in operation." 
Reforms in agriculture were begun when the government, in September, 
ynnounced the closing of the Machine Tractor Stations (a hallmark of 
agricultural administration under communism), the sale of the MTS 


ichinery to the peasants, and the ending of compulsory membership in the col- 
farms.'®* In October, 1956, Gomulka supported voluntary membership 
1 self-government in the remaining collectives. Of the 10,600 collective farms 


the fall of 1956 (Poland was the least collectivized country in the bloc), more 


han 8,000 had been abolished within 


ho! 


the year.'® By this time compulsory de- 
ies of milk were abolished as were deliveries of certain quotas for other com- 


In addition, prices paid for remaining compulsory deliveries were in- 


Small pieces of land could be sold privately (but not over 15 hectares, 


wicz, “New Forms of Industrial Manage »” Polish Perspectives, No. 2 (June 


VIII (February, 1959), 28 
nski, “Reform of the Economix del, sh Perspectives, No. 5 (September, 
4; J. Kofman, “Worker Self-Gover I Polish Perspectives, No. 3-4 (July-August 
3), 16; Staar, op. cit., p. 72 
nowski, “Limits and Problems of Decompression: The Case 
CXVII (May, 1958), 92. 


the state owned only 12 per cent of the country’s arable land. Rozmaryn, op. cit 
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or 20 hectares in the case of a cattle farm) and nationalization of agriculture. 
in and of itself, ceased to be an immediate end of the government. Anticipating 
eventual return to a collectivization drive, however, the party leadership resur- 
rected a prewar system of “agricultural circles” (placed under a National U 
of Agricultural Circles) to encourage more co-operative and collective attitudes 
among the reluctant Polish farmers. Numbering 16,500 circles with almost half 
a million members by late 1958, their functions are to educate farmers in modern 
agricultural techniques, loan agricultural machinery, and to lay the groundwork 
for a mass organization among the peasants.’ 

Although independence in foreign policy has not been reached in Poland to 
a degree similar to that in Yugoslavia, Poland is still the least restricted, interna- 
tionally, of the Eastern European countries. Gomulka has resisted complete 


Soviet domination in foreign policy and, immediately following his return t 


power in 1956, his country extricated itself somewhat from the narrow confines of 


the integrated bloc-wide system of CEMA. Instead of exporting great amounts of 
coal to the Soviet Union and to other Eastern European members of CEMA at a 
reduced price, the custom in the past, Poland announced its intention to sell its 


coal where it would most benefit Poland — even if this meant shipping it to the 
West. In addition, present Polish leaders miss few opportunities to reiterate 
Poland’s sovereignty and equal status with all other members of the bloc and to 
point out, as recently as mid-1959, that there are no superior and inferior com 
munist parties.*? 

Despite the gaining of some liberalizations which have resulted in political 
legal, and administrative reforms, communism has not been abandoned in Poland 
A reorganization and limited decentralization of industrial and agricultura 
management, partial relaxation of dictatorial controls, and greater literary free- 


doms have not produced either a free citizenry or a democratic government. 
In the economic sphere, the chief dilemma of Polish economists is that of trying 
to graft decentralized planning and management on to what is basicall) 


centralized system. To introduce a new order of prices and wages require 


higher, not lesser degree of centralization. The government apparently is 


’ 


to achieve certain ends (evolve a new system) while depriving itself of the neces 
sary means.** Even the much-heralded workers’ councils have not proven to be 


paragons of worker autonomy in practice. Gomulka has stated that the councils 


] 


would be led and directed by the party, that they would not follow the Yugosl 


Compulsory deliveries to the state in other products were reduced so tl 


total state purchases, fell from 91 per cent 
k, comparable figures are 49 per cent in 1956, t 
its Co-operative Organizations, Polish Pers 


visit to W arsaw In Jul » J 59 
1 brotherly friendship of the s 
e development of each socialist 
socialism and work toward communism in 
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pattern, and that they would not possess political power.** The councils must 
function within the framework of the national plan and be subject to the laws 
and directions of the respective enterprise. The only power the councils do have, 
t might be argued, is to improve the operating efficiency of the enterprises, rec- 
mmend procedures for production, determine the distribution of bonuses, and 
suggest the dismissal of the director of the enterprise.** As of mid-1958 the 
councils were to have been merged into a Workers’ Self-Government Conference; 
this would be an organization in which party and trade-union representatives 
would have a veto over any proposals from the councils. This seems to be the 
blow which killed Polish hopes of evolving an independent system of worker 
control in factory management. 

Nevertheless, all gains of the Polish October have not been erased. It has 
een suggested by Poles that in the more free expression of public opinion, in 
positive legal reforms, and in the “democratic” division of power and authority, 
hey have moved farther from Stalinism than has Yugoslavia.** More autonomy 
as been granted to Peoples’ Councils (territorial organs of local government 
numbering approximately 10,000) which, supposedly, can distribute their own 
nvestment means. The new Sejm has been revitalized, though it is still some- 

ng of a compromise between a parliamentary system and one of authoritarian 
communist rule. The police are excluded from political activities and a con- 
derable degree of free speech still obtains. The retreat from collectivization has 
been reversed, and the working arrangement between the party and the 
hurch continues in force. 

To what extent have the reforms in Poland been similar to those in Yugo 

lavia? In both countries a limited relaxation of dictatorial controls is apparent. 


Restrictions imposed by the security police on the freedom of citizens have been 


nd more individual expression is permitted in both countries. Legal re- 


have been adopted, such as a more liberal criminal code which provides 
dditional protection from arbitrary actions of governmental and police 
ficials. In the economy, both Yugoslav and Polish leaders have decentralized 


parts of their industrial and agricultural administration. National planning has 
n simplified so that the central government in each country now sets only 
he basic proportions of the plan. In Poland, as in Yugoslavia, enterprises have 
been granted additional autonomy, and both countries have attempted to in- 
xluce certain features of a market economy. When workers’ councils were es- 
} 


ed in Poland in 1956 the organizational pattern they took was similar to 


f the Yugoslav model. In agricultural reform, both Yugoslavia and Poland 
ed a measure of independence to peasants. The MTS sold their machinery 
- collective farms, or to peasants, further collectivization was halted, and 

ory deliveries of certain commodities were abolished. In foreign policy, 


avia has become independent of the Soviet Union. Poland, though not 


t 


p. 73 
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independent, has declared its intention to choose its own pathway toward com- 
munism and has renewed some of its former contacts with the West. Similar t 
Kardelj’s statement in 1956 that Yugoslavia desires coexistence among nations of 
differing social systems, in late 1957 Gomulka contended that Poland should work 
for co-operation with states of varying social systems. This slight measure of inde- 
pendence for Poland is the closest parallel of any Eastern European communist 
nation to the Yugoslav model, at least in its objective if not in its attainment. 

The Polish road is not the Yugoslav road in all details, however. Poland 
has proceeded further than Yugoslavia in relaxing dictatorial controls over its 
citizens; Yugoslavia, internally, is still more of a Stalinist state. Moreover, an 
element of democratic method has been introduced into the Polish legislature. 
In its economic model, Yugoslavia has gone much further in decentralization and 
in the introduction of autonomy for workers than has Poland. In most of these 
instances, however, the differences between the two systems appear to be ones 
more of degree than of kind. 


THE HuNGARIAN New Course: 1953-1955 

In Hungary the period from July, 1953, to March, 1955, referred to as the 
New Course, constituted the first liberalization of the communist regime in that 
country. This period marked the: rise and fall of the government of Imre Nagy. 
At the time of his accession to the premiership in 1953, Nagy criticized the bank- 
ruptcy of the economy which had adopted the Soviet pattern without making 
allowances for the capabilities and needs of Hungary. Furthermore, he stated 
that the people cannot be free if the nation is not independent and if it lacks 
complete sovereignty. The proper evolution of a socialist society, for Nagy, stems 
from peaceful coexistence among countries traveling “different roads under 
particular national patterns, but independent, free and equal.” 

The essence of the New Course was outlined by Nagy in an inaugural speech 
of July 4, 1953, upon his appointment as Premier. There was to be less emphasis 
on heavy industry and more on the light and food industries; the new regime 
would support individual peasant holdings and collectivization would be a 
voluntary association; the general standard of living would be raised; the Labor 
Code would be liberalized and the law would provide additional protection for 
workers; there would be considerably more freedom for intellectuals and there 


would be greater tolerance for religious practices; slave-labor camps would be 


abolished and there would be a marked reduction in the powers of the police; for 


example, they would be denied judicial powers.*’ 

A relaxation of the dictatorship in Hungary was a definite objective of t 
New Course. In a statement which is reminiscent of those previously made in 
Yugoslavia, Nagy argues that a safeguard for a people’s democratic state is in the 
broad participation of the working masses in the exercise of power and adminis- 

[. Nagy, Imre Nagy on Communism: In Defense of the New Course (New York: Praege 

pp. 28, 31, 83 


Summarized in F. Fejto, Behind the Rape of Hungary (New York: David McKay 
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ration and in their control over the government.”* In a passage written in 1955 
resembling observations made by Dijilas and Gerskovi¢ in Yugoslavia, Nagy stated 
that the Hungarian People’s Democracy was being replaced by a personal 
dictatorship and that expropriations of the functions of state organs by the party 
is incorrect and harmful.?® At the insistence of Nagy, a devoted and long-time 
Communist, the formal control of the government by the Communist party was 
moderated by forming the three largest political groups (Communist, Peasant, 
Democrat) into a popular front, called the National Unity Front. Henceforth, 
the working masses were to influence and control the government. 
An emphasis on developing a heavy industry in Hungary, at the urging of 
he Soviet Union and CEMA, resulted in a partial stagnation of productivity 
r 1949. Hungary began development of a large steel industry, for example, 


though lacking an adequate resource base. To remedy this unrealistic policy, 


Nagy advocated a reconversion of industry, placing more emphasis on consumer 
g ate production and on an expansion of foreign trade — including more trade 
ith the West.*° Shortly thereafter, two price reductions were carried out which 
ted some 10,000 items of consumer goods. Industrial workers received wage 
eases, pensions were enlarged, housing construction was stepped up, food 
lies increased, and 100,000 licenses were granted to small shopkeepers and 
ans to reopen their shops. 
In agriculture, peasants left the collectives in droves in the fall of 1953. 
ant debts to the state in the form of compulsory deliveries were either can- 
1 or reduced, taxation arrears were lowered or ended, and the black list of 
laks was suppressed. The number of collective farms fell from a high in 
92 of 5,315 (24.6 per cent of the land) to a figure in 1955 of 4,816 (18.9 per 
f the land).** 
Despite these achievements, the New Course was only a partial success. The 
1omic situation was not markedly improved. Agricultural and consumer 
xls increased only slightly, production costs went up, and while income to the 
dropped, administrative expenditures did not. In addition to the limited 
of the economic reforms of the New Course, Nagy never had the full 
ipport of the party apparatus while he was Premier. Although Moscow forced 
kosi to relinquish the office of Premier in the summer of 1953, he remained 
party chief to harass the reform programs. The two factions in the Hungarian 
rship, the reformist led by Nagy and the Stalinist led by Rakosi, were fre- 


C 
1 


ntly in conflict, neither being able to subdue the other. Finally, the Russians, 
ain critical periods during the twenty months after July, 1953, supported 
and the Stalinists over Nagy. Inheriting a very difficult, if not impossible 
mic malaise, Nagy was never able to achieve control over the party and 
1ent to an extent necessary to carry out his policies. Finally, he failed to 
pp. 215, 221. 
, 252. 
92. 
1 of time, only Yugoslavia and Hungary of the Eastern European 
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gain the required support from the Russians. The downfall of Nagy and his re 
moval from office in March, 1955, consequently, were foreordained. 


HUNGARY AFTER 1956 


The temporary successes of the New Course were not forgotten by the Hun- 
garian people. Their desire for more liberalizations of the Nagy type, coupled 
with their lowered standard of living since 1949 and their hate of the Russians 
meant that by the beginning of 1956 communism in Hungary, in the eyes of most 
Hungarians, was completely discredited. More important, for purposes of the 
revolt in the fall, the populace was rapidly losing its fear of the Communist lead 
ers — both Hungarian and Russian. 

It is difficult to overestimate the effect of the Soviet 20th Party Congress on 
the Hungarian situation. At this Congress Stalin was ridiculed, national com- 
munism was given lukewarm approval, and more democratization was pri 


In Hungary these statements were interpreted as a condemnation of Rakosi, a 


justification of Nagy, and an encouragement to clean up public life and make it 
more democratic.*? Despite a feeble effort on the part of Rakosi at self-criti 


a reorganization of the Popular Front, and large-scale amnesties following the 20th 


Party Congress, popular pressure caused Rakosi’s resignation in July, 1956— 
ust three years after inauguration:of the New Course. 

The reforms coming during and after the revolt of 1956 were extensive and 
ranged from a flirtation with direct democracy (workers’ councils running fac- 
tories and even some cities) to a modification of several normal features of com- 
munism. Following a relaxation of controls, Hungarians enjoyed some improve- 
ments in their electoral system. More candidates appeared on the ballots th 
there were offices to be filled. There was greater secrecy in balloting and 
existed an element of popular choice in the pre-election process of selecting c 
dates. General legal reforms, at least on paper, were realized through govern- 
mental provisions restricting the operating spheres of the state security policé 
of the military tribunals. These provisions also called for the independence of 
judges and for the guarantee to accused persons of freedom from custody pending 
investigation, for all but “exceptional cases.” 

In July, 1956, the party’s Central Committee made note of the nec 
expand the rights of the legislature (National Assembly) and to broaden 
authority of local governments so that the people would be able to “settle their 
affairs” at this level.** After the Revolt this trend toward greater local autor 
increased. A new law of January, 1958, gave local governments additi 
authority and more supervision over their economic, social, and cultur: 
Hungarian official said, of the new electoral law, it is not ideal, but 
as much democratic progress as we can afford at this time. 

* Fejto, op. cit., p. 126. 
* Resolutions of the Hungarian Communist Party Central Committee, July, 1956. Q 

Zinner (ed.), National Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe (New 

Columbia University Press, 1956), pp. 360-61 
* Ibid., pp. 358-59 

F urope, VII (August, 1958), 31 
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In moves to decentralize parts of the economic apparatus, the Hungarian 
Communist party called for an end to the exaggerations of centralism and for 
sreater independence of industrial managers, including ministers, factory direc- 
tors, foremen, and engineers. In 1956 and 1957 a number of central ministries 
were abolished (approximately one third), and there were accompanying reduc- 
ions in central boards and large-scale dismissals of administrative personnel (an 
estimated 25-28 per cent of the administrative employees in the central and 
al governments were removed in 1957).%® 

Concessions to private business were made by the Kadar government follow- 
he Revolt. Businessmen were granted more freedom to rent shops from th 
te and to hire a specified number of employees; raw material allocations to 
ese businessmen were increased; privileges were given private operators in the 
lding construction industry and for those exporting quality handicrafts. As 
sult of these concessions, there were 28,000 licensed artisans in Budapest 
loying 8,500 workers in December, 1957 (compared to 5,000 employees in 

Private tradesmen in Budapest increased from 4,000 in 1956 to 5,300 i 

In October, 1958, Kadar noted that private artisans and tradesmen made 
sitive contribution during the post-Revolt consolidation, and he assured them 
++ thev 


would enjoy the opportunity of “small capitalists” for some time to 


Later in the year, however, the regime began restricting operations of 
ite businessmen. A maximum legal limit of 8 per cent was set on profits of 


te artisans, and it became illegal for employees in state enterprises to tak 


yyment in the private sector. State retail stores were limited in the amount 

mmodities which they could buy from artisans, and private enterprise was 

ed from credit manufacturing industries.** 

As in Yugoslavia and Poland, Hungary, too, had its workers’ councils which, 

ng the revolution, assumed a dual role of factory management and city 
ment. This highpoint of the councils soon passed, however. Late in 1957 
uncils were abolished and replaced by the more innocuous factory councils 

h, in turn, seem to be dominated by the trade-unions. 

In agriculture, the regime declared an armistice on forced collectivization 

the Revolt, increased the prices of farm products, abolished the compulsory 


ery system and, in 1958, pledged equal support to collective farms and to 


lual farmers alike. The results of this program meant an 8 to 10 per cent 


in peasant income for 1957 over that for 1956, and an increase in peas- 
imption of their own products. In 1959, however, some 350,000 peasants 
dly were forced back into collective farms.*® 
recent history of Hungary resembles that of Poland in several ways. 
xisted in each of the countries a tradition of national battles against the 
ns, the bitter postwar experience of Soviet economic exploitation, a dis- 
tion with dictatorial controls, a widespread popular desire for more in 
July, 1958), p. 6; (August, 1958), p. 18. 
VIII (February, 1959), 23. 
pp. 29-30. 


VII (May, 1958), 46-7, 58 
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dividual freedom, and a schism within the local Communist party. There was. 
however, a very significant difference which set the Hungarian situation apart not 


only from that of Poland, but from that of Yugoslavia also. Hungary had no 
strong man who could successfully moderate the communist system to satisfy the 
majority, yet retain an established governmental order, and at the same time not 
goad the Russians into violent reprisals. Yugoslavia had its domineering and 
forceful Tito and Poland its strong and resourceful Gomulka; Hungary had only 
its weak, politically inept Imre Nagy as its spokesman for national communism. 
Nagy was not a great leader of men, not a skillful player in the game of com- 
munist politics, and not a revolutionary. Most important, Nagy was never able to 
get the majority support of the Hungarian Communist party. History, it seems, 
had passed Imre Nagy by. Following the failure of the New Course and stimu- 
lated by popular reaction against the oppressive regime which came after it, 
national communism and revisionism spread rapidly in Hungary. Getting out 
of hand by the summer and fall of 1956, the Revolt caught up and consumed 
Nagy. Perhaps not even Tito or Gomulka could have moderated the system and 
prevented anarchy in Hungary. Certainly Nagy was unable to do so. Further- 
more, the national communists in Hungary at the time of the Revolt were un- 
organized; they lacked a well-thought-out program and they were unprepared t 
take over the government in such<a period of stress. 

The reforms of communism in Hungary since 1953 are similar to those of 
Yugoslavia in several respects. The New Course paralleled Tito’s independent 
road; Nagy discussed the necessity for countries to travel different roads under 
particular national patterns, each country being independent, free, and equal. 
The effort to play down the monopolizing role of the party in Yugoslavia was 
seen in Hungary in the establishment of the Popular Front aimed at permitting 
other, non-party voices to participate in governmental policy. The electoral re- 
forms carried out in Yugoslavia were expressed in Hungary when that country, 
after the Revolt, also began offering to voters more than one candidate for each 
elective office. The curbing of activities of the security police in Yugoslavia was 
reflected in the general legal reforms enacted in Hungary after 1956. The Yugo- 
slav insistence on reinvigorating local government and granting it more autonomy 
had its counterpart in Hungary both just before and just after the Revolt. The 
rather extensive economic-managerial decentralization in Yugoslavia had its 
parallel in Hungary throughout 1956 and 1957, even to the similar abolition of 
some economic ministries. The Yugoslav experiments with a limited form of 
worker self-rule might have been deliberately copied by the Hungarians when, 
prior to the Revolt, several leading Hungarian Communists went to Yugoslavia 
to study the functioning of workers’ councils. The slow-down in agricultural 
collectivization in Yugoslavia and the ending of compulsory deliveries, as well as 
easing the lot of the peasant through less restrictive tax policies, had theit 
counterpart measures in Hungary both during the New Course and after the 
Revolt. 

Apart from the possible influence of the Yugoslav model, at least two other 


factors might have contributed to the growth of national communism in Hungary. 
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The New Course in Hungary was carried out simultaneously with a like new 
-ourse in the Soviet Union under Premier Malenkov. Moreover, many of the 
reforms achieved in Hungary have been in the process of developing in the 
Soviet Union. Economic-managerial decentralization, improvements in the legal 
system, curbing the security police, abolition of slave-labor camps, a slightly 
sreater freedom of expression, more autonomy for regional and local government, 
and modifications in the techniques of central planning are all reforms which 
have occurred in the Soviet Union since 1953. 

Furthermore, the Yugoslavs have no patent on nationalism, disappointment 
with the extremes of communism, and dislike of Soviet domination. These feel- 
ings could have arisen in Poland and Hungary because of postwar developments 
in Eastern Europe rather than from any overwhelming desire to mimic the 
Yugoslavs. Nevertheless, the Yugoslav example cannot be underestimated, and 
its influence in Eastern Europe may be greater than what appears on the surface. 


COoNCLUSIONS 


The Yugoslav model of national communism, in its essence, means inde- 
ndence in foreign policy and a cautious experimentation with communist 
theory and with economic forms, but supported by a firm dictatorship. In Poland 
nal communism today means a slight degree of independence in foreign 
licy, economic experimentation, a greater measure of civil and political free- 
loms than exists in any other communist country, but with a continuance of the 
party dictatorship and a remaining close alliance with the Soviet Union. In 
Hungary national communism, despite its past achievements, is virtually dead. 
There is no independence in foreign policy for Hungarians, and although some of 
the gains of the Revolt still obtain, the country has quickly reverted to a full-scale 
tellite closely supervised from Moscow. 

There have occurred in Yugoslavia, Poland, and Hungary since 1948 certain 
llel developments which have contributed to and shaped the patterns of 
nal communism in these countries. Complete subservience to Moscow i 
inpopular in the three countries, and legal safeguards for citizens more in the 
form of that existent in Western societies are favored. The unchecked activities 
f security police are a thing of the past in Yugoslavia and Poland and were only 

ntly reinstated in Hungary. Overcentralization in governmental operations 

s been modified in the three countries; this is also the case with forced col- 
ation, compulsory deliveries of agricultural commodities, and punitive 
xes directed against peasants. Finally, in all three countries measures have 
n taken to improve the supply of consumer goods and to breathe into the 
anned system at least the semblance of a market economy. 
Why national communism arose in Yugoslavia, Poland, and Hungary and 
what extent it is the same development in all three is not readily answerable, 
several hypotheses can be suggested to explain the phenomenon. Perhaps 


e coincidence is the reason for the rise of similar events in the three countries. 


There do exist some marked differences among the patterns of national com- 


munism in each case. The expression of national aspirations is a common oc- 
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currence in Eastern Europe; certainly there is nothing complex about Yugoslav, 
Polish, and Hungarian desires to become independent of Soviet control. Na- 
tionalism was a very considerable factor contributing to the events in Yugoslavia 
in 1948, in Hungary in 1953, and in Poland and Hungary in 1956. Apart from 
the factors of coincidence and nationalism, perhaps political and economic reforms 
under communism, when they do occur, can take only one form. Consequently, 
when the leadership attempts to liberalize the system, improvements such as 
greater individual freedoms, economic reorganization and decentralization, and 
modifications in agricultural collectivization are reforms most easily achievable. 
In support of this theory is the fact that such reforms have occurred, though to 
a considerably less degree, in the Soviet Union where national communism (at 
least that part of it which means deviation from the Soviet model) is not at 


issue. Finally, it can be suggested that there is, in fact, a causal relationship to 


national communism and, consequently, events which took place in Yugosla 

after 1948 had direct bearing on later developments in Poland and Hungar 
Evidence for the causal hypothesis, although at times circumstantial, 

the quality of substance. Many of the reforms in Poland and Hungary parallel 


so closely those which were worked out earlier in Yugoslavia as to argue agair 
a simple explanation of coincidence, or nationalism. By Polish admission, th 
Yugoslav obstinacy significantly influenced Polish Communists. As early as 1948 
Gomulka demurred in siding with Stalin against the Yugoslavs and declined t 
brand Tito a deviationist. When Gomulka was removed from his post as 
Secretary-General of the Polish Communist party, Polish sources conceded that 
the dismissal was connected with the “disgraceful Yugoslav affair.” *° In October, 
1956, Gomulka stated that the paths for attaining socialism in different countries 
may vary. The model for socialism, he said, may be that of the Soviet Union, 
of Yugoslavia, or something still different. In 1957 when Gomulka and Premier 
Cyrankiewicz visited Yugoslavia, they supposedly discussed separate roads t 
socialism with Tito. In Hungary, Nagy (who earlier had been accused of “new 
Titoism”) referred to Titoism in Yugoslavia as the creative application of Marx- 
ism-Leninism in building socialism under the specific social and economic cor 
ditions of Yugoslavia. Just prior to the 1956 Revolt, a delegaton of top Hungarian 
Communists visited Yugoslavia to study that country’s workers’ councils. This 
visit, said the account in the Hungarian Communist party newspaper, is of con- 
siderable importance because it will bring back interesting and useful experiences 
on democracy in Yugoslav enterprises and the problem of independence “which 
interests us very much.” *! 

Most significantly, perhaps, statements by Tito and Gomulka during the 
height of the Hungarian Revolt lend credence to the causal hypothesis by imply- 
ing agreement on the essence of national communism. Tito said: 


The essential parts of the political platform of the new Hung 
ship, sucl 


; the democratization of public life, the introduction of workers’ mat 
democratic self-government in general, the settlement of relations between socialist 


“H. Armstrong, Tito and Goliath (New York: Macmillan, 1951), p. 157. 
" East Europe, VIII (March, 1959), 20. 
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the basis of equality and respect for sovereignty, taking the initiative for negotiations on the with- 
jrawal of Soviet troops ... are proof that the policy of the present state and political leadership 
yenuine socialist aspirations of the Hungarian working people have merged.“ 


On the same day Gomulka added: 


We know the program of the Government of National Unity of Hungary, the program of 
t democracy, of betterment of living standards, of creation of workers’ councils, of full 


| sovereignty, of the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary, of the basing of friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union on the Leninist principles of equality.* 


For Tito and Gomulka, several criteria are implicit in their interpretations of 
what constituted progress in Hungary: (1) introduction of some democracy in 
national life; (2) establishment of workers’ councils; (3) removal of Soviet troops; 
and (4) sovereign equality of each country with the Soviet Union. Although the 
patterns of national communism in Eastern Europe have several origins, then, it 
would seem that the causal factor of the Yugoslav model goes a long way toward 
explaining the rise of the phenomenon in Poland and Hungary since 1952. 

As for its future, national communism can be expected to flourish in coun- 
tries where it is widely accepted by the prevailing leadership (Yugoslavia, Poland, 
China). It will, in all probability, continue to ferment and grow in other areas 

r communism where there is combined in one country economic dislocation, 
pressive governmental controls, and a strong popular desire to be more in- 


j 


lependent of the Soviet Union. 
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n Zinner, op. cit., p. 447. 
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ZIONIST FUND-RAISING 
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INTRODUCTION 


N 1930, organized American Zionism stood on the brink of complete collapse. 
Leaders and followers alike had generally ceased talking of the near-term 
prospects for a sovereign “Jewish State.” As a world-wide political move- 
ment, Zionism no longer quested immediately for statehood; Palestine was instead 
to be developed gradually. Far from being the “potent political lobby” described 


dedicated to the economic reclamation and colonization of Palestine. In the 
words of one contemporary wag, a Zionist was a person who schnorred (Yiddish 
for “begged”) money from a second person in order to send a third person 
to Palestine. But even in this regard, Zionist success was feeble at best. Hampered 
by a crippling organizational deficit, the Great Depression, and a membership 
that had fallen to less than one-fourth of the 1918 high of 200,000, Zionist re- 
missions to Palestine averaged only a million dollars annually. 


Little over a decade later, however, memberships in the American Zionist 


7 


movement rose to almost 600,000 while funds raised for Palestine exceeded $1X 
million per year. Drawing upon a public of only five million persons, organized 
Zionist fund-raising in America far surpassed the drives of such well-established 
national philanthropies as the American Red Cross and the American Cancer 
Society. Indeed, it may not be an exaggeration to suggest that, measured by fund- 
raising, American Zionism was the most successful political interest group in our 
nation’s history. 

f 


course, 


Behind this dramatic rise of American Zionist fortunes were, 
various threats to Jewish interests: Hitler’s extermination of European Jewry, th 
plight of the surviving Jewish refugees, indigenous American expressions of anti- 
Semitism, Arab riots, and a growing hostility on the part of British offic 
toward Zionist colonization in Palestine. Although such attacks undoubtedly 
contributed to the success of American Zionists in activating their latent public, 
they alone cannot fully account for it. At best, such events provide only the 
backdrop for a bitter clash of interests in the American Jewish community be- 
tween the Zionist proponents of a sovereign “Jewish State” and a variety of non 
or anti-Zionist American Jews. It is still mecessary to demonstrate how and to 
what degree American Zionists were able to exploit these historical events to 
realize their claims from a public which, perhaps in large measure latently 
sympathetic to Zionist aspirations, had hitherto defied all efforts at being placed 
in the practical service of a Jewish Palestine. 

This study concentrates on a vital yet scarcely studied dimension of interest 
group politics: the techniques of financing political action. Specifically, it 
“tests” an hypothesis implicit in many studies of interest groups and social reform 
movements, namely, that the concreteness and specificity of an interest group’s 
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ideology and program vary inversely with the success of the group’s leadership 
in attracting membership and financial support. In this case, we shall inquire 
whether American Zionism’s marked success in enrolling a large number of mem- 
bers and in collecting unprecedented funds was accompanied by a dilution of 
the political program adopted by the First World Zionist Congress in 1897: “to 
create for the Jewish people a home in Palestine secured by public law.” Sub- 
stantively, we shall be concerned with the manner in which Zionists, after 
repeated failures, came to erect unparalleled fund-raising drives for Palestine 
and how these “non-political, philanthropic” mechanisms were subsequently 
utilized for the attainment of Zionist political goals. But, in terms of areas of 
concern to students of the political process, this case study should also provide 
additional observations of the dynamic quality of group politics — the constantly 
shifting employment of diverse political techniques, the interminable process of 
making new alliances, and the ceaseless forging of more attractive propaganda 
appeals, all of which mark the efforts of interest groups seeking to realize their 
claims upon other members of society. 


“THE MILLIONAIRE APPROACH” 


The rebuilding of a desolate Palestine preparatory to establishing the state 
f Israel in 1948 was a costly venture requiring tremendous efforts and expendi- 
tures of both human and financial resources. Many hundreds of millions of 
lollars were required to reclaim the eroded Biblical land and to resettle destitute 
lewish refugees. Coming decades before the enactment of a Marshall Plan or a 
Point [IV Program, Zionist reconstruction in Palestine was a purely voluntary 


nroi 


t, its success depending on the devotion and generosity of a widely scattered 


c 
] 


= 
world Jewry. Therefore, it was immediately apparent to the early Zionist leader- 


ship that the burden of fund-raising for Palestine must be borne by the entire 
lewish people if a Jewish state was to be achieved. 

After the proclamation of the pro-Zionist Balfour Declaration in 1917 and 
>» granting of the League of Nations Mandate for Palestine to Great Britain 
1920, American Zionism ceased temporarily to act as a “political” interest 

Primary Zionist demands were henceforth directed not at achieving 

rable governmental recognition or action, but rather at realizing claims from 

ther members of the Jewish community; efforts were focused primarily upon 

nobilizing the monetary means necessary to build the now internationally sanc- 
med Jewish National Homeland. 

The impoverishment of European Jewry in World War I naturally turned 

Zionist attentions to American Jewry. But here, too, there were obstacles to suc- 
ssful fund-raising. The newly-arrived East European Jewish masses who con- 
tuted over two-thirds of American Jewry, albeit generally sympathetic to 

Zionism, were absorbed in the mighty struggle to sink economic roots into Amer- 

soil and, hence, could spare few precious dollars for Palestine. The more 
tablished and affluent Jewish notables, on the other hand, were thoroughly 


uspicious of this new political movement which they felt might somehow en- 
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danger their status in America. Men of great wealth and prominence — like 
Jacob H. Schiff, Felix M. Warburg, and Julius Rosenwald — although known 
throughout the Jewish world for their generous support of “worthy causes,” ex- 
hibited scant interest in rebuilding the Jewish National Home, a movement they 
almost universally characterized as an “impractical dream” or as a harmful 
political scheme likely to support anti-Semitic charges of Jewish “dual loyalty” 
and unpatriotism. 

Accordingly, the first major Zionist effort to achieve financial viability in- 
volved trying to convince these philanthropic “big givers” that Palestine was a 
“practical, business-like, and realistic” solution to the problem of Jewish suffering 


in Europe and elsewhere. Or, if Palestine was not “a good business proposition” 


in the eyes of this type of public, it had at least to be portrayed as a project whose 
support would imply only philanthropic generosity, not as a political and “na- 
tionalistic” program likely to be “misunderstood” by non-Jewish fellow Amer- 
icans. Beginning with the early 1920’s, therefore, Zionist resources were thrown 
into the struggle to win the financial support of America’s wealthier Jewish 
families. Every prominent leader, from World Zionist Organization President 
Chaim Weizmann down, was increasingly involved in the eternal fund-raising 
campaigns which so largely came to characterize post-World War I American 
Zionism. In the words of a leading Zionist lecturer, fund-raiser and publicist, 
typical Zionist fund drives could best be described as “mixtures of public spirit, 
imaginative kindness, publicity-hunting, social pressure, cajolery, professional 
slickness, sentimentality, Jewish loyalty, high pressure salesmanship, advertising 
stunts, and nostalgic echoes of forgotten pieties . . . a perpetual tug of war be- 
tween educational effort and surrender to techniques. ” ? 

But for all their efforts in this period, Zionists were unable to attract more 
than token support from the great Jewish philanthropists. Sears, Roebuck mag- 
nate Julius Rosenwald, for example, could never be convinced that Palestine was 
a “practical” endeavor; his fabled munificence did not extend beyond the limited 
endowment of educational and scientific institutions in the Holy Land, Even 
Felix M. Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, the most pro-Palestine of all 
the class of what Zionists derogatorily called Jewish “social service 
never responded to the Palestine cause with anything like the humanitarian 


largesse which Zionists claimed he “short-sightedly” bestowed on the “bottomless 


pit” of Jewish charitable activities in Europe. Moreover, Warburg’s characteris 
tically non-Zionist perspective on Palestine, related the President of the World 
Zionist Organization, was always very different from that which Zionists desired 
to develop in all Jews: 


. for us Zionists it was a movement of national regeneration; for him it was, 


early stages of his interest, one among the fifty-seven varieties of | 

perhaps bigger and more interesting than some others, but 

ipbringing militated against his taking the same view as we did 

*Maurice Samuel, Level Sunlight (New York: Knopf, 1953), p. 217. For an interesting 
porary view, see Harry Golden, For 2¢ Plain (Cleveland: World Pub. Co., 1959), pp 

* Chaim Weizmann, Trial and Error (New York: Harper, 1949), p. 311 
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THE JEWIsH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 


By 1929, however, the threatened atrophy of the Jewish settlement in Pales- 

e without extensive outside support and the first in a series of Arab attacks on 
Palestinian Jewry exerted sufficient influence on all wings of American Jewry to 
enable them to co-operate in the fashioning of an enlarged Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. Led by Louis Marshall, President of the influential American Jewish 
Committee, leading non-Zionists, after protracted negotiations, put aside their 
ations about the “political and nationalistic implications” of Zionism and 
onal forty-four seats on the governing council of the enlarged Jewish Agency. 
Alo yng with such eminent European Jews as Sir Herbert Samuel, Albert Einstein, 
rd Melchett, Oscar Wasserman, and Leon Blum, wealthy Americans would 


forth share equally with Zionists the responsibility for reconstructing 


t 


Palestine. Since five times as many Arabs as Jews lived in Palestine in 1929, 
Marshall and other philanthropists who opposed a sovereign Jewish state were 
satisfied there was “no likelihood that for many years to come, if ever, the Jews 
1 


be other than a minority.” * At the same time, the achievements of Jewish 
Palestine were sufficiently attractive to warrant men of diverse outlooks combining 


will 


a program of common action “on strictly non-political lines.” As Marshall 
imed at the signing of “The Pact of Glory” for the establishment of the 
ish Agency, the example of a renascent Jewish Palestine was meaningful to 
Jews, Zionists and non-Zionists, because Jewish Palestine 
in the last twenty-five years in stimulating Jewish tl 
It has brought about a renaissance of Jewish 


1ip which has once more made Hebrew a living language. It has given thousands 


* time were indifferent to our history, something t > five f for and aspire for. Why s! 


ideal be regarded as belonging to all Jews?* 


To be sure, not all Zionists welcomed this partnership with their erstwhile 
he ro eigen non-Zionists. Some opposed the union because it would 
-dly sidetrack genuine economic development and only grudgingly provide 


stine with 


“ 


at most five per cent of all monies raised for Jewish purposes in 
Inited States.” > Others, led by former Zionist Organization of America 
.A.) President Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, were unwilling to join with men who 
ed the idea of Palestine as just another Jewish refugee haven like those 
promoted by non-Zionist philanthropists in Argentina or Soviet Crimea: 
le their help was certainly both desirable and welcome, I felt that admitting 
0 a position of political leadership and responsibility meant a serious com- 
with the basic principle of Zionism. . . . A philanthropic, economic, 
or spiritual interest in Palestine was laudable and helpful. But it was 

t Zionism.” ® 


forris D. Waldman, Nor By Power (Ne w York: Inte rational Universities Press 
20 r similar views and treatn f Zionist-non-Zionist relations this per 
rles Rez ni _— (ed.) » home *“ urs} hall, Champion of hon (Philade ‘Iphi ia: Jewish 
n Society Americs , 1957), V - II, cha upter vii 
e — The Teck of All wee in Alliec h Campaign, The Rebuilding of 
w York, 1930), p. 4. Italicized in the orig 
> Haas, Thirty Years After Herzl (reprint from Menorah Journal, June, 
sing Years (London: East and West Library, 1951), p. 218. 
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Despite such fears of philanthropy diluting Zionism’s ideological content, 
the majority of American Zionists, laboring under a crippling Z.O.A. deficit of 
$150,000, quickly succumbed to the temptation and promise of a speedy remedy 
for their long-standing financial weakness. “For the sake of Palestine,” they would 
compromise the “purity of the Zionist political ideal” and permit non-Zionist 
late-comers to contribute “their rightful share’ to the reclamation of Palestine. 
Not only would fund-raising problems be immediately solved, they thought, 
but the entire Zionist movement would gain an aura of respectability from its 
close association with “big names” like Herbert and Irving Lehman, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Felix Warburg, Cyrus Adler, Lewis W. Strauss, and Sol Stroock. 
With the philanthropic “big shots” safely in tow, Zionism should then be able 
to rally added support from the hesitant Jewish masses and from prominent 
non-Jews who always wanted to see first what the “big shots’ were doing. As 
the Zionist Congress Weekly viewed the pact in retrospect: 

At a certain stage of Zionist development in this country, the readin 
philanthropy to sail with it under one fund-raising banner was certain 
abhorred by some and scarcely tolerated by others, gained entrance — 
— into the drawing rooms of the mighty. There were even converts t 


With the proclamation of “The Pact of Glory,” Zionist spokesmen trium- 
phantly heralded the “opening of the most fruitful period in the history of 
modern Jewish times” and “the threshold of a new epoch.” Henceforth, they 
predicted, it would be possible to make of Zionism the most important factor i 
the Jewish community, since the union of all Jewish forces for Palestine had 


“ 


placed Zionism in an “impregnable” position and given it “a commanding power 


which should enable it to reach out into all phases of American-Jewish life.’ 

From now on the Z.O.A. would cease to be merely a money-raising organism and 

would return to the earlier, “more political” and “more ideological” side of 

Zionism.® 
Measured by fund-raising, however, the effective life of the Jewish Agency 

was shorter than even its most outspoken critics could predict. In place of the 

early hopes of raising lavish sums from non-Zionist millionaires, the Zionist pres 
soon featured bitter recriminations against non-Zionists for “failing to fulfill their 
pledge” to Palestine. Internally, Zionist leaders conceded that the Agency was 

“still-born.” ° The causes of the Agency’s demise are numerous and complex and 

cannot be treated here,’® but the importance of this experience for the Zionist 

goal of mobilizing funds was obvious: Jewish financial resources could not be 

* January 10, 1941, pp. 3-4. 

*Z.0.A., 32nd Annual Report, in New Palestine (hereafter NP), June 21, 1929, pp 
parently, too, the creation of the alliance with non-Zio Agency he 
Zionist cohesion and confidence and repair long-standing strained internal 
July 19, 1929, for example, gives many indications of a greater acceptar 
American life. A speech of Rabbi Julius Morgenstern, President of the 
Hebrew Union College (Reform), was regarded as a significant symptom 
“respectability.” Cf. also NP, May 2, 1930, pp. 267-68 and Ludwig Le 
(New York: Harper, 1933), pp. 154-55. 

*See NP, December 14, 1934, p. 4 and January 4, 1935, p. 4; Stephen S. Wise, / 
York: Jewish Opinion Publist Corporation, 1944), pp. 31-32 


t r » f en 
sts in tn igen 


"The subject is treated in my doctoral dissertation, “American Zionism: The 
Political Interest Group” (St. Louis: Washington University, 1956), pp. 254 ff 
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tapped merely by involving several score of wealthy non-Zionist notables in the 
supervision of Palestine rebuilding. Funds gathered by the Jewish National 
Fund (Keren Kayemet) and Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) — 
the two principal Zionist financial institutions — during the nine years following 
the creation of the Agency (1930-38) were only $12,137,000, less than the sums 
collected by these funds in the nine years preceding the establishment of the 
Agency.'! Granted that, like all Americans, Jewish fortunes were greatly im- 
poverished by the Great Depression, Zionists nevertheless concluded that another 
way would have to be found to tap American Jewry’s financial power. 


GENESIS OF THE UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


Beginning in 1929, when Zionist and non-Zionist collaboration had progressed 
to the point where joint direction of the Jewish Agency for Palestine was con- 
sidered possible, fund-raising for Palestine was attempted under the “umbrella” 
f a consolidated, annual, nationwide drive for various Jewish causes. In 1930, 
for example, an Allied Jewish Campaign with a goal of $6,000,000 was launched, 
receipts to be divided in the ratio of seven-twelfths for the avowedly non-Zionist 
relief and rescue organization, American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
|.D.C.) and five-twelfths for the Palestine funds. Hampered by the deepening 

nomic crisis, however, fund-raising fell far short of its quota and Palestine 
received less than a million dollars from the drive. Accordingly, the J.D.C. and 
Palestine funds parted company in order to seek larger incomes by independent 
ction. 

Subsequent fund-raising efforts for Palestine all failed to reach rather con- 
ervative goals. Instead of a target of 250,000 persons, the Zionist Organization of 
America’s 1935 “National Zionist Roll Call” enlisted less than 20,000 “registered 
ympathizers,” who paid $1 each. Similarly, a $100,000 campaign for a Z.O.A. 
“Extension Fund” netted only $13,500. “At every turn,” complained Zionist 
eadership, “the Organization is hampered by lack of funds in important tasks 
t must fulfill.” 2 

Far more serious for Zionist prospects than this financial weakness, however, 
was the recrudescence of non-Zionist hostility to Zionist fund-raising, only nine 
months after a successful and harmonious All-Jewish American Conference for 
Palestine in January, 1935.** In October, 1935, the Executive Committee of the 
Inited Jewish Appeal, which for the past two years had conducted a joint drive 
for the American Palestine Campaign and the Joint Distribution Committee, 


IOTUN 


| 
ruptly announced that the co-operative venture would again be cancelled for 


“ 


1936. Officially, the explanation given was that “the sums raised have not shown 


Ncrease commensurate with the great need, nor did they measure up to what 


was expected of American Jewry.” Because of this, independent campaigns were 


Organization and The Jewish Agency for Palestine, Reports of the Executives Sub 
tted to the Twenty-Third Zionist Congress at Jerusalem, 1951 (hereafter ZC 23), p. 31; 
i Jewish Agency for Palestine, Statistical Handbook of Jewish Palestine, 1947 (Jerusalem). 

\., 38th Annual Report, pp. 5-6. 

eedings of National Conference for Palestine, especially pp. 6-7, 79; Zionist evaluation 

NP, January 25, 1935, pp. 1-4; and Z.O.A., 38th Annual Report, p. 6. 
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‘ 


to be undertaken enabling the two beneficiaries “to intensify their special appeals 

. in quarters in which it might meet with a more sympathetic response.” Co- 
operation between the leaders of both campaigns was pledged to continue 
unabated."* 

Belief in the possibility of raising more money by independent campaigns 
may be the entire explanation of the break. Unofficially, however, the Zionist 
sector of the Jewish community was alarmed by rumors that the “anti-Zionist 
rich boys in the J.D.C.” were attempting to “starve out” the precariously financed 
Zionist movement. The Yiddish press, in particular, carried numerous stories at- 
tributing the break to the unilateral action of the Joint Distribution Committee, 
some of whose philanthropically oriented members allegedly “could not get ac- 
customed to the thought that Palestine should play such a prominent role.” 

Responding to the philanthropists’ challenge that Zionists bear the major 
brunt of fund-raising efforts for Palestine, the Administrative Committee of the 
Z.O.A. immediately issued a call for a “United Palestine Front” and a “militant 
campaign for the acceptance of Zionist ideals on the part of American Jewry.’ 
The unilateral decision of the J.D.C. to wage a separate campaign was hailed 
as a golden opportunity to restore Zionist political propaganda to the “rightful 
place” from which it had been ousted by the necessity to placate wealthy non- 
Zionist contributors. Now, for the first time in several years, American Jews 
would be able to contribute to a United Palestine Appeal, “not as a merger of 
various relief funds, not disguised as a partnership of competing funds, but as 
the symbol of the national funds of the Zionist movement.” '* Other bases of 
Zionist support, long dissatisfied with the Zionist-philanthropist partnership in 
which Zionist political ideology was diluted or submerged, also heralded the 
Palestine-J.D.C. break. The Reconstructionist, influential among rabbinical and 
intellectual circles, editorially chided the Z.O.A. for having allowed itself to be- 
come subservient to the “large givers” and the “best techniques” for fund-raising: 

As the material and the moral support of non-Zionists became the objective of expert 
he Palestine project was transformed more and more into just another philanthrop 


relief measure to which contributions from the compassionate were invited. The violent n 
of Zionist ideology which this implied was recognized, but always condoned because 


” 47 
gencies. 


Subsequently, at a second National Conference on Palestine, held on February 


8-9, 1936, enthusiastic pro-Zionist delegates, many from nominally non-Zionist 


NP, November 1, 1935, pp. 1-2 


*See “Jewish Press Deplores Passing of the U.J.A.,” idem. Substantiation of these 
ided by the editorial from the Philadelphia Jewish World (reprinted in NP 
1935, p. 5) reporting that J.D.C. Executive Director Rabbi Jonah B. Wise was disparaging 
the role of Zionism and Palestine and promoting his own anti-Zionist “pet projects 
Jewish resettlement in Ecuador and Biro-Bidjan (U.S.S.R.). Cf. NP, November 15, 1935, p. 4 
and “The New J.D.C.,” Congress Bulletin, December 20, 1935, p The latter « r 
rit s the J.D.C. for its “strange absence of discussion,” “undemocratic nature, 
f treating Jewish affairs as if they were “the private projects of their leaders,” all t 
Zionist attacks on the non-Zionist “social service barons” or shtadlanim 
* NP, November 1, 1935, p. 1 and February 7, 1936, p. 4 
Palestine and the Jewish Masses,” January 25, 1935, p. 5. Cf. also “Agreeing to I 
Congre ulletin, November 1, 1935, p. 2, and Rabbi Paul Reich, NP, December 
p. 0. 


pr 
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groups, accepted an ambitious quota of $3,500,000. New Palestine, consequently, 
expressed satisfaction at this evidence of “the virtual unanimity with which the 
task of constructive work in Palestine is regarded by all sections of American 
lewry.” 38 

But despite this ideological preference of some Zionists to “go it alone” on 
the matter of Palestinian fund-raising and regardless of how Zionists viewed 
the state of Jewish support for Palestine, the financial record told a far different 
story. Even with the intensification of Zionist activity and determination to help 
Palestine, occasioned in large part by Hitlerian oppression and the renewal of 
Arab rioting in Palestine, funds raised for Palestine totalled only $1,677,000 in 
1936, less than half of the goal.'® 

Zionist failure to meet the quota for Palestine cannot be explained by the 
facile conclusion that Zionists did not work hard enough at the task. On the 
contrary, Zionist partisans were generally considered to be among American 
lewry’s most aggressive and diligent workers in communal affairs. Zionist financial 
weakness must rather be attributed primarily to the fact that, while their base of 
popular support was large, they had not yet succeeded in capturing major posi- 
tions of leadership and decision-making in the Jewish community. 


THE Power STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 


Zionist strength, in practically all countries, was based primarily upon the 
llegiance of the lower and middle classes. Beginning with the founding of the 
novement, on the other hand, Zionists were in almost continuous conflict with 
economically privileged sectors of the Jewish grouping.”® In the United States, 
the opposition of the wealthy acted to the detriment of Zionist aspirations not 
nly by depriving the Palestinian cause of the wealthy’s personal funds, but also 

rraying many of the local Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds against 
Zionist demands. Increasingly, these community co-ordinating bodies, operative 
n 266 cities and covering 97 per cent of American Jewry by 1941, were recognized 
s the channel both for unified fund-raising and, more important, for fund alloca- 
Causes deemed “unworthy” by these dominant local leaders were usually 


nsigned to oblivion or minor status as the notion of a unified, once-a-year 


non. 


‘umbrella” campaign won widespread community acceptance. 


Scientific analyses of the power structure of the American Jewish community 


n this period only confirmed the common-sense observation familiar to many 


" 


ril 24, p. 4 and May 1, pp. 1-2. 
3p. 31. 
the remarks of political Zionism’s founder, Theodor Herzl, in his diaries: ““Those who are 
’ well fed, whose imagination has been weakened by their comfortable lives, certain! 
ot yet wish to understand us. All the better are we understood by the poor and the 
ly; they have the imagination which grows out of suffering. . . .I wanted to get the 
r together, in order to exercise pressure on the lukewarm and hesitant rich. ... The 
Jews who are comfortable are, all of them, my enemies” In Theodor Herzl issue of NP 
929), pp. 146-47, 166, and Federation of American Zionists, The Congress j 
eodor Herzl (New York, 1917), p. 21. 
m G. Duker, “Structure of the Jewish Community,” in Oscar Janowsky (ed.), T 
Jew: A Composite Portrait (New York: Harper, 1942), p. 153, note. 


\P, February 7, 1936, pp. 1-4; February 14, p. 1; March 13, p. 8; April 3, p. 6; April 17, p. 4; 


Addresses of 


ie Amer- 
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students of Jewish affairs: almost invariably, leaders of the local Welfare Funds 
were men of considerable financial means whose successes in the business world 
were considered sufficient recommendation for leadership of Jewish affairs. Un- 
like most European Jewries, in which spiritual leadership was accorded mostly 
to scholars of Jewish lore, American communal dominance — especially the 
power to dispense philanthropy — gravitated into the hands of those willing 
and able to “set an example” by making a large contribution to the local 
philanthropic fund. As often as not, moreover, this oligarchy of wealth and 
power was devoid of Jewish education or even of Jewish sympathies. A move- 
ment like Zionism, viewed by many prominent Jews as likely to lower their status 
in non-Jewish eyes, was not widely endorsed by local leaders. Imitating the 
charitable patterns of the great Jewish philanthropists on the national levels 
these local leaders generally accorded Palestine only token support. Instead they 
favored the so-called “non-ideological and non-political” relief programs of the 
Joint Distribution Committee, an organization committed to the principle that 
Jews should be helped to remain in the countries of their birth rather than emi 
grate to Palestine.*?, Thus, American Jewish capitalists preferred aid to Jewish 
colonization in Soviet Crimea and Biro-Bidjan over a “Return to Zion.” 

Nor was this type of leadership necessarily confined to the local organiza- 
tional level of Jewish communal: life. In their struggle to gain a position of dom- 
inance in the American Jewish community, Zionists repeatedly charged that an 

“inter-locking directorate of anti-Zionist plutocrats” controlled the purse strings 

of such influential national organizations as the American Jewish Committee 
National Refugee Service, and Joint Distribution Committee (Joint or J.D.C.). 
As evidence for their accusations, a study of Jewish leadership by Rabbi Joshua 
Trachtenberg was widely cited. Trachtenberg had found that of the forty- 
two directors of the J.D.C. twenty-seven were seated on the American Jewish 
* Historically speaking, it may be that European Jewry had to be — 1 

World War I. Although the availability of more money would | ibled the Wor 


Zionist Organization to absorb more immigrants in one aay the vast b a »f European Jewr 
was not willing or able to emigrate. The Zionists, theref« concentrated 


upon support 


selective migration of halutzim ientend agricultural pio ane, rather than mass immigratior 
to Palestine. Moreover, since the Soviets did not permit emigration, the failure of | 
Jew ws .T y 


to integrate into the new Soviet society by learning new I 
meant their remaining “declassed,”’ and unemployable and, perhaps, 
he ive been destroyed along with “the reactionary kulaks 

‘Our Un-Jewish ‘Leaders’ ” by “One Who Knows,” in Reconstr: 
12-15. The anonymous author, a professional communal emp! 
American communities “Every positive, constructive, traditional, specifical 
ment is handicapped or discouraged or throttled, and ynism is the first victir r the v 
reason that it is too ‘Jewish.’ ”’ P. 5. Cf. Rabbi Jose ph 1 S. Shubow “The 4 Totalita 
ism,” NP, April 25, 1941, pp. 7-8, 16. Similar conclusions are re I 


fh 


sociological study of an unidentified lewish « community: “The I akeport te wi 
is not so much led as controlled by a moneyed oligar ae which is only vagu 
sive to the ‘need nd ‘interests’ of the individuals supposedly being ‘s ved 
Jewish Leadership « port,” in Alvin Gouldner (ed.), Studies in Leadership ( 
Harper, 1950), fore difficult to document is the role of profession: 
cial workers and non-Zionist organizational staff members in mapping non-Zionist | 
According to Dr. Abraham G. Duker, many communal workers were culturally assimilat 
ist in their Jewish vi alues and others were consciously Communist-oriented negators 
“Jewish peoplehood.” In both cases, such groups were correspondingly anti-Zionist. The 
role in guiding the policies of local Welfare Funds, of less importance than the philanthr 
pists,’ is still worthy of note; letter to the author, March 9, 1960. 
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Committee’s Executive Committee (total membership: fifty). Of the seventeen 
|.D.C. Executive Committee members, twelve occupied similar positions in the 
American Jewish Committee. Clearly, the relationship between the non-Zionist 
A.J.C. and the “‘non-ideological,” philanthropic J.D.C. was a crucial factor in 
Jetermining Zionist demands in negotiations with the J.D.C. for joint fund-raising 
under the United Jewish Appeal.** 

Because of this demonstrated relationship between non-Zionist leadership 
und control of the Joint Distribution Committee, the rupture of co-operative 
relations between the United Palestine Appeal and the Joint was viewed by Zion- 
sts as far more significant than a mere maneuver of competing fund-raising or- 
vanizations. Among Zionists, the collapse of the U.J.A. could only be interpreted 
as an attack upon Palestine itself and upon the entire Zionist program, as a clash 
between the “philanthropy and assimilation of social service barons” and the 
forces of “positive Jewish survival and reconstruction in Palestine.’”’ Accordingly, 

mist leaders once again exhorted their followers to “Organize on the grass- 

s level,” to “Conquer the local Jewish Federations!” and to “Infiltrate the 
Welfare Funds!” These were the power centers which would ultimately deter- 
mine the extent of American Jewry’s financial support for Palestine.*° 

During the next few years, Zionists did manage to secure greater representa- 

n on the governing boards of local Federations and Welfare Funds. At the na- 
nal level, too, new vitality characterized Zionist fund-raising as the vigorous 


Zionist Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver assumed the chairmanship of the United 
Palestine Appeal, a direct instrument of the Zionist movement dedicated to 

reclamation of Palestine. Sparked by reports of anti-Semitic outbreaks in 
imania, the spread of Nazi rule to Austria, the rumored plan for a restrictive 
British White Paper for Palestine, and the successful absorption of large numbers 


D 


f Jewish refugees in Palestine, United Palestine Appeal income in 1938 exceeded 
f 1936 by almost 70 per cent — to be sure, still far short of Zionist needs or 
xpectations.’ 
More significant than increases in funds collected, however, was Neu 
tine’s reassessment of the “‘menace” posed to Palestinian interests by non- 
ist control of the Welfare Funds. Noting that Zionists in several cities had 
-ady induced their Funds to support Palestine generously, the Z.O.A. organ 
“there is no reason why propaganda for Palestine cannot be conducted 


midst of a Welfare Fund campaign. ... It is the duty of Zionists... to 
nberg’s examination of leadership in 


: 
jor national Jewish organizat 
28 individuals occupied a total of 108 dire 


torships and four families held 


, ai 
ccupied 11 directorships, another 8, and another 7. One man held 7 posts (his 
1 eighth), another 6, and four persons 5 positions each. All of th 


hese inter 


torates were held by persons “conspicuously identified with local Federat 


ons 
Funds.” The implication drawn is obvious but instructive: the milli: 


me of 
ected in the community for various causes were dispensed by the “arbitrary 


few wealthy individuals. “Time to Talk Out,” Reconstructionist, June 12, 1942 
larly 


wishes 


suggestive analyses of non-Zionist social composition and power stru : 
1 in Ben Halpern’s “The American Jewish Committee,” Jewish Frontier, December, 
3-16 and Harry Schneiderman (ed.), Two Generations in Perspective (New 
rk: Monde Publishers, 1957), pp. 114-17. 
h 20, 1936, pp. 1-4; May 8, 1936, p. 4; April 3, 1936, p. 4; June 25, 1937, p. 29 
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14, 1938, p. 4; entire issue of January 28, 1938; February 28, p. 6; and ZC 23, p. 31 
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find a constructive way to place Palestine and concrete Zionist interests in the 
center of community life. The Welfare Chests may be that way.” 2” 

Shortly thereafter, Zionist leaders announced that they had accepted over- 
tures from J.D.C. to reconstitute the United Jewish Appeal for 1939. A grow- 
ing local clamor for “national Jewish unity” in the face of threats to Jewish in- 
terests was generally considered to be responsible for the agreement. Though 
dissatisfied with a subordinate share of the funds, Zionists, for the time being, 


f 
or 


would take advantage of the joint campaign to emphasize the “proper role 
Palestine in Jewish life” and, thus, eventually maximize their income. 

After two years of renewed joint fund-raising through the United Jewish 
Appeal, Zionist funds were receiving contributions from 3,371 communities, as 
contrasted with only 700 participating communities five years earlier. Seventy 
percent of all U.J.A. speakers sent to local communities were being supplied by 
the United Palestine Appeal, rather than by the J.D.C., and key roles in the 
joint campaign were being played at all levels by Zionist workers and leaders. 
Clearly, the philanthropic inclinations of American Jewry, as represented by 
the United Jewish Appeal, could be harnessed to bring Zionist perspectives before 
an ever-widening sector of the Jewish community.”* 


DivorRCE AND RECONCILIATION IN 1941 


The Jewish community’s record of fund-raising in 1941 reveals in abundant 
detail a long-dormant and deep-seated conflict of interests between the Zionists 
and non-Zionist philanthropists and, therefore, admirably illustrates the power 
struggle in which Zionists contended for the support and loyalties of American 


Jewry. This record will also serve to describe the manner in which fund-raising 


agencies, ostensibly nourished by a philanthropic and humanitarian disposition, 


t 


l 


may be utilized for the promotion of a political program which might otherwis 
fail for lack of popular support. 

It will be remembered that the history of Zionist-non-Zionist co-operatior 
for fund-raising presents a checkered pattern of joint drives. For example, in 
1930 the cause of Palestine (United Palestine Appeal) and the predominantly 
European needs of the J.D.C. were combined, but thereafter the two interests 
went their separate ways. In 1934 and 1935 there were again united appeals 
followed, in 1936 and 1937, by independent drives. The year 1938 saw individual 
campaigns except for communities in which a Welfare Fund existed; there a sixty- 
forty initial ratio governed the distribution of collectively gathered funds. In 
1939 and 1940, the J.D.C. and U.P.A. combined once again into a United Jewish 
Appeal but in 1941, the year with which we are particularly concerned here, 
fund-raising unity was once again disrupted. This erratic course of events sug- 
gests a basic conflict of interests which, in fact, available documents decisivel 
portray. 

* NP, January 14, 1938 p. 4. 
* Ibid., February 11, 1938, p. 4; April 8, p. 4; January 6, 1939, pp. 1, 4; January 20, 1-6; February 24 

p. 4; December 29, pp. 1-4; January 12, 1940, p. 4; and December 27, 1940, p. 13 contraste 
with November 1, 1935, p. 1. 
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Beginning in October 1940, United Palestine Appeal officials led by Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver and Joint Distribution Committee executives headed by Rabbi 
lonah B. Wise commenced negotiations for the continuation in 1941 of the com- 
bined United Jewish Appeal. The U.P.A. immediately protested against the 
proposed inclusion in the division of U.J.A. funds of the newly-founded National 
Refugee Service, contending that this agency’s “comparatively temporary” budget 
for the absorption of refugees in the United States should be met from sources 
swther than those earmarked for the “far-reaching and long-range programs” of 
U.P.A.-J.D.C. overseas needs. J.D.C. leaders countered that the creation of 
the N.R.S. was necessary to care for the 40,000 Jewish refugees who had entered 
the United States in 1939. Zionists detected other motives and retorted that the 
philanthropists of the J.D.C. had consciously created the non-Zionist National 
Refugee Service as a J.D.C. satellite with leadership “indistinguishable and 
dentical” from that of the parent body. Under such circumstances, Zionists 
nterpreted the presentation of two separate non-Zionist budgets for the J.D.C. 
and for the N.R.S. as a cynical attempt to out-vote the Zionist U.P.A. leadership 
two to one.*® 

Pressed by the J.D.C. to accept the inclusion of the new N.R.S., U.P.A. 
eaders, themselves under membership pressure to achieve fund-raising unity, 
finally yielded and recognized the N.R.S. as a separate beneficiary. To safeguard 
the proportion of funds earmarked for Palestine, however, the U.P.A. insisted 
n parity with the J.D.C. in the allocation of initial collections (instead of the 
ld sixty-forty initial ratio) and the division by an Allotment Committee of all 
funds over the first $7,500,000 collected.*° These proposals unacceptable to the 
.D.C., the U.P.A. went on to suggest a number of alternatives, including a sixty- 
five-thirty-five division, but agreement was not forthcoming. Accordingly, on 
December 17, 1940, the Administrative Committee of the U.P.A. declared that 
n independent campaign for Palestine was unavoidable. In line with this course 
f action, the U.P.A. would submit its own independent quotas to the various 
lewish communities, asking them to allocate stated sums for Palestine, regardless 
f the sums requested by the N.R.S. or J.D.C.™ 

Upon the announcement of this renewed rupture in U.P.A.—-J.D.C. rela- 
tions, the Zionist press charged that the philanthropist-dominated J.D.C. and 
N.R.S. were not merely disputing the allocation of funds for competing overseas 
auses, but were openly encouraging a resurgence of anti-Zionism. New Palestine 
for instance, protesting Palestine’s hitherto second-rate financial status in the 
United Jewish Appeal, justified its refusal to participate in joint fund-raising 
with the non-Zionists: 

» holy name of “unity” and for the sake of local “peace,” Zionist leaders too long com 


romised with those who know only the philanthropic approach to the Jewish problem and lack 
erspective of nationalist solution. 


December 27, 1940, pp. 5-10 and file $53/411 in Central Zionist Archives (hereafter CZA), 
Jerusalem. The National Refugee Service’s successor since 1947 has been the United Service 
for New Americans. 

p. 5. On popular pressure for “Jewish unity,” see CZA, $53/314, letter of Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein to Henry Montor, May 14, 1945. 
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The result was that allocations for Zionist needs fell far behind the requirements 
times, Zionist education and propaganda languished, and the entire Zionist body polit ; 
danger of being swallowed up by the gargantua of a unified and large-scale philanthropy, of whict 
it would be but a minor overseas agency. ... It was only when intolerable conditions b 
more intolerable, and when the foes of Zionism made very clear their intransigence, that th 
responsible for Zionist leadership found it impossible longer to subject the movement to h 
tion and degradation.” 

Another exposé of the “true facts” concerning the break came from the 
pen of Louis Lipsky, former president of the Z.O.A. and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress’ Governing Council. Unveiling a “struggle which had been 
going on under cover for many years,” Lipsky charged: 

The United Jewish Appeal had only the appearance of union. Bene 

ymmittal, neutralized words of the campaign, a more or less polite struggle 
subordinate the ideals and objectives of the Zionist movement to the aims ar 
but influential group of Jews who are anxious to keep American Jewish life 


ssimilationist ideals, who are always limiting the Jewish interest, always av 


tion, always seeking to have Jewish life adjust itself to the fears and 1 


everlasting apology for Jewish existence.” 
Reciting a long series of instances in which Zionists and anti-Zionists had eng 
in covert struggle, Lipsky explained that the issues had never been fought out in 
a political arena because of the anti-Zionists’ fervent desire to avoid publicity at 
any cost. Characterizing such misguided thinking as dominated by obsessive 
of what non-Jews might think if controversies in Jewish life reached the e: 
of the general American public, Lipsky revealed that until then the truly signifi 
cant issues in Jewish life had been “confined to conversations in committee rooms, 
conferences in executive sessions, confidential letters circulated to a limited group 
of friends, couched in language which is the perfection of camouflage.” 
Referring specifically to the United Jewish Appeal which hitherto had con- 
tained the Zionist-non-Zionist struggle by means of “colorless slogans” and “in- 
genious percentages and ratios,” Lipsky alleged that there were ‘understandings’ 
among non-Zionist leaders in these joint campaigns to avoid all references to 
word “national” and all activities of a political, state-building nature. The 
“understandings,” conceded Lipsky, arrived at in “a social, off-the-record way,” 


were markedly effective in reducing the importance of Palestine, both in terms 


of popular ideological acceptance and in funds actually raised for Zion. The 


“c 


philanthropists’ J.D.C., with its “short-sighted, palliative program” for “patching 


up” Jewish life in Europe, thus always came out ahead of Zionism’s 
long-range vision.” The cause of Palestine was progressively minimized 
distribution of funds destined for overseas use. In 1938, for example, Pal 
received approximately $2,500,000 of $7,000,000 collected. But in 1939, o 
200,000 raised, Palestine was allocated only $4,000,000. And in 1940, with $14, 


500,000 gathered, it was allotted only $2,900,000. 


* January 10, 1941, p. 6. See also Congress Weekly (hereafter CW), January 10, 1941, pp 
P 


* “Prelude to a Real Union,” CW, January 17, 1941, p. 7. 
* Idem 


* Ibid., p. 8; NP, December 27, 1940, p. 10; file $53/314, CZA 
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Answering this non-Zionist drive to minimize funds directed to Palestine, the 
United Palestine Appeal proclaimed an unprecedented goal of $12,000,000 for 
its independent campaign of 1941. The U.PA. demanded that, henceforth, all 
local Welfare Fund collections for overseas purposes must be distributed on a 
50-50 basis between the J.D.C. and U.P.A. An experienced U.P.A. staff, led 
by Henry Montor, immediately proceeded to mobilize pro-Palestine support in 


communities throughout the nation. Zionist preparations for waging this in- 


dependent fund-raising campaign gave the impression of unparalleled optimism 
and self-confidence. 


To achieve their ambitious target, Zionists also organized another National 
Conference for Palestine in Washington, D.C. on January 25-26. With over two 
thousand delegates in attendance, including representatives of such prominent 
non-Zionist organizations as B’nai B’rith, Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
and National Council of Jewish Women, National U.P.A. Chairman Silver 


delivered a scorching indictment of the philanthropic-minded leaders of Amer- 


ican Jewry who had “lacked the vision” to build up Palestine after the proclama- 


tion of the Balfour Declaration. Instead of seizing the opportunity to save thou- 


sands of refugees from Europe and build up Palestine at the same time, declaimed 
i Silver, the Jews of America 


yse rather to listen to their omniscient and infallible philanthropic mentors who 
give all aid to the Jewries of Eastern and Central Europe, but only a pittar 
project of impractical idealists in Palestine. One must be realistic, they 
ter realist in the world is there tl 


successful Jewish banker or br 
= fie 


inerring judgment?* 


Noting that once again these “realistic philanthropist guides of Israel” were 
urging American Jewry to waste money on a new J.D.C. refugee colonization 
Lam f 
ic iA 


1 Santo Domingo, as they had formerly sought funds for the now de- 
funct ].D.C. Jewish settlements of Soviet Biro-Bidjan and Crimea, Silver re- 


uunted the events leading up to the demise of the U.J.A. He then proceeded to 
ll the assembled delegates that the current feud with the J.D.C. was not merely 


er the relative proportion of dollars to be given to each agency but was, in fact, 


motivated solely by the desire of philanthropically-minded anti-Zionists 


to 
rangle” 


the Zionist movement by the “‘single device of starving it to death.’’** 


At the same time, Silver disclosed a new and even more threatening maneu- 
of 


influential non-Zionists to divert support and attention from Palestine. 
nfluential Z ts to divert support 1 attent f Palest 


This threat allegedly emanated from a plan being promoted by the non-Zionist 


leadership of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds to establish 
national advisory budgeting service” which would “evaluate” the needs and 


] . . ° 
lative importance of the various beneficiaries of Jewish charitable contributions, 


Hillel Silver, “A Call to American Jewry,” NP, January 3, 1941, p. 5 


H. Silver, “The Cause of Zion Must Not Be Minimized,” NP, January 3, 1941, p. 5 
p. 25. Silver’s charges were substantiated by B’nai B'rith President Henry Monsky wl 
iltaneously pledged that the 


if 


150,000 men and women of his nominally non-Z 
J 


n would give the U.P.A. their ‘ 
1 


complete and unqualified support 
lership in a Crisis,” ibid., pp. 15-18. 


ewist 
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which would “rationalize” Jewish fund-raising. How, asked Rabbi Silver, could 
such a committee “evaluate” the role of Palestine or other such ideological 
preferences? 


. to one who is opposed to Zionism, every dollar spent in Palestine, except as it mig! 
in elementary relief, is wasted, regardless of how efficiently that dollar may otherwis« 
On the other hand, those who believe in the upbuilding of the Jewish N 
that the cause is so worthy and historically so necessary that the millior 
are entirely inadequate. 


Given the impossibility of such “objective evaluation” and the prevailing 


“undemocratic” and “irresponsible” communal organization (i.e., non- or anti- 
Zionist control) of American Jewry, Zionists would never consent to have the 
validity of their claim dependent on a national budgeting committee.*® Echoing 
this determination, the U.P.A. Conference resolved “not to recognize any action 
by the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds whose effect will be 
to substitute . . . dictatorship for democratic control and the autonomy of Amer- 
ican Jewish communities.” *° This resolution marked the beginning of a Zionist 
offensive to defeat the proposed budgeting service with its “impartial” committe: 
of evaluation. Utilizing every medium at their command, Zionists strove t 
awaken the community to the deleterious effects on Palestine were all budgets 
to be “censored” by such a body. Congress Weekly, for example, editorialized 
that: 

The decision of the Board of Directors of the Council of Welfare Funds to establish 
eting Committee is nothing less than a declaration of war against the Zionist mo 
>» specifically the United Palestine Appeal. ... In effect, the decision i 


n lItim 
San ul 


ips behind the United Palestine Appeal: either you will be satisfied with the shar 
ly to give you; or we will thwart your efforts in the local Welfare Fur 


e runcs; so tnat ¢ 


rea 


you will not get a cent more than we are ready to give you.” 


Characterizing the “controlling interests” of Jewish life as “one great phil 


pibiin 


anthropic holding company with interlocking directorates” reaching into the 


he 
].D.C., National Refugee Service, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, and the American Jewish Committee’s more “assimilated” and “self- 
hating” Jews,*? Zionists attempted to halt the budgeting proposal submitted to 
a referendum of the local Welfare Funds.** Even the very idea of the referen- 
dum itself was subjected to the attacks of the Zionists, who had traditionally been 


I 


” Ibid., p. 26. Silver also described various “undemocratic” efforts t 


; 22. Other indications of the Zionist struggle to defeat the budgetin; 
found in NP, February 7, 1941, pp. 3-6; February 14, pp. 3-4; March 14 
April 25, p. 3 and June 6, pp. 4-5, 13. 

‘No Centralized Budgeting,” February 14, 1941, pp. 4-5. Cf. M. Z. Frank, “ 
in ibid., pp. 6-7; Louis Lipsky, “Behind Budget Control,” ibid., Februar ‘ 
Henry Montor, A Minority Report on the Proposal to Establish a National Ac 
Service; Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly of America, Vol. VIII, pp. 
Berman, “Is American Jewry Losing Its Democracy?” Reconstructionist, April 
9. Not all Zionists opposed the budgeting service, however. See Elisha Friedn 
as reported in JTA News, March 28, 1941, p. 4 
J.D.C. Non-Political?” CW, February 28, 1941, p. 3. 


ording to Lipsky, Rabbi Silver suggested this local referendum in order to avoid the 
table acceptance” of the budgeting service plan if it were submitted to the Board of 
of the Council of Jewish Federations. “A Referendum of Big-Givers,” CW 

1941, pp. 10-11. 


»P 
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found on the side of those preferring community-wide decision-making rather 
than what they described as “arbitrary judgments” of a few “philanthropic 
oligarchs” and “social service barons.” * 

The cause for Zionist unhappiness over the impending referendum may be 
surmised from Louis Lipsky’s observation that, far from being a popular ballot 
which would determine how the mass of Jews really felt, the budgeting service 
ballot would be confined to a mere five thousand directors of the local Welfare 
Funds. Instead of representing the “true wishes” of the 450,000 contributors to 
such charitable pools, Lipsky felt certain that the balloting would yield almost 
exactly the same decision as that favored by the “big giver,” non-Zionist phil- 
anthropists. After all, reasoned Lipsky, ““To qualify as a member of a local [Wel- 
fare Fund] Board one must be included in the coterie of ‘big givers’ in any com- 
munity. This means that the Boards are composed of persons who are invariably 
found on the side of the philanthropic view of Jewish life.” Furthermore, what 
ind of “democracy” could the Zionists expect when the impending “loaded” 
referendum provided one vote for each Welfare Fund, regardless of its size or 
mportance, when, in other words, the city of Detroit would have a vote equal 
to that of Nashville?*® 

Zionist fears proved warranted. On May 17, 1941, the officers of the Council 
f Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds announced that the referendum had 
ypproved, by a vote of fifty-four to fifty-three cities, the establishment of the 
controversial budgeting service. Zionists immediately challenged the C.J.F.W.F. 

ntention that there was a “clear mandate” for the plan. Conflicting figures 
were introduced to show that less than one-third of the 166 communities belong- 
ng to the Council had voted for the measure, that Canadian towns had been 


lly counted in the vote, that agencies unrelated to overseas fund raising 
had been included, that communities voting against the proposal were deliberately 
uunted, and so on. Under such “scandalous circumstances,” Zionists queried, 
ould the Council proceed to force a budgeting service upon American 
46 


ry 


Although non-Zionist partisans had thus won the first round for a national 
lgeting service whose “evaluations” might minimize allocations to Zionist 


va 


] 


, budget plan protagonists were unable to put the scheme into operation. 
While the referendum was in progress, new and unexpected events occurred in 
the drama-packed conflict over funds for overseas Jewry. The Yiddish and Anglo- 
lewish press accelerated their almost unanimous denunciation of the J.D.C. for 
dstinately refusing to make concessions to the U.P.A. Some of the Welfare 


r 


} ’ 
Fling 
4i1US 


, Now apparently controlled by a majority of pro-Palestine backers, publicly 
amored for a reconstitution of the disrupted United Jewish Appeal. Zionists, 
too, were divided on the merits of the renewed break with the J.D.C. Some wel- 
1 the opportunity to re-assert the primacy of Zionist propaganda in an in- 


] 


nt campaign solely for Palestine. Others, particularly in the important 


view of Rabbi Israel Goldstein in CW, February 28, 1941, pp. 10-11 
ndum of Big-Givers,” loc. cit., p. 11. 

Montor, “Democracy Takes the Count,” CW, May 23, 1941, pp. 5-7 and Tr 
op. cit., p. 12. 
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Chicago area, feared that the cost of operating an independent campaign, coupled 
with the powerful opposition of many local anti-Zionist philanthropists, would 
mean that total funds remitted to Palestine would fall off. Was it not true, they 
asked, that the J.D.C. and its affluent directors in the American Jewish Com- 
mittee controlled the “big givers” of New York City, the 1 to 2 per cent of all 
contributors who donated over half of all funds raised?*? 

Whatever the motivation involved — the “pressure of public opinion” for 
Jewish unity, Zionist fears over a loss of funds, non-Zionist reluctance to have 
continued public controversy characterize the Jewish community in the eyes of 
non-Jews, or a combination of these factors —a joint statement by Rabbis Jonah 
Wise and Abba Hillel Silver abruptly announced that once again the J.D.C. and 
U.P.A. would combine in 1941 in a joint appeal for $25,000,000. The new agree- 
ment provided for the division of the first $8,800,000 collected on the basis of 
$2,000,000 for the N.R.S. (22.9 per cent), $2,525,000 for the U.P.A. (28.6 per 
cent), and $4,275,000 for the J.D.C. (48.5 per cent). All additional funds would 
be distributed by an allotment committee between the J.D.C. and U.P.A. only. 
The cause of Palestine would thus be assured of a larger portion of the initial 
funds collected than in 1940, when it received only 23.3 per cent. Excluding the 
N.R.S. allocation, Palestine would receive 37 per cent of the initial quota (as 
compared with the J.D.C.’s 63 per cent) and an even greater share should the 
drive surpass its goal.*® 

Zionists rejoiced at this new 63-37 arrangement and wondered why 
).D.C. had “backed down” to such a compromise when, only the previou 
December, the U.P.A. had offered to accept a 65-35 division. Could it be that 
the non-Zionists were coming to respect the Zionist movement’s growing influence 
in the communities? Certainly the Jewish public was rapidly showing a new 


interest in Palestine, proclaimed the Zionist press.*® New Palestine, for example, 


“The exact relationship between “big givers” and non-Zionist org 
but Zionists generally believed the J.D.C. capable of influen 


letter, Kurt Blumenfeld t 
“the most important contributors are making promises t 

rovided that the money is not used for Palestine . The Joint 

do Jews. In New York half of the total income is contribu I 
letters from George Landauer to Leo Lauterbach, January 3, O, fi 25 
mann to Eliezer K iplan, October 25. 194 ), $53/210. See also Ph p Hout: Current 
and Techniques in Fund-Raising,” Jewish Social Service Quarterly (hereafter JSSQ 
1942, pp. 339-356 and Lawrence L. Blaine, “Failure of the Wealthy,” CW, August 
pp. 5-7. Houtz reported that in the N.Y. Federation drive of 1940, 903 persor 
2% of all donors — gave 51.4% of funds collected. Blaine’s analysis revealed that n 
wealthy persons, including New York Times publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pul 
duced their gifts to the N.Y. City campaign because of unwillingness to support Pal 
projects. (Of the $638,020,496 collected by the U.J.A. between 1941 and 1950, 65.6% 
rived from local Welfare Funds, 27.3% from the U.J.A. of greater New York, and 7.1 
other funds. ZC 23, p. 27.) A more contemporary view of this question is Maurice 7 
“Jewish Community Organization and Jewish Community Life,” YIVO Annual of 
Social Science, Vol. IX (1954), pp. 179-204. In 1952, Taylor reports, 2 f t 
of $100 or more to 94 Welfare Funds contributed 90.3% | ll 
March 14, 1941, p. 16 and Louis Lipsky, “The Way to 
1941. p. 5-6 


orrespondence in CZA 


\f 


The Zionist (Zionist Organization of Chicago), March, 1941, p. 4; Re 
21, 1941, pp. 3-4. Only CW publicly regretted the “Happy Ending”; 
price” agreement was held to be harmful to the Zionist cause in the 


1941, pp. 4-5, and March 21, 1941, p. 4 
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viewed the renewed merger as approximating “what American Jews would want 


Palestine to receive.” Eventually, predicted the Z.O.A. organ, 


realize the vital importance of Palestine 


n American Jews are made to 
Jewish survival, they will, no doubt, make ampler resources available 


»f the economies effected by the unification of efforts, it should be possible for the | 


ew ol 
s much money to Palestine this year as it would if it ran an independent cam 


Moreover, Zionists need not worry that the joint campaign would deprive them 
f the propaganda opportunity of presenting an “affirmative program in our own 


9 
way. 

philanthropic agencies, we need not and must not soft-pe 
The conduct of a joint campaign . . . frees Zionist ener 


more attention to the internal strengthening of 


igh we are cooperating with 

litical implications of Zionism. . . . 

yr other tasks. We can now give 
Tr 

We Zionists may well breathe a sigh of relief that we need not accept upon 


ve responsibility for a colossal fund-raising campaign in competition with an 


r of equal magnitude.” 

Thus, once again, Zionists were united with philanthropists in advancing 

the interests of Jewish Palestine. Several years were to pass before the U.P.A. 
vould receive the greatly augmented largesse of an American Jewry fully mo- 
lized for the “responsibilities of Jewish leadership” emerging from World War 
ll, but significant inroads into Jewish philanthropy had been made. Palestine 
was receiving increased aid from America, anti-Zionists had not succeeded in 
arving out” the Zionist cause, and valuable instrumentalities for bringing the 


nessage of Palestine to American Jewry remained intact and at the disposal of 


Zionists. Furthermore, the degree to which fund-raising mechanisms were 
d in 1941 for the promotion of Zionist political objectives is amply demon- 
by another reference to the National Conference for Palestine in 1941. 


“Pouitics” Out oF “PHILANTHROPY” 
A survey of the Zionist press between 1930 and 1941 reveals that the term 
fish State,” as the ultimate goal of the Zionist movement, had almost en- 
disappeared from common parlance. Instead, the ambiguous phrase “Jewish 
nal Home” or, weaker yet, “homeland,” was substituted in official exposi- 
of Zionist aims. With the prospect of a Jewish majority in Palestine far 
immediate attainment and talk of a “Jewish State” or national homeland 
financial contributors, the original 
The political program 


large their 


to many influential non-Zionist 


Msiv t< 
lian conception of Zionism largely passed into disuse. 
m became more nebulous as Zionist leaders sought to en 


. As Emanuel Neumann, President of the Zionist Organization of America 


‘i 
1947 to 1949, recalled: 
many years the “Jewish State merely on grounds of exy 
s banned from official Zionist use and driven underground. The St 
chievement, but of questionable m« t The National Home 
ilrural center, was deemed a nobler and loftier concepti 


antages. A “spiritual center’ , no Jewish majority 


14, 1941, p. 4. 
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sovereignty. ... The accent [of this “Spiritual Zionism”] was upon pat 


straint, and the avoidance or risk. Zionist statesmanship was made sy! 


— carried at times to an immoderate extreme.” 


It was from this state of affairs that a return to “Maximal, Herzlian Zionism,’ 
that is, to the political conception of a sovereign state, was brought about in 1941], 
This decisive change was first displayed in public action, surprisingly enough, 
not by the self-avowedly political Labor Zionists, the Zionist Organization of 
America, or even the American Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs re- 
presenting all Zionist parties, but by the fund-raising National Conference for 
Palestine of January 25-26, 1941. (In fact, sixteen months of bitter internal con- 
tention were to elapse before the American Zionist parties and even the Palestin- 
ian Zionist movement were to adopt such a political program). Seconding the 
demand for a Jewish Commonwealth pronounced by visiting dere say labor 
leader and Chairman of the Executive of the Jewish Agency David Ben-Guri 
at this conference,®*? Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver reminded the fs i ).P.A. 
leaders: 

What are all our efforts for? What are we aiming at? We have no new aim 
stitute aims Ours is the historic and millennially unsurrendered an 
building Israel’s national life in Israel’s historic national 


wealth. Such a Jewish Commonwealth was the clear intent 
the Balfour Declaration. Two decades of lega 


| hairsplitting and 
seded hittling down the cle lorbed intenr of thar histor 
succeeded in whittling down the clear, full-orbed intent of at hist 


moral sanction to any deviation from it.” 


Thereupon, the Conference forthrightly declared its belief that “only 
scale colonization of Jews in Palestine, with the aim of its re-constitution 
Jewish Commonwealth, can the Jewish problem be permanently solved.” 
Obviously, Zionist control of such an instrumentality as the National (¢ 
ference for Palestine, to which numerous non-Zionist groups enthusiastically 
subscribed, paid substantial dividends in political as well as financial advantage. 
The contribution of fund-raising to the eventual success of Zionist aims in Amer- 
ica thus can never be measured in terms of dollars alone. Urtilizing platforms 
provided by fund-raising occasions and exploiting genuine humanitarian im- 
pulses, Zionists were gradually able to persuade American Jews of the desirability 
and practicability of their program. Eventually, the demands, if not the motiva- 
tions, of “non-political” fund-raising organizations and “political” Zionist groups 
became virtually indistinguishable. 


ZIONISM’S FINANCIAL TRIUMPH 


At the close of the second world war, the full impact of Hitler’s “Jewish 
policy” was felt by American Jewry, most of whom were themselves only a genera- 
tion removed from European origins. Jewish solidarity intensified when the world 


*“Foreword” to Abba Hillel Silver, Vision and Victory (New York: Zionist Organizatior 
ica, 1949), pp. 1-2 

* See David Ben-Gurion, “Zionist Policy Today,” NP, January 17, 1941, pr 

* NP, January 31, 1941, p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 22. The Conference also endorsed other Zionist political demands, ir 
against the White Paper for Palestine and the drive for a dist nctively Jewish n 
for service against the Nazis 
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learned of the massacre of six million Jews. The Zionist political solution for 


the homelessness of the remaining European survivors won widespread accept- 


ance when it was advanced by a rejuvenated movement under the dynamic 
leadership of Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. In the period from 1940 to 1948, Zionist 
Organization of America membership leaped from 43,000 to more than 250,000; 
Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of America) membership rose from 
73,000 to 243,000; sales of shekolim (voting rights for World Zionist Congress 
elections) skyrocketed from 171,567 to 954,886.°° 
Similarly, Jewish fund-raising — the most universal expression of Jewish 
dentification and communal participation — greatly exceeded all previous rec- 
ds. Many communities doubled their United Jewish Appeal contributions each 
year from 1943 to 1948, while the total number of givers doubled from 1945 to 
1946 and rose yet another 70 per cent by 1948. Thousands of persons who had 
er before been involved in Jewish community activities pledged their first 
ontributions to the U.J.A.; and the U.J.A., in turn, tripled its collection goal in 
single year. Local Welfare Funds, long feared by Zionists for their non-Zionist 
mplexion, devoted an increasing share of their income to the United Jewish 
Appeal — 53.3 per cent in 1941-45, 71.6 in 1946, 72.2 in 1947, and 75 per cent in 
1948." American Jewry, which had given only $14,500,000 to the joint U.J.A. 
lrive of 1940, increased its gifts to $35 million in 1945, and then dramatically 
$103 million in 1946, $118 million in 1947, and $150 million in 1948. More- 
wer, with a potential public of only five million persons, U.J.A. collections in 
1948 exceeded the entire national collections of the American Red Cross by as 
much as 400 per cent and those of the American Cancer Society by almost 1,200 
er cent!>? 
[he Zionist share of this greatly augmented income rose to $56 million in 
nd over $70 million in 1948, as contrasted with less than $3 million raised in 
Compared with approximately $14 million remitted to Palestine by Zion- 
t funds between 1901 and 1929 and $8 million sent from 1930 to 1939, Ameri- 
ry donated over $200 million between 1939 and 1948. Funds remitted t 


m Z.O.A., Annual Reports, letter from Hadassah, June 4, 1956, and Report 
Jewish Agency to World Zionist Congresses. Another indication of an 
h i dentifi ation an id soli larity is we increase in allocations for Jewish edu 
i lot y Federations for local purposes, 5.9% was earmarked for Jewis! 
1941, ney ten years later more than 9% was devoted to the same purpose. 
“Jewish Communal Developments: Perspective and Assessment,” JSSQ 


ZC 23, p. ; Arnold Gurin, “The Outlook for Financing Jewish op nen Servi 
ISSQ, Fall 1952, pp. 15-23; NP, November 6, 1942, p. ae and Arnold Gurin, “Impa 
|! on American Jewish Community Organization and Fund Raising,” in The Impact 
m the American Jewish Community (New York: Herzl Press, 1959). On philanthrop 
he dominant new form of communal allegiance,” see Salo W. Baron, in Leo Schv 
), Great Ages and Ideas of omg > Jewish 1 Pes r > (New York: Random House, 1956), p 
in Jewish Ye arbook, Voll. 137; Vol. 50, pp. 141-42, 775-76; Vol. 51, 

tions of the pron an Red Cross were $231,710,000 in 1945, $117,641,000 in 

000 in 1947, and $39,619,000 in 1948, while the American Cancer Society 
» period raised $4,292,000, $1 ¥ 1000, $12,126,000, and $13,221,000; from Annual 


nd data supplied by the C trollers of — associations. Prominent n 


] ¥ 


gave generously to the U.J.A. 'o =m D. Rockef , Jr., for example, nated 10,004 
1946. See A Report to Members of the National Cc at a Council of the UJ. A, March 


1946, p. 1. 
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Palestine in 1948 alone exceeded $90 million! Additional untold millions of 
dollars were also simultaneously flowing to Palestine from individual family and 
personal donations, private investment, tourism, commercial transactions, com- 
modity transfers, and numerous small-scale fund drives for particular Palestinian 
projects and institutions.®* 

Of far greater political significance than the actual sums collected was the 
fact that Zionist funds received an ever-increasing proportion of total funds 
collected for overseas purposes until, in 1949, the United Palestine Appeal was 
allotted almost $8 million more than the world-wide programs of the J.D.C. 
Moreover, by this time the “non-Zionist” J.D.C. was itself expending more than 
$15 million annually in various Palestinian projects.’ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fund raising for Palestine thus serves as a convenient barometer of the 
strength and influence of the Zionist movement in the American Jewish com- 
munity. Clearly, Palestinian Zionists were not reaping all of the dollars destined 
for overseas purposes in 1948; considerable sums were also expended in Europe 
and elsewhere in the pressing work of aiding the survivors of Hitler’s Europe. 
Equally clear, however, was the fact that the rebuilding of a Jewish Palestine was 
no longer subordinated to other “worthy Jewish causes.” Having increased its 
collections through the United Palestine and United Jewish Appeals more thar 
thirty-fold in less than a decade, Palestine emerged second to none in the phil- 
anthropic attentions of American Jewry. 


* These figures are composites of original research contained in my d 11 dissert 
supra., pp. 491-93 and charts. It should be noted that over one hundred s 
raising campaigns for Israel were conducted between August and November of 
according to the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare | 

vestments in Palestine in 1946 were also reported in excess of $45 1 
Jewish Yearbook, Vol. 51, p. 181, and American Zionist Eme 


Aspects of American Interest in Palestine 


rgency ( 


* Note also the increasing share of the U.P.A. in the total receipts garnered | 
percentages): 
1939 26 3 34.6 
1940 . 
1941 
1942 


Source: Reports « he Executives Submitted to the Twenty 
Jerusalem, 1951, p. 29. Currently, the United Israel Appeal, su 
67 per cent of net U.J.A. income up to the first $55 million 

all additional collections. 


g 
1.5 


i 


” Expenditures of the Joint Distribution Committee on its Palestine (Israel) Program, 1914-195 
describe better than words the dramatic shift in J.D.C. attitude ward ilest I 
1914-1917 : $1,037,977 1946 $ 2,333,7 
1918-1920 ........ 3,828,441 1947 5,879,5 
1921-1932 4,601,993 1948 
1933-1939 1,769,804 (a) 1949 
1940-1945 6,510,779 (b) 195 


(a) Exclusive of $860,000 expended on cultural activities 

(b) Exclusive of investments in the Palestine Economic Corporat g 

Source: Ibid., p. 28. Approximately 50 per cent of the J.D.C.’s current expendit 
tered in Israel. 
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As we have seen, this was not accomplished in one fell swoop. Rather it 
was the product of a number of Zionist attempts, some ill-fated and premature 
(like the Jewish Agency for Palestine), to organize the financial potential of 
American Jewry in behalf of a Jewish Palestine. But despite widespread public 
apathy, the presence of an extremely heterogeneous Jewish population, and the 
activities of numerous influential opponents, American Zionists were gradually 
able to make common ground with the great bulk of their potential public — 
the Jews of America. Since conditions in the Jewish community militated against 
direct ideological appeals for “radical political solutions” like statehood and na- 
tional independence, Zionists instead and simultaneously utilized the only ef- 
fective bridge uniting diverse sectors of their public. This was the bridge of 
philanthropy, the sole ground on which a community beset by institutional 
rivalries, competing social and religious ideologies, and mutually hostile socio- 
economic groups could meet for a measure of common action. 

To say that Zionism successfully energized its latent public by relating its 
program to a potent philanthropic impulse is not to conclude that Zionism sur- 
rendered or diluted its political objective of a sovereign state. On the contrary, 
we have seen that precisely at the same time that Zionist memberships and 
monetary collections were spiraling upwards, the militant, political program of 
“Maximal, Herzlian Zionism” was reaffirmed as the central goal of the move- 
ment. Far from being fluid and imprecise, the Zionist goal after 1941 was clearly 
me of achieving political hegemony in Palestine, even though such a goal might 
be rejected by many of the affluent contributors upon whom the Zionist move- 
ment largely depended for economic support. In short, the American Zionist 
experience documented here does not confirm the hypothesis posited by many 
yriters to the effect that an ideological loosening invariably accompanies the 
growth of an interest group’s size and wealth. 

Broadening their popular base by infiltrating and influencing already existent 
ssociations or by erecting new “umbrella organizations” (such as the National 
Conference for Palestine), Zionists added “educational content” to the ordinary 
philanthropic appeals of saving Jews, helping the poor unfortunates, and so on. 
In this way, ever larger portions of American Jewry came to view Palestine Zion- 
stically — not in terms of mere temporary disaster and palliative relief, but 
rather as 


a “long-range and permanent, political solution to the Jewish problem.” 
In this way, too, the deep conflicts dividing the Jewish community, and which 
had defied all previous efforts at communal organization, became sufficiently con- 
llable to permit Zionists to mobilize and channel Jewish public opinion into 


an ] 
litical action. 


tro 


Through the instrumentalities of annual conferences for Palestine, inde- 
pendent or joint fund-raising campaigns, Palestine Days, and local Welfare 


ls, Zionists ceaselessly labored not only for dollars but for acceptance and 


support of their goals. Intra-Zionist cohesion, always a problem, was also en- 


hanced by fund-raising activity. Coming together on the common platform of a 


tund-raising affair, Zionists of diverse persuasions Labor, Religious, Cultural, 


D.} e 
rolitical — developed new patterns of co-operation and accord even while they 
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influenced and transformed non-Zionist members of synagogues, fraternal orders, 
“anti-defamation” organizations, and women’s clubs. 

Within the arena of fund-raising for “worthy causes,” Zionists were also 
able to convert, or at least to overpower, the philanthropically disposed objectors 
who, had they not been neutralized or corralled in some type of joint endeavor 
with Zionism, might have organized an effective obstacle to the further advance 
of Zionist influence. Here, too, Zionists found it possible to vie with and largely 
overcome those groups whose primary objection to Zionism was not ideological 
but rather was dictated by the fear that their own local interests would suffer 
from the competition of a dynamic Palestine making continuous claims upon 
American Jewry, claims which would militate against local cohesion and fund- 
raising for local purposes. 

Finally, the various institutions and the gradually developed annual “habit’ 
of American Jews giving to Palestine eventually produced sufficient unity of 
thought to permit political action. Resolutions enacted by the Zionist-led Na- 
tional Conferences for Palestine were even more militant than those adopted by 
American Zionist organizations. Indeed, while Zionists paved the way in con- 
structing effective channels for the direction and utilization of popular opinions 
it was the “non-Zionists” speaking with their dollars and political resolutions 
through fund-raising conferences, Welfare Funds and pro-Palestine philanthropic 
organizations who lent such considerable force to Zionist claims that American 
Jewry was virtually united behind their program. 

A word of disclaimer is perhaps in order. The evidence of this study d 
not support the contentions of some Zionists that the eventual achievement of 
their objectives is entirely attributable to the political skill of their leaders. For 
there were also important changes in the perspectives of non-Zionist philanthr 
pists which help account for the marked shift in the allocation of philanthropic 
funds to Palestine. In this connection, one overly facile conclusion proferred by 
} 


some anti-Zionists is that the J.D.C.’s staff had become infiltrat and gradual! 


dominated by Zionist partisans who then “perverted the true purposes” 
].D.C. To be sure, such an influential person as Dr. Joseph Schwartz, J.D.C. ex- 
ecutive secretary and later head of the Bonds for Israel Government organiza- 
tion, may well have considered himself a Zionist.*’ But, probably, a more 
quate explanation is that Jewish philanthropists were forced by the press 
historical events to develop a new perception of their self-interest. 

When, late in 1945, a study mission headed by U.S. Commissioner of In 
migration Earl Harrison (and including Dr. Joseph Schwartz) recommended 
President Truman that 100,000 Jews be admitted to Palestine immediatel 


lewis! 


there was no other way to normalize the up-rooted lives of Europe’ 


displaced persons, the die was cast.** The leading figures of the Joint Distribu- 


re V in list | Kurt Blumenfeld, 
Zionist i sguise.” Speaking fluent Het 
7; iT ” } + ' ret 
cited 
*See Department of State Bulletin, September 30, 
T , 


resident arry >. [rumans Memoirs (Garde 
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tion Committee, much concerned with anti-Semitism and other such threats to 
their personal security in America, were faced with difficult choices, Either the 
|.D.C. had (1) to urge that America’s gates be opened wide to welcome the home- 
less Jewish survivors — and some Jews were certain this would mean “importing 
more anti-Semitism” into the U.S.—or (2), to risk the consequences of “un- 
favorable publicity” from continued Jewish unrest and violence in Palestine and 
n the D.P. camps, or else (3) Palestinian immigration had to be supported 
promptly and in wholesale fashion. Large-scale immigration into Palestine would, 
f course, strengthen the hand of political Zionists, might even enable the Zionist 
eadership to establish a sovereign Jewish state after all. But would this not be 
etter from the viewpoint of “good Jewish-Christian relations in America” than 
the likely prospects of Jewish D.P.’s confined in Dachau and Bergen-Belsen at- 
tacking their American G.I. guards, infinitely better than the actual daily news- 
papers carrying screaming headlines of King David Hotel explosions and hangings 
f British sergeants by Palestinian Jewish terrorists?‘ 

The time had come to re-order priorities. At the sacrifice of their prized 
record of consistent opposition to Zionism with all of its “political, ideological, 
nd nationalistic content,” American philanthropists now shifted from refugee 
relief in Europe to nation-building in Palestine. “Zionism,” correctly concludes 
ne perceptive student of this period, “resolved the dilemma of American Jewry; 
t provided a home for the remnants of European Jewry without incurring an 
mmigrant exodus to the United States.” ® 


In retrospect, then, the prosaic task of raising dollars for Palestine illustrates 


in obvious political facet: by exploiting deep-seated predispositions toward psy- 


hological insecurity as well as philanthropic generosity, and by employing diverse 
techniques, Zionists achieved a considerable accretion to their power and influ- 

potential. Distinctions between “philanthropic humanitarianism” and 
‘political Zionism,” in effect, came to lose their practical if not their ideological 
significance. Zionists and non-Zionists, regardless of ideological differences, joined 


yor 


nds pragmatically to make possible the same goal —a Jewish state in Palestine. 


its advising leaders of the American Jewish Committee on these themes n 
n the Library of the Committee, New York City, and Central Zionist Archives, Jer 
m, file Z4/15072. 
“American Jewry, The Refugees and Immigration Restriction (1932-1942), 
ns of the American Jewish Historical Society, June, 1956, p. 247. Brody documents 


1 period 


most universal Jewish failure to attack the U.S.’s restrictive quota system in 
n European Jewry badly needed a refuge, but he fails to distinguish Zionist from non- 
motivations for this silence. For it seems probable that many Zionists accepted, 
ps even “welcomed,” the quota system as “proof” of their contention that only in 
ign Jewish State in Palestine could Jews be free of discrimination and, thu yntr 
own destinies 





AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
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DISTINGUISHED INDIAN SCHOLAR recently said that he thought 

it was a fraud and a mockery to call American parties by that name. 

They had no program, they had no internal solidarity. The reasoning 

is familiar and easy to follow. A foreign student finds it hard to designate as a 

“party” a political group that controls a majority of the Congress but cannot 

formulate and by its own votes pass a program; that stands together only, and not 

always then, for national elections, for matters of patronage, and for the organiza- 

tion of the legislative business; that in convention chooses a leader and presiden- 

tial candidate by unanimous vote and then, in Congress, forces that leader as 
President to depend upon defections from the other side. 

The purpose of the following pages is to comment on the functional con- 

sequences of this unique party arrangement for the larger governmental system 


in which it operates. How does the operation of American parties affect the 


operation of the American government? The argument, in a single sentenc 


that the parties function to preserve both the existence and form of the « 
siderable measure of governmental decentralization that today exists 


] 


United States. The focus of attention is, therefore, upon the classic problem of 


federal government: the distribution of power between the central and pe 

units. Yet there is little in what follows concerning formal, or constitutional, 
power relationships. The word “sovereignty” does not appear. Decisions of the 
Supreme Court are not emphasized. The concern of the paper is not juridica 
concepts or the sporadic umpiring of the courts, but the day-to-day pattern of 
who does what under whose influence; not the theoretical locus of supreme 
powers, but the actual extent of the sharing of decision-making in legislation and 


administration among the central, state, and local governments. 


THE ParTIES AS DECENTRALIZERS 


To say that parties function as decentralizers is not to say that parties cause 
decentralization. The two statements are of a different character. Saving a dis 
cussion of the difference between function and cause until later, we ask: 
specifically, do the American parties contribute to decentralization in the 
ican system of government? 

The Basic Sharing in Legislation 

They do so, first of all, by determining in legislation the basic 

functions between the federal government on the one hand, and state an 


* This paper is a product of the federalism workshop of the University of Chicago, a research and 


training program carried out with support from the Ford Foundation. For helpf il 
of an earlier draft, I am indebted to Kaspar D. Naegele, Harry H. Eckstein, and Lee Bensor 


es 


all colleagues during 1958-59 at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Science 
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governments on the other. Lord Bryce described the “working relations” of the 
national and state governments in the following words: 


The characteristic feature and special interest of the American Union is that it shows us 
vernments covering the same ground, yet distinct and separate in their action. It is like 
ls apparent! 
out touching 


tory wherein two sets of machinery are at work, their revolving whee 
_ their bands crossing one another, yet each set doing its own work wit! 


1 
1ampering the other.’ 
Classic works are sometimes responsible for classic errors. Bryce was wrong, even 


for the period of his own observations, in describing the federal government and 


the states as “each . . . doing its own work without touching or hampering the 


1 


The American system is pre-eminently a system in which functions 
ind responsibilities are shared among the federal, state, and local governments. 
The federal government’s participation in what are usually conceived to be 
e and local functions is widespread indeed.* But it is not our concern here. 


concern is with the sharing of federal programs by the states and localities. 


Th 7; 
And the first point is the basic one that “federal law is generally interstitial in its 


n ir 


ire,” * limited in objective and in any given area of service or regulation 
building upon the main body of legal relationships defined by state law. It is 
lificult to find any area of federal law that is not affected in important ways by 
tate law. Federal criminal statutes utilize state standards in defining federal 
mes. Federal licenses are not granted unless applicants meet licensing require- 
nts established by state laws. Federal tax laws are largely concerned with 
perty relationships created and defined by the states. Substantive rights 
stablished in federal statutes have their enforcement left largely or wholly to the 
es (though in exceptional cases Congress gives exclusive jurisdiction to the 
courts). Even in fields that on their face concern exclusive federal 
eres of action — that of patents, for example —the mixture of law occurs. 
Patent laws do not displace either the police or tax functions of the states, and 
nt rights are subordinate to a given state’s authority over property within 

s limits. 


Examples of this sort could be multiplied endlessly. The important task is 


inderstand how the American parties operate to produce this characteristic 


1ixture of American law.‘ Now, as in the first days of the republic, the local as 


e, The American Commonwealth (London: Macmillan, 1890), I, 318 


ple listing of Federal Services to Cities and Towns by Robert H. Blundred and Donch W 
nks, Jr., covers more than seventy pages and ranges from “abbatoirs” and “accounting 

zoning” and “zoo administration” (Chicago: American Municipal Association, 1950) 
\ full documentation of the sharing hypothesis will be contained in future publications of 
e federalism workshop of the University of Chicago. 


M. Hart, Jr., and Herbert Wechsler, The Federal Courts and the Federal System (Brook- 
Foundation Press, 1953), p. 435 


H 


irs repeating that I am here discussing functions, not causes. An explication of the causes 
r the mixture of laws would take into account historical and constitutional factors. The 
tes existed before the union, and the Constitution, providing reserved powers to the states, 
tablished in the first place no impetus for the national definition of exclusive areas of na- 
nal action. The common law background of American institutions also impedes the 
issive summary and codification of law that would have to precede an exclusive occupa- 
n of given fields by the federal government. 
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opposed to the national orientation of most members of the national Congress 
leads to legislation that gives important responsibilities to states and localities, 

The entire development of grant-in-aid programs generally supports th: 
sharing hypothesis. The grant device from this perspective allows the federal 
government to utilize its purse powers while sharing with the states important 
responsibilities in program definition and administration. Two specific examples 
will demonstrate the process. These are “hard cases.”” The hard cas 


method of analysis means choosing those data — or those events or problems — 


which seem most likely not to support the hypothesis being considered. The 
National Airport Act of 1946 and the unemployment insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act of 1935 are hard cases with respect to the sharing hypoth- 
esis because there existed compelling reasons for establishing both programs with- 
out state participation. 

The issue that vexed Congress with respect to the postwar airport bill was 
a direct sharing question: should local governments, particularly large cities, 
deal directly with the Civil Aeronautics Administration or should the flow 
applications and funds between large cities and the CAA be “channeled” 
through state agencies? The cities, as represented by Mayor Fiorello LaGuardiz 
of New York and the United States Conference of Mayors, supported dire 
city-federal negotiations; the states through the Governors’ Conference d 
channeling. An impartial observer, if one could be found, would 
tainly have concluded that the cities had the better case. The state 
and rudimentary airport authorities and contributed from 1933 thr 
than one per cent of total national airport expenditures. 
preponderant (75 per cent), the federal-local pattern then 
successful, and federal administrative officers testified that, 
they preferred to deal directly with local authorities. 

The Governors’ Conference took a strong stand in favor « 
the Senate version of the bill was amended so as to chann« 
airports through state agencies. The amendment was proposed by Republican 
Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, a former governor and former chairman of 
the executive committee of the Governors’ Conference. The roll-call vote or 
the Brewster mandatory channeling amendment was as follows: 

Republicans Democrat iia 
Yea 24 


Nay 7 


Party influence is apparent, but party control plainly not: 

clear minority in the Senate of the 79th Congress, could n 

the fifteen Democratic defectors and thirteen Democratic 

crucial factor bringing victory to the states was not party affiliation. It w 

conduct of senators who had once served as state governors. Sixteen 

governors voted. Twelve were in favor of the amendment. Party identificati 

*In addition to the several resolutions of the Conference, telegrams from 46 governors et 
channeling were read into the record 
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- little difference: five of six Republican former governors and seven of ten 


Democratic ones supported the channeling amendment. Whereas 52 per cent 
f the senators who were not former governors opposed the amendment, 75 per 
cent of the former governors approved it. If the latter had divided their votes 
n the same way as their fellow senators did, the amendment would have been 
defeated by one vote rather than winning by seven. 

The Brewster amendment represented an extreme victory for the states and 
the principle of shared functions. Later in the debate it was pointed out that 
some states had no airport programs or indeed’ no legislative authorization at all 
to concern themselves with airport development. A further amendment, passed 
vithout discussion and by voice vote, authorized the CAA to carry out airport 
projects directly with localities in those states which could not themselves 
participate for lack of the necessary legislation. The states could share in airport 
evelopment, said the Senate, if they were in the least way prepared to do so. 
The choice was the states’. Only if they failed to provide enabling legislation 
for their own administrative agencies would the federal agency deal directly 
with local governments. 

The House version of the bill was originally reported out by the Committee 
n Interstate and Foreign Commerce with no channeling provision whatsoever. 
It was amended on the floor with virtually no discussion and by voice vote t 


< 
j 


wide: “Nothing in this act shall authorize the submission of a project applica- 
by any municipality or other public agency which is subject to the law of 
y State if the submission of such project application by such municipality or 


r public agency is prohibited by the law of such State.” ® The bill was easily 


d by the House in this form. The Conference Committee was presented 


‘two versions of the bill with what would seem to be a distinction without 
liference. The Senate version provided for channeling of all funds through 


gencies, but if states did not have appropriate agencies, then direct federal 


l- 


, 


relationships were authorized. The House version said nothing about chan- 

ling, but any state by its own initiative could make channeling mandatory and 

prohibit direct federal-local negotiations. In both cases, the states clearly 

ld control the administrative handling of the federal program. Nevertheless, 

state governors and the former governors who were senators tried hard to 

» the Senate version of the bill adopted. Republican Senate members of the 

rence committee for a time held fast as a group. The conference committee 

ned deadlocked for four months. The bill finally reported and passed was 

bstantially the House bill: affirmative state action was required if federal air- 
nds were to be channeled through state agencies. 

> history of the 1946 National Airport bill is notable for the clear view 

of the cross-cutting of party by other lines of influence. It is equally 

ficant for the opposite views taken by the states, on the one hand, and the 


ier 


cities, on the other, in this case competing for participation in the sharing 


juent attempt to require channeling was initially defeated, then passed by teller v 
1 finally shelved by a roll call. The final defeat was by a vote of 185-170, 164 Dem 
1 20 Republicans opposing the mandatory channeling; 133 Republicans and 36 Demo 
favoring it. 
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process. The role of the Congress was in many ways that of mediator, seeking 
in Senator McCarran’s words “to effect a compromise” between state and loca] 
views.’ The strength of the idea of shared functions was perhaps most marked 
in the unstated assumption by all concerned that the federal government would 


not do the airport construction job alone. Constitutional authority, fiscal pre- 
dominance, administrative ease, and military necessity might have justified thi 


course of action. There is no evidence to indicate that any responsible group or 
agency seriously considered it. The states did not get all they wanted in the 
bill. But their failure to achieve full victory carried no sting. The power to com- 
pel channeling — which was the power to insure their full sharing in the airport 
program — remained exclusively a state power. 


The Social Security legislation of early New Deal days is a more important 


1 
basic sharing 


case illustrating the political process by which the states insure their 
in national programs. The legislation may indeed have marked a turning point in 
the federal system. If the social security program had been established as an all- 
federal one, as it very nearly was, the American government might look ven 
different today. In a revealing aside in the course of a book review, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell described how close he and Harry Hopkins came to establishing Social 
Security as a program administered completely by the national government: 


As an historical matter it was not hard to see that the states had declined 


responsibilities had gravitated to Washingon. . And it was not a mistake t 

were obsolete and ought to be superseded by regions; the mistake was in thir 

be the policy of President Roosevelt to enhance the federal po f whicl 
sal in those days of crisis) at the expense of that of the 

that both powers could be enhanced at the same time 

the Brandeis-Frankfurter view was not supplied until 

struggle within the Committee on Soci scurity. In thi 

[Tugwell] put up what seemed to them to b | 

states. Miss Perkins’ advisers were determined t 


lertaking that 


states. This appeared to be so costly an und 
unyway, it would artificially interrupt the natural desuetude of 
Mr. Hopkins and the writer asked the President if 


was not clear; but it was plain that the objections were n 


then withdrew from the committee and from then on neither had any contact with the f 
tion of the report, the shaping of the law, or its subsequent administration. | 


perhaps their worst defeat.” 


There existed, as a matter of fact, several solid justifications for joint federal- 
state programs. The sharing-of-functions controversy raged most hotly over th 
administration of unemployment compensation. For one thing, the 1933 Wagner- 
Peyser Act had established employment offices on a federal-state basis (replac 
an older all-federal program). This clearly “helped to fix the mold into whi 
the unemployment insurance system was to be cast.” ® For another, a number 
of states already had operating systems of unemployment insurance and argued 
that a new federal-state program would be less damaging to ongoing activities 
"U.S. Congress, Senate, Sub-Committee on Aviation of the Committee on Commerce, H 

Federal Aid for Public Airports, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (March 13-23, 1945), p 
* R. G. Tugwell and E. C. Banfield, “Grass Roots Democracy — Myth or Reality?” 

istration Review, X (Winter, 1950), 48, 50. 

*Paul Douglas, Social Security in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 


ea 
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than an all-federal one, especially since the systems were quite diverse. Wiscon- 
sin’s system provided for compensation reserves on a plant or industrial basis, 
which probably would have been impossible to maintain under an all-national 
program, and a former Wisconsin official, Edwin E. Witte, was executive direc- 
tor of the Cabinet Committee on Economic Security which was drafting the 
new federal legislation. Third, it was believed that a federal-state system would 
have greater constitutional security than an all-federal one. Miss Perkins put 
creat weight on this point.?° Finally there were many arguments put forward 
with respect to the desirability of state experimentation, decentralization, and 
cal participation. 

None of these considerations or any combination of them was controlling. 
Mr. Tugwell is completely accurate in his recollection that the unemployment 
compensation program came very close to being established as an all-federal one 


In addition to the general argument with respect to the “natural desuetude” of 
the states, there were good technical reasons for establishing an all-federal un- 
employment compensation program. The movement of workers and the con- 


sequences of unemployment were clearly national in scope, and a nationally 
iniform unemployment insurance scheme seemed highly desirable. Many relief 
and other depression programs had been administered directly from Washington. 
The states, administratively and financially, were in poor condition. 

In the eyes of those directly concerned, the weight of th 
r of 


Ol 


e argument was 
the all-federal unemployment compensation program. Miss Perkins 
vas revealed that the Cabinet Committee in fact made, relatively late in its 
leliberations, a formal decision to recommend such a program. But the decision 


vas reversed in favor of the collaborative federal-state programs. The final deci- 


was not made for technical reasons, but for political ones. Miss Perkins has 


discussion we [the Cabinet Committee] agreed to recommend a 
tate participation]. We went back and informed colleagues in our ow 
e day I had telephone calls from members of the Committee sayir 
gain. 

rrave doubt, our latest interviews with members of Cong 
pass a law for a purely federal system. 


State jealousies and 
So we met again, and after thre« 


aspir 
r four hours of debate we switched back t 


The depression crisis, weighty technical considerations (although some tech- 
cal advice was on the other side), the powerful influence of Tugwell, Hopkins, 
allace, and Morgenthau, the existence of overwhelming Democratic majorities 
both houses — all of these favorable factors were not sufficient to produce an 


: ill-federal unemployment compensation system. They were not sufficient because 
red 


\+ 


decisive political considerations. The distribution of power within the majority 
ities . r. 
' made an all-federal system impossible. Virtually the whole debate on the 


mnrnladuman “Vr ~ ati « ~~ > — e - ‘ ¢ 
iployment compensation bill, as introduced in its federal-state collaborative 


s Perkins, The Roosevelt | Knew (New York: Viking, 1946), p. 291 
pp. 291-92. Miss Perkins does not mention Tugwell’s or Hopkins’ views, but 1 
nry Wallace and Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau argued for the all-f 


H 


s that 


ederal system 
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form, revolved around criticism of the power given to federal administrators, 
Amendments to the bill, proposed by Democrats and passed with Democratic votes, 
drastically curtailed even the limited power initially provided federal agencies, 
When the Cabinet Committee was making a following for its proposal and when 
the proposal itself was altered by the Congress, the localism of the legislator was 
the controlling factor. The lack of party solidarity produces through national 
legislation the marble cake of shared functions that characterizes the American 
federal system. 

Legislative Involvement in the Administrative Process™” 

The second manner in which undisciplined political parties establish the 
character of the American system is through the impact of congressmen 
senators on national administrative agencies. The congressional interference is 
constant, effective, and institutionalized. It may be pegged on the broadest issues 
of national policy or on purely personal considerations, but it is most frequently 
exercised on behalf of local interests — individual, group, and governmental. 

Some aspects of the process of legislative involvement in administrative 
affairs are formalized and well known. Administrative justifications befor: 

1 


committees on appropriations; the routine hearings before permanent legislatir 


committees and subcommittees; and the work of special investigating or 

dog” committees provide natural access points for members of the Congress t 
press constituency interests upon administrative officials. The Legisla 
organization Act of 1946 made explicit the responsibility of the standing 
mittees: each “shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the 
administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which 


” 4 


within the jurisdiction of such committee. Both houses also have com- 
mittees on Government Operations, each spawning a number of subcommittees. 
The House of Representatives has found the (Moss) Subcommittee on Govern 
ment Information a tool for looking into all sorts of administrative processes on 
behalf of local constituents. The Congressional Committee on Printing has as 
sumed a number of direct administrative responsibilities. Joint Committ 


the Congress and the executive have for many years made decisions conc 


the purchase of land for wild life refuges and national forests..4 The G 
Accounting Office is a creature of Congress with important and pervasive e 
tive functions. 

The legislative involvement with executive business has been aide 
number of statutes in recent years that require administrators to report 
past actions or future plans to Committees of Congress or to Congress as a whole 
The 1955 Defense Appropriations bill, for example, required the Secretary 0! 
Defense to secure prior consent of the House and Senate Appropriations Comm't- 
tees before turning over departmental functions to private industry.” The Secretar} 


indebted to Kenneth E. Gray, a member of the federal 
n of the paper. 
79th Cone., 2d Sess., 60 U.S. Stats. I, 832 


‘ 


See Paul H. Appleby, Policy and Administration (University of Alabama Press, 1 
"Department of Defense Appropriations Act of July, 1955, Sec. 638. 69 U.S. Stats 


President strenuously opposed this provision, and it was eliminated in 195¢ 
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of the Air Force, by a 1949 statute, was required to “come into agreement with” 
the House and Senate Armed Forces Committee before acquiring land for guided 
missile proving grounds.’® Sometimes the statutes provide merely for “consulta- 
tion” between congressional committees and administrative agencies; sometimes 

ports; sometimes for a suspensive veto that Congress or one of its com- 

s can exercise over administrative action.1* An example of the last sort of 
control is provided by the Internal Revenue code which stipulates that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may not make a tax refund or credit in excess of 


rw ry) 


$200,000 until thirty days after he submits a report to the Joint Committee on 


rnal Revenue Taxation. The Joint Tax Committee maintains a “branch 
’ in the Bureau of Internal Revenue where members of the Committee’s 
staff review administrative recommendations for tax refunds and credits 


nd do not cavil at recommending that the legislative committee reverse adminis- 
determinations.*® 

A general scrutiny of administrative stewardship is made possible by this 
ite formal network of legislative-administrative relationships. But the 


ie 


i 


nature of the reporting and consultation statutes, as well as the local pro- 


es of the members of Congress, substantially turns the system into one in 


for better or worse, the legislator serves as the watchdog of national ad- 


trative actions on behalf of local constituents. The system formally provide 
ive joint responsibilities by congressional committees and administrativ 
in the making of administrative decisions. Administrators in effect must 


ear” their actions with the appropriate subcommittee, in some cases with 
lual members. At the very least, an opportunity is provided congressmen 


to regi 


ter protests — in many cases having the effect of a veto — 


to problems affecting their constituencies. At its worst, the system 


ible for an individual member to bludgeon an entire departm 
al causes. 
The formal and legally specified overviews of administrative action by legis- 
mmittees frequently encounter strenuous opposition by executive officer 
some cases subject to constitutional objection. In any case, informal 
standings are far more important than the provisions of law for producing 


nuous legislative involvement in administrative affairs. Rivers and Harbors 


1S. Stats., I, 66. 


purchase agreements are subject to direct committee supervision. Public Law 
x, 2d Sess. (1954), amending the Public Buildings Act of 1949, reads (Tit 
e) and Title II, Sec. 202(g)): “No appropriation shall be made for purcl 
ts which have not been approved by resolutions adopted by the Committee 
f the Senate and House of Representatives respectively. . . .” Identi 
are included in legislation relating to the Post Office and General Serv 
tration. See the review of such statutes in J. Malcolm Smith and (¢ 
tter, “Administrative Accountability: Reporting to Congress,’ Western P 
X (June, 1957), 405-15. Concurrent resolutions by Congress, as well 
sed to terminate administrative powers, require administrative action, and v 
acts. See Cornelius P. Cotter and J. Malcolm Smith, “Administrative A n 
to Congress: the Concurrent Resolution,” Western Political Quarterly, IX (December 
455-66. See also Kenneth T. Kofmehl, “Congressional Staffing: With Emphasis 
fessional Staff” (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1956). 
f Internal Revenue code. In 1949-50, almost 1,00 


sd in this fashion 
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legislation caricatures the process. Members of Congress nominally serve as 
officers of the leading interest group (the Rivers and Harbors Congress), and 
the Corps of Engineers has established procedures for entertaining local view. 
points in the field and for implementing them in Congress, subject only to what- 
ever measures of control can be mustered by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the President. Institutional caricatures, like others, make overt what elsewhere 
may be hidden. Thus the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in- 
structs the Department of Commerce and the regulatory agencies with respect 
to the imposition of licensing fees.** A House subcommittee prevents the De 
partment of Defense from closing military hospitals that, according to defense 
officials, are no longer necessary.“ The House Armed Services Committee, in 
an effort to keep military post exchanges from competing with local retailers, 
works out detailed, informal agreements with each of the services conce 
what may and may. not be sold at post exchanges. Regulations of the services 
‘implement these legislative-administrative settlements.2!_ Appropriations hearings 
provide the stage for securing many commitments of this sor 
The most important and pervasive method of legis eines participation in the 
administrative process is through activities of individual legislators on 
local constituents. Workers on the Hill call this their “case work.” 
Barkley had a story illustrating both the range of services rendered a1 
time ingratitude of the recipients: 
on a certain rural constituent and was shocked to hear him 
opponent. I reminded him of the man 
ey yunty judge, as congressman, and senator 
built to his f , how I had visited him 
1s wounded in World War I, how I had assisted h 
1 arranged his loan from the Farm Credit 


> flood destroyed his home, et 


How can think of voting for my opponent 


ou remember all these things I hav 


Yeah,” he said, “I remember. But what in 


Barkley’s joke is a form of caricature, and again it reveals what is wides} 
but frequently unrecognized. The joke in fact may be documented. 
counterpart is found in a letter to a constituent written by Texas Congressm 
Wright Patman. Mr. Patman was angry when he wrote his letter beca 
had heard that the constituent was supporting another candidate for the 
gressman’s seat. The Congressman reviewed his relationships with his co 
uent over a period of twenty years. On no fewer than twenty occasions 
Patman had interposed himself in administrative matters on behalf of this sing 
voter and his family. Ten of Mr. Patman’s acts concerned the Post Offic 
partment (the Congressman not only secured jobs for his constituent and 


bers of his family, but saved them from being dismissed when they misappro 


Rec., Daily Digest, 83rd Cong., 2d Sess. (March 30, 1954), pp. 239-40 
» Daily News, May 3, 1957. 
‘Field notes, Washington, D.C., February 11, i Consu ltati 2. on what may 
missary stores has a statutory base. See H.R. 12738, Sec. 613, Depar 
propriations Bill, 85th Cong., 2d Sess. 


* Alben W. Barkley, That Reminds Me (New York: Doubleday, 1954), p. 165 
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priated funds); two concerned part-time jobs with the Bureau of the Census; one 


involved an authorization of veterans’ payments to students in a school founded 
by his constituent; three concerned loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Small Defense Plants Administration, and the Public Housing 
Administration; and three concerned War Department matters involving the 
names of ROTC officers who might make good candidates for insurance sold by 
the Congressman’s constituent.’ 

The very tone of Mr. Patman’s letter indicated his belief that all of this 
xctivity was perfectly normal and proper. He was doing what congressmen do 
naturally. Senator Lehman of New York spent considerable personal sums to 
augment his staff, the largest fraction of which devoted itself to constituent prob- 
ems. Not that senatorial staffs are picayune. Senator Douglas revealed in 1957 
that his offices in Washington and Chicago had twenty-one employees whose 
tal salaries amounted to $119,222.°* A good fraction of these people were in- 
volved in the simple process of opening the Senator’s mail and finding an easy 
way of handling it —a form response, a stereotyped referral slip, or a request for 

pamphlet from one of the departments. These processes involve little direct 

ntact with the administration, though in more than a few instances the proper 
response, even if a canned one, is dependent upon a phone call to a bureau or a 
corridor conversation with a bureau representative. 

Aside from clerical workers, Senator Douglas’ personal staff in 1958 included 
three full-time persons in a Chicago office and five in Washington. Some of their 

rk was concerned with publicity, party and campaign relations, and the 
Senator’s obligations in legislation. But their principal task was to place problems 

the Senator’s constituents before the appropriate administrative offices in the 
best calculated to achieve the constituents’ satisfaction — and, it goes with- 
it saying, the constituents’ votes for the Senator.*® 


letter was placed on March 23, 1956, into the record of the Subcommittee for Special | 
tigations of the House Committee on Armed Services investigating the sale of life 
surance to prospective members of the military service. It was reprinted in the Reporter, 
2, 1956, pp. 19-22. 
Sun Times, March 27, 1957, p. 1¢ 
essential difference in the roles of American and English legislators is made clear wh 
compares their respective office staffs. Unless the M.P. holds a ministerial post, the 
vernment does not even provide him with an office. Since M.P.’s usually can’t afford t 
for their own office accommodations in the neighborhood of the Parliament, most 
em have no office at all. And the idea that twenty-one people at an expenditure of more 
n $100,000 a year would not be sufficient for an M.P. to do his job properly would oni 
ise the utmost mirth. Again, unless he holds an official post, the M.P. is not even sup 
1 with a personal secretary from government funds. This does not mean that a British 
neglects to nurse his constituency. “Holding surgery” to listen to constituent com 
nts and proposals is a well-established part of a member's routine. But his course of 
n is not a demanding one with respect to the departments. Except for matters 
rmation, the M.P. must take up his constituent problems with the ministers concerned, 
emselves controlled by party decisions, and on no issue may he transgress party policy 
r embarrass party stewardship or, as American legislators do as a matter of course, joi 
th opposing members contra party pro locality. An opposition member has greater latitude 
t still not that of successfully badgering bureaucrats up and down the line in behalf of 
| interests. If he tries this course of action, he is politely referred to the appropriate 
nisterial officer who, as a member of the majority party, has a powerful platform from 
ich to respond. 


Dp 
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The examples of Senators Lehman and Douglas are good ones because they 
should remove any doubts concerning the propriety of such acts of involvement 
by the legislator in administrative matters. In these matters, as in others, Messrs. 
Lehman and Douglas provide models of the ideal senator. There is no hint of 
venality or impropriety in these activities. They are a normal part of a senator’s 
business. Senator Douglas’ complaint is only that the government does not 
provide him with enough money to maintain an office staff large enough to do 
all the things he thinks ought to be done in response to the needs of his 
constituency. 

The looseness of the party system makes all of this activity possible. It also 
minimizes partisanship, producing an individualistic competition with bipartisan 
overtones. Congressional and senatorial staff members form a pool of expertise, 
not least of all in casework problems, and a member of one party may have staff 
members of another. Congressional delegations often join forces without regard 
to party for city, state, or regional matters. For example, the California congres- 
sional group for a number of years has been formally organized for such purposes, 
and the entire West Coast delegation also works as a single unit in pursuit of 
regional interests. A senior congressman from a given state will often speak and 
act on behalf of the entire delegation. When it becomes known that a state’s 
Republican senator is less efficrent than his Democratic colleague in case-work 
matters, Republican voters (including mayors and state legislators) find 
way to the Democratic senator’s office. They receive service all the more prompt 
and energetic because of the delight that the Democratic member and his 
have in building fences where none existed before. Even this minor partis: 
pricking may be absent. For example, Colorado Senators Millikin (Rep.) and 
Johnson (Dem.) maintained a common office, jointly staffed, to give service t 
those with general state problems. Correspondence from hes office carried th 
signatures of both senators. This co-operation continued for twelve years without 
a major disagreement.*' 

Although no exact calculation of the magnitude of the case work is possible, 
one can be sure it is very large indeed. The Office of Price Administration during 
the calendar year 1944 averaged 1,397 congressional “contacts” a week (phone 


calls, letters, and visits), an average of more than two for each five working days 


from each member of Congress. Peak periods were higher. In one twenty-week 


period of 1943, for example, congressional letters alone averaged 842 weekly. 


* Field notes, February, 1958. The relationship was apparently a unique one 
Newspaper of Capitol Hill” published weekly by Capitol employee 
* Tabulated from “OPA and Congress,” and “Report of Congressi 
Administration, National Archives, Record Group 188. For 
these tabulations are underestimates. A report by an OPA official, 
(and probably overest imated) that from 1943 through 1946, the : 
letters and teleg nd 300,000 telephone calls from members 
tive Supervision of et Office of Price Administration” (typescript, 
Office of Price Administration, Record Group 188 
OPA kept a separate record of public criticisms made of its operations by 
Congress. This recounts a lengthy list of bitter attacks in committee hearings, 
speeches, and on the floor of both houses. The March ‘L. 1944, entry is more mea! 
than most others. It says simply: “No Congressic - al criticism this day.” OPA and ( 
(a duplicated intra-office information sheet), March 6, 1944 
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Data for less vulnerable agencies during less intense periods are also available. In 
the ten working days between May 21 and June 4, 1958, the Department of the 
Interior received by actual count 553 pieces of congressional mail, plus an esti- 
mated 200 phone calls, an average of 75 congressional contacts per day.** 
The Office of Legislative Liaison of the Air Force averaged 3,000 “monitored” 
congressional contacts a month (as of the winter of 1958), and this did not count 
the personal contacts of the three Senate and four House liaison officers who were 
yn full-time duty in the Capitol and House and Senate office buildings. (The 
Army, Navy, and Department of Defense each have separate liaison staffs.) The 
congressional liaison office of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
according to an official estimate, responds to 500 congressional phone calls a 
month, and this, one can be sure, is only a fraction of the total number of calls 
to the many bureaus and field offices of the Department. An official tally by the 
Department of Agriculture recorded 5,564 letters from Congress during 35 work- 
ng days, a daily average of 159.*° 

[The administrative agencies seek to service congressional requests more 
ffectively by establishing special liaison staffs and by institutionalizing procedures 
for congressional contacts. The Air Force in 1958 had, under the command of a 
major general, 137 people (55 officers and 82 civilians) working in its Office of 
Legislative Liaison.*® Every congressional contact, except those made directly by 
Air Force officers, who worked in the House and Senate office buildings, was 
controlled” (the word was used to indicate the desire to render more rapid 
ervice), nine copies of a route slip being distributed strategically to the personnel 


ncerned. Many agencies have rules that require congressional requests to be 


answered within a limited time (24 or 36 hours), and many others require all but 


jutine responses to carry the Secretary’s signature. 
A similar institutionalization occurs within the congressional offices. We 
already noted the specialization of function within the staffs. In addition, 
a given staff develops systems of priorities in handling cases; there are so many 
that all cannot be given an equal amount of time. Priority ratings are influenced 
the source of the request (an old friend, a heavy campaign contributor, or a 
yor get special attention), but they are sufficiently flexible to bring out 


was of mail processed by the Correspondence Control Office in the Secretar 
ny bureaus in the department, for example the highly decentralized Bureau 
nagement, undoubtedly handle congressional mail directly. The number given, ther 
n underestimate. The phone calls are similarly underestimated. 
ngress, House, Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, Hearings, De 
riculrure Appropriations for 1959, 85th Cong., 2d Sess. (1958), p. 865. M 
rference are also impressive when measured from the side of the individual congress 
n or senator. In a single week, for example, one mid-western senator received 122 « 
1ent letters which required 100 separate contacts with administrative agencies, invol\ 
fferent bureaus or offices in twelve departments as well as twelve additional feder 
Kenneth E. Gray will further analyze these data in later reports. 
es, January, 1958. For analysis of Liaison Offices, their numbers, functions and 
S. Congress, House, Committee on Government Operations, H.R. No. 2947, A 
f Information from Federal Departments and Agencies, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. (1956) 
juestionnaire and responses, see U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Gover 
tions, Replies from Federal Agencies to Questionnaire Submitted by the Special Sul 
mittee on Government Information of the Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
ng., Ist Sess. (1955). 
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full effort when a “good case” — in terms of injustices done, or publicity poten- 
tial, or constituency reaction — comes from an unknown and uninfluential con- 
stituent. Priority values determine whether a request is handled with a perfunc 
tory phone call or routine reference — “just to get it from our desk to theirs” 
—or with a full-scale assault upon administrative offices. The latter may start 
with a staff assistant making a casual inquiry and end with the congressman or 
senator meeting personally with a cabinet secretary, or attacking an agency on 
the floor, or introducing a bill, or asking for a special investigation. The institu- 
tionalization of interference also includes establishment of standards for ignoring 
or rejecting constituent requests, based upon considerations of decency and pro- 
priety, as well as for defining acceptable and unacceptable modes of dealing with 
administrative officers. Both sets of standards vary from member to member and 
from staff to staff. It is not difficult to find examples of the abusive congressman 
demanding, as the price of his support, that an inordinate fraction of funds for 
a particular agency be spent in his district, or that normal procedures for rotation 
of military assignments be abrogated for a son of his important constituent. 
(By the same token, there exist administrators who promote their bureau, their 
project, or themselves by encouraging congressmen to expect such special con- 
siderations.) More generally, congressional involvement is amiable. It is directed 
at producing rapid and full consideration for constituent and district interests. 
It expects impartial treatment without favoritism,** but it also demands special 
consideration for hardship cases and other special circumstances. It assumes an 
adversary quality only when the normal give and take between legislative re- 
quests and administrative adjustment breaks down. 

The legislator’s ability to command information from the administrative 
agency, on the one hand, and his access to press, television and radio, on the 
other, produce a double sanction. Administrators know that any failure to satisfy 
congressional requests may result not only in congressional penalties, ranging from 
criticism to new legislation, but also in adverse publicity. Both sorts of penalties 
are avoided whenever possible, although where congressional requests are im- 
moderate, administrative officers have recourse to both legislative and public 
means of defense. The typical means of avoiding clashes and of promoting the 
continuous executive-legislative collaboration necessary for administrative action 
is through the mechanism of “‘pre-clearance.” Pre-clearance works in both direc- 
tions. Legislators informally work out in advance with administrators what they 
* Even with respect to the most perfunctory inquiries, a member of Congress usually wants it t 

appear to the constituent that a special and “justifiably privileged” service has been render 

whether that is the case or not. Staff members and administrators play this game knowingly 
with each other. When a service is rendered to a constituent that an administrative 

was going to do in any case and it only appears that congressional interference had some 

thing to do with it, full credit is likely to be publicly accorded the congressman by all ! 

Staff members call this a “fall in” case. A special kind of “fall in” case is the 

administrative agencies to inform congressmen and senators in advance of the 


spend money or build public works in their areas, thus allowing the members of Con 
to make the announcements in the local newspapers 






* All congressional inquiries lead to two forms of favoritism. They hasten the con 
4 

the particular problem raised; and they move the decision from lower to higher 

the administrative hierarchy. 
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ater formally request. More relevantly here, administrative officers clear con- 


templated actions in advance with strategic subcommittees and members of Con- 
gress. The clearance is sought not only for new legislative and budget requests 
but also for contemplated administrative actions. Important clearance activities 


f this sort are those that seek advance approval of the congressmen and senators 


who represent localities to be affected by what a national agency is planning to 
do. Mechanisms of clearance range from a phone call to a Congressman to full- 
scale conferences between bureau chiefs and committee chairmen with staff mem- 


ers from both sides in attendance. The informal periodic reporting of agencies 


to subcommittees is a particularly effective means of pre-clearing administrative 


acts. 

The widespread and in many ways unpredictable character of legislative 
interference in administrative affairs has many consequences for the tone and 
character of American administrative behavior. From the perspective of this 
paper, the important consequence is the comprehensive, day-to-day — even hour- 
y-hour — impact of local and state views on national programs. No point of 
substance or procedure is immune from congressional scrutiny. No point of access 
sneglected: from phone calls to regional offices to conferences with agency heads 
and the chief officers of the Bureau of the Budget; from cocktail conversations 
to full committee investigations. A very large portion of the entire weight of this 
mpact is on behalf of individual constituents, group interests, and state and local 
sovernments. It is a weight that can alter procedures for screening immigration 
pplications, divert the course of a national highway, change the tone of an in- 
ternational negotiation, and amend a social security or flood control law to ac- 
commodate local practices or fulfill local desires. 


Virtually the whole process of legislative participation in administrative 





irs would be impossible if the American party system were more tightly con- 
trolled from the top. With disciplined parties the free-wheeling interference of 
ndividual members on behalf of local constituents could not take place. It would 
not be tolerated. If members of the parties were responsive to their leadership, if 
they were committed to a program, if they were subject to discipline in the event 
f defection from that program, the administration of policy would be unified 
and controlled. The individual legislator would have less access to the adminis- 
trator and less influence in altering administrative direction in terms of non- 
party interests. To a corresponding degree there would be diminished the leaven- 
ng of national administrative programs by state, local, and other group interests, 
nterests that are so energetically represented by members of the Congress. 

liscovery that pressure groups in Great Britain are vastly influential does not in any way 
ter this point. Indeed, it strengthens it. As Samuel H. Beer has pointed out, the relation- 





between interest groups and government in Britain are “quasi-corporative.” The 
vidual legislator, and the legislature generally, under cabinet government occupy a less 
important position.” The American legislative committees have no British counterparts 
nterest groups in Britain are agglomerated in large associations, and they must focus on 





ining the support of the Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the United Stat 

ere are more points at which pressure can and must be applied. Party control means pre- 
isely that pressure upon government can be effective only if approved by the party. Pressure 
groups therefore work in areas where party discipline is not exercised and, more importantly, 
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The Administrator as Politician 


Bluntly put, it can be said that the inability of national political leaders to 
control the legislative members of the party accounts, ipso facto, for their inability 
to control the national administration. Stated positively, the undisciplined party 
system impels administrators to seek political support for their programs. The 
parties do not supply this support, and administrators and their programs cannot 
survive without it. This leads to the third important manner in which the parties 
affect the operation of the American system: they make the administrator play 
a political role. 

The previous discussion makes clear why some administrative officers walk 
in fear of the telephone. A bureau chief in the Department of Interior once told 
an interviewer that half of his fellow chiefs prayed each morning: “Oh Lord, 
let not the chairman of my appropriations subcommittee call me this day.” But 
if a bureau chief is craven before a congressman, how then can he follow the 
directives of his own administrative superior? If a legislator can substantially in- 
terfere with the operation of an administrative office, how can a group of admin- 
istrative offices concert their efforts into a unified program? 

Administrators need not be craven. Some welcome conflict with congress 
men; some are polite but unresponsive, and some just plain hide; some can find 
protection by appealing to other legislators; some serve other masters who them- 
selves may be influential with significant congressional blocs; some are successful 
in protecting their own view and their agency program by deftly juggling the 
opposing views of congressmen, constituent groups, administrative superiors, and 
others concerned. The very multiplicity of pressures upon administrators provides 
opportunities for discretion, independence, and invention. 

These activities of the administrator do not sound significantly different from 
the activities of many congressmen. And they are not. The higher administrator, 
as Paul Appleby and others have made clear, performs an intrinsically political 
role.** The reason such a role is possible for the administrator is the same reasot 
that accounts for the interference in administration on the part of the legislator. 
The administrator can play politician, just as the politician can play administra- 
tor, because the parties are without program and without discipline. 

The administrator’s response to the unprotected position in which the party 
situation places him is a natural one: he seeks support where he can find it. 


One ever-present task is that of nursing the Congress of the United States, that 


in areas where their scope of effectiveness is defined by party and party-leader decis 
The American contrast — where, in Beer’s words, “pressure politics is so much noisier and 
less tidy” — rests upon the lack of party control. See Beer’s two excellent articles, “Pressu 
Groups and Parties in Britain” and “The Representation of Interests in British Government 
American Political Science Review, L (March, 1956), 1-23; LI (September, 1957), 613- 
650. Also W. J. M. MacKenzie, “Pressure Groups in British Government: Historical Back 
ground,” British Journal of Sociology, VI (June, 1955), 133-48; S. E. Finer, Anonymou 
Empire (London: Pall Mall Press, 1958); J. D. Stewart, British Pressure Groups (Ox! 
Clarendon Press, 1958). 


‘Paul Appleby, op. cit., and Big Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1945); Norton E. Long, “Power 


and Administration,” Public Administration Review, IX (Autumn, 1949), 257-64; Herbert A 
Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public Administration (New York 
Knopf, 1950), pp. 381-401; Harlan Cleveland, “The Executive and the Public Interest 
Annals, CCCVII (September, 1956), 37-54 
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crucial constituency which ultimately controls his agency’s budget and program. 
For this task he may partially depend on the clients his agency serves. To take 
an easy example, the Veterans’ Administration can rely to some degree upon 
veterans’ organizations to reward congressional supporters and punish congres- 
sional opponents of V.A. programs. But this is neither a quick nor a certain 
process. And it is necessary for the administrator to lubricate the continuous in- 
teraction his agency has with the Congress and individual congressman by a 
sympathetic consideration of, if not downright accommodation to, congressional 
requests. This is the administrative basis of the successful congressional case 
work we have already considered. An additional point can now be made clear. 
The case-work relationship works both ways. Not only is the congressman de- 
pendent upon administrative accommodation; a more fundamental truth is the 
administrator's dependence upon the congressman. 

From the administrator’s side, the servicing of congressional requests is to 
build the political support without which the administrative job could not con- 
tinue. The servicing role sometimes takes an extreme form. “We try to consider 
wurselves part of the senators’ staffs,” an agency liaison officer recently told an 
interviewer. This posture is sometimes assumed to offset the less accommodating 
attitudes of bureau workers who view congressional interference with something 
less than receptivity. But even the completely task-oriented administrator must 
be sensitive to the relationship between case work requests, on the one side, and 
yudgetary and legislative support, on the other. “You do a good job handling the 
personal problems and requests of a Congressman,” a White House officer said, 
“and you have an easier time convincing him to back your program.” ** Thus 
there is an important linkage between the nursing of congressional requests on 
cal matters and the most comprehensive national programs. The administra- 
tor must accommodate to the former as a means of gaining support for the latter. 
Other considerations of course affect congressional support of administrative 
programs. But the importance of administrative service to members of Congress 
s evident at every hand, particularly in the size and cost of the liaison staffs 
themselves. At least five staffs — Army, Navy, Air Force, Veterans’ Administra- 

m, and Civil Service Commission — maintain quick-service offices on Capitol 
Hill. Other liaison officers headquarter themselves in the offices of friendly 

yngressmen or senators. Liaison with the highest executive officers is close and 
continuous. “Pre-clearance” of administrative acts works at every level, a cabinet 
oficer consulting a subcommittee chairman on important points, a liaison clerk 
calling a freshman congressman on others. 

[The need for executive offices to build their own political support is the 

ncipal cause of that conflict which characterizes American administrative life 
— among departments and among bureaus within departments. It accounts for 
he relative immunity of some agencies from presidential control; and the 
tronger the source of independent support, the more immune the agency is. It 


xplains why an act of legislation may not at all define the real power of an 


ted in Wall Street Journal, June 16, 1959 
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administrative office.*® The necessity put upon administrators to build political 
support also provides the sociological base for Charles G. Dawes’ otherwise 
enigmatic statement that “every member of the Cabinet is the natural enemy of 
the President.” 











One result of administrative politics is that the administrative agency may 





become the captive of the nationwide interest groups it serves or presumably 





regulates. In such cases no government may come out with effective authority: 





the winners are the interest groups themselves. But in a very large number of 





cases, states and localities are also influence winners. The position of states and 





localities may be directly tied to nationwide interest groups: the United States 
Conference of Mayors has been at one with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, for example, in urging federal urban renewal programs. In other cases, the 











state or local views (frequently opposed to each other) may be represented on 





their own: as when a congressman hastens the transfer of a defense airport to a 


municipality, or a group of congressmen aids state welfare officers in bringing 
about changes in federal public assistance rules, or a bureau chief, under pres- 











sure from city lobbyists and the state delegation (one of whom is a key figure in 
the bureau’s appropriations subcommittee), orders the establishment of a field 
office where it otherwise would not have been.** The complete mobilization of 
a state or locality produces maximum potency. A group of state legislators and 
administrators will travel to Washington with the governor’s blessing, accom- 

















panied by leading businessmen and several administrative specialists from state 





offices. They will convene a meeting which is attended by both of the state’s 
senators and a majority of the state’s congressmen. The federal administrators sum- 
moned to such a meeting perforce pay careful heed to the requests of the group. 

Bureaucrats and the bureaucratic system in the United States do not at all 


follow the model classically set forth by Max Weber. The system is not de- 

















scribed by his term “monocratic control,” control by one from the top. Such 





control must be predicated upon the existence of a program — defined, admin- 





istered, and policed by an organized majority. The United States congressional 





majority is relatively unorganized. It has no single program, no single leader, 





no effective means for political punishment, and therefore no easy mechanism 





for controlling the political activity of the bureaucrat. Lack of political program 
and control compels political activity on the part of the administrator. Without 
this activity he runs the risk of having no program to administer. The total im- 

















*“A price control law wrung from a reluctant Congress by an amorphous and unstable combina- 
tion of consumer and labor groups is formally the same as a law enacting a support price 
program for agriculture backed by the disciplined organizations of farmers and their con- 
gressmen. [But] the differences for the scope and effectiveness of administration are obv 
ous.” Long, loc. cit., p. 257. 























“IT am indebted to Louis Brownlow for the Dawes quotation. Richard F. Fenno, Jr., supplies 
overview of the literature on presidential-cabinet relationships and an illuminating « 
study of the divisive effects of independent sources of support in “President-Cabinet Rel 
tions: A Pattern and a Case Study,” American Political Science Review, LII (June, 1958), 


388-405. 
* Local officers even attempt to use this route of influence to alter state policies. See the testimony 

of Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia before the (Fountain) Subcommittee of t! 

Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., Ist Sess 
Hearings, Part I, pp. 357-58. 
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pact of the political role of the bureaucrat is not unmixed. He may use his 
political power to aggrandize his own position and his own agency, thus shifting 
the power focus to the center. He may produce, or be forced into, a situation in 
which no government is in effective control. But always he must find support 
from legislators tied closely to state and local constituencies and state and local 
governments. The political activity of the administrator, like the administrative 
activity of the legislator, must often be turned to representing state and local 
nterests in national programs. 


The Multiple Crack 


Those who have discovered the politics of the administrator have not made 
sufficiently clear that his political attributes are not unique. His role in politics 
is matched by that of other individual citizens and other professional and voca- 
tional groups. The political system gives all groups the privilege of playing 
~olitics. The administrator is in a somewhat privileged position, but it differs in 
degree, not in kind. 

This suggests a fourth manner in which parties crucially affect the operation 
of the American system. Weber predicted that “the living machine which is 
bureaucracy, in co-operation with the inorganic-physical-machine, is bringing 
about the structure of super- and sub-ordination which will characterize the 
future. In that structure human beings will be forced into impotent obedience 
— like fellaheen in the ancient Egyptian state.” What a misreading of the cur- 
rent American situation this is. The picture is not one of obedience. It is one 
n which individuals and groups attempt to influence governmental policy at 
‘very step of the legislative-administrative process. 

We call this the “multiple crack” attribute of American government. 
“Crack” has two meanings. It means fissure, a place for individuals and groups 
to make their views known; in this meaning crack is almost synonymous with 
what the literature discusses as “access.” ** But access alone is too static a con- 
cept. Crack also means a wallop, a smack at government in an attempt to in- 
fluence policy. 

If the parties were more disciplined, the result would of course not be a ces- 
sation of the process by which individuals and groups impinge themselves upon 
the central government. But the present state of the American parties clearly 
llows for a far greater operation of the multiple crack than would be possible 
nder the conditions of centralized party control. Local and other interests make 
themselves felt in the British system. But it would be difficult to adduce any 
ase in which British interests act as American ones characteristically do: finding 
and attempting to exploit cracks at literally uncountable points in the legislative- 
administrative process. If legislative lobbying (from the committee s >ees to the 

ynference committee) does not produce results, those seeking action meet with 


the 


cabinet secretary. His immediate associates are petitioned. Bureau chiefs 


and their aides are hit. Field officers are put under pressure. Campaigns are 
nstituted by which friends of the agency apply a secondary influence on behalf 


“Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: Norton, 1940), p. 431; David B. 
Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf), pp. 507-8. 
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of the interested party. A conference with the President may be urged. At- 
tempts may be made to activate the wife of the President or other members of 
his immediate family. 

To these multiple points for bringing influence must be added the multiple 
voices of the influencers. Consider, for example, those in a small town who wish 
to have a federal action taken, whether it be to amend a flood control law, or to 
secure a sewage disposal grant, or to have a surplus plant sold to a local business- 
man. The easy merging of public and private interests*® at the local level means 
that at selected points in the decision-making chain the local Chamber of Com- 
merce speaks; at other points it is the Rotary Club; at others the mayor or city 
manager, and at still others an engineering consultant or fiscal specialist. In 
many matters the state or national professional organizations of local officials can 
be enlisted. In almost every case individual congressmen and senators, and not 
infrequently whole state delegations, will make the local cause their own. Fed- 
eral field officers who service localities not infrequently assume local views. So 
may elected and appointed state officers. Friendships are exploited, and political 
mortgages called due. The voices are many, but the cause is one. Many people 
and groups may accumulate pressures at a single point, and, according to rough 
criteria of efficiency, forces are allocated where they will do the most good. If 
a phone call to a congressman is deemed helpful, it will be made by a person or 
group close to the congressman. If a conference in a senator’s office will expedite 
matters, someone on the local scene can be found to make such a conference pos- 
sible and effective. If technical information is needed, technicians will supply it. 

All local causes, of course, need not be so energetically or efficiently pur- 
sued, and even if the need exists the skill and energy may not. The competition 
of interests — within single localities, between them, between localities and other 
interests, and between localities and states — complicates the process. Accept- 
ance of a given locality’s view may be dependent upon the defeat, but more 
typically it rests upon the ignorance or acquiescene of other interested groups. 
Despite all qualifications, two facts are indisputable. The lack of central dis 
cipline within the party system makes the multiple crack possible and profitable 
for those who exploit it. The effect of the multiple crack is further to disperse 
decision-making power within the institutions of the central government and 


between the central and peripheral governments. 


A NotTE oN DIversE FUNCTIONS; AND ON THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN FUNCTION AND Caust 


The discussion thus far has attempted to demonstrate how the party system 
is reflected in the governmental system and particularly how the undisciplined 
parties function to produce governmental decentralization. It should be made 
clear that this view (a) does not preclude the parties from functioning in other 
fashions, and (b) does not involve any simple causal relationship between party 


and governmental processes. 


“The mixture of the public and private in American governmental affairs will be the subject 
later publications by the University of Chicago federalism workshop. 
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The first point can be briefly disposed of. The literature abounds with 
analyses that see the party system as having quite different consequences for 





government. One such consequence, for example, is alleged to be the difficulty 
f setting a general course of policy for the government as a whole. A related 
result is said to be that special interests gain undeserved governmental privileges. 
A third is that disunited parties deprive voters of clear choices and make it impos- 
sible to tell who is responsible for particular acts of government. Still a fourth al- 
leged consequence is that the parochialism of party members makes parties “mean- 
ingless and even dishonest in the mind of the public.” “ And so the list could be 
continued. No attempt can be made here to assess the validity of such analyses. 
It can only be said that the functional consequences of party arrangements are 
undoubtedly numerous and include many consequences not related to the issue 
of decentralization. The decentralizing functions of parties and their conse- 
quences for political life may be highly valued; and other functional conse- 
quences may be considered disadvantageous to particular purposes at particular 
times and at some times threatening to the nation as a whole. One task of polit- 
ical analysis is to delineate such contrary consequences (and contrary evalua- 
tions) of political institutions and processes. 

The principal theme of this paper is that the party system acts primarily to 
foster decentralization in government. Yet it is easy to show that on occasion it 
has done the opposite, as when, for example, demands for action by the central 
government follow the failure of parties to organize effective programs under 
the auspices of state governments. Thus, even with respect to decentralization, 

consequences of parties for government are not simple and do not always 
move in one direction. Again, political analysis must separate the functional 
strands and decide in which direction the more important truths lie. 

The distinction between function and cause is a more complicated matter. 
In tracing party functions in terms of governmental decentralization, there is no 
lication that the parties alone cause decentralization. In fact, parties in the 
United States do stand in an immediate causal relationship to governmental 
processes and specifically to governmental decentralization. But it would be a 
reat error to ignore other, more general, causal factors. 

In the first place, it can easily be shown that the causal relationship between 
arty and government is a reciprocal one. For example, many of the formal con- 
titutional provisions that were established to prevent even a majority faction 

m achieving complete control of the national government also militate against 

‘ganization of the majority faction itself. The substantial control over elec- 
tions given to the states; the electoral college system (combined with the extra- 
nstitutional nominating convention); the fixed terms for President, senators, 


1 congressmen; the composition of the Senate; the amendment process; the 


c 


A Report of the Committee on Political Parties of the American Political Science As 

yn, “Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System,” published as a supplement to The 
American Political Science Review, XLIV (September, 1950). The quotation is from James 
MacGregor Burns, Congress on Trial (New York: Harper, 1949), p. 46. See also E. | 
Schattschneider, Party Government (New York: Rinehart, 1942). This literature is critically 
reviewed in Austin Ranney, The Doctrine of Responsible Party Government (Urbana: Un 
versity of Illinois Press, 1954). 
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appointment procedure and tenure for Supreme Court justices — these as well as 
other constitutional provisions can be said to “cause” party disunity. Directly 
and through the function of parties they also “cause” decentralized govern- 
ment.*? 

No formal amendment procedure is needed to alter many constitutional 
practices. But it is clearly not true that the Constitution is no longer important 
in establishing the distribution of power between the federal government and 
the states. The latitude of interpretation that is possible with respect to the 
interstate commerce clause cannot equally be applied elsewhere. The simple, 
clearly stated, unambiguous phrases — for example, the President “shall hold 
his office during the term of four years” — are subject to change only through 
the formal amendment processes. And it is this sort of constitutional statement 
that is at once an impediment to the tight organization of both government and 
parties. If the terms of the President and members of Congress were not so 
firmly defined in the Constitution, the power of party leaders to enforce dis 
cipline would be immeasurably increased. Similarly, state constitutional provi- 
sions, such as those providing for the independent election of state administrators 
and for the direct primaries in the nomination of candidates for the governor’s 
office, have the effect of splintering state parties and, by extension, of impeding 
the development of structured national parties and national party government.“ 
The parties become a chief avenue for the achievement of decentralized govern- 
ment. But governmental (here formal constitutional) factors are partially respon- 
sible for the manner in which parties are structured. So government “causes” the 
form of party; party “causes” the form of government. 

Second, a wide range of factors not directly related to the party-government 
interrelationship contributes to governmental decentralization. One certainly 
is in the form of creed; the opinion of Americans, as molded by tradition and 
history, that places a high value on the grass roots, local initiative, and vigorous 
local institutions. Another is pride in locality and state, and allegiance to them, 
fostered by the nation’s size, the different speeds of cultural and industrial devel- 
opment, and the varieties of regional, if not state, histories. The sheer wealth of 
the nation can also be shown as a cause of governmental decentralization. It 
renders possible the sharing of governmental largesse by many groups, including 
the state and local governments, provides leeway for experimentation and even 
waste, and renders unnecessary the tight organization of political power that is 
found when the support of one cause necessarily means the deprivation of 
another. 

Other social and economic forces are important for the decentralized 
structure of American government. All of them may variously make themselves 


“For relevant discussions see Herbert Wechsler, “The Political Safeguards of Federalism: The 
Role of the States in the Composition and Selection of the National Government,” in Arthur 
W. Macmahon (ed.), Federalism, Mature and Emergent (New York: Doubleday, 1955), pp 
97-114; Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, Democracy and the American Party System 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956), especially chap. 21. 

“*V. O. Key, American State Politics: An Introduction (New York: Knopf, 1956), especially 

chaps, 3, 4, and 7. 
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felt (1) directly on government; (2) directly on parties; (3) through parties on 
government; and (4) through government on parties. To take only the most 
obvious sort of example, the lack of deep, divisive schisms with respect to basic 
economic issues in the American society makes possible a viable government in 
which the executive is controlled by one party, the legislature by another. So 
social structure directly affects government. The same basic unity on economic 
matters allows parties to be only marginally unlike and permits members of one 
party to support the other party on many issues. So social structure affects parties 
and through parties affects government. Even more elaborate causal chains could 
be constructed if they served any useful purpose. In fact, they rarely do. The 
only point here is to make clear that many cultural factors are causal for both 
undisciplined parties and decentralized government. Reciprocally, it can also 
be shown that party and government processes reflect back on the culture. The 
open government and the open society may be conceived as separate entities; 
but they markedly affect each other. 

Third, a cause of party disunity and governmental decentralization also 
exists in the mediating role that parties play between society, on the one hand, 
and government, on the other. This is a special case of the reciprocal influence 
of social factors and party organization. Norton Long has outlined, without pro- 
viding the empirical evidence, the manner in which the present disunity of the 
parties serves significant social groups: businessmen and professional workers, 
farmers, ethnic groups, and state and local office-holders.** The argument, in 
brief, is that sizable population groups believe that they profit from the present 
organization of parties and that they might be deprived (or at least not equally 
indulged) if parties became more programmatic and unified. On the other 
hand, no easily organized, powerful groups are presently deprived, or believe they 
would be appreciably indulged, by greater unity. Proof of the argument involves 
me in difficult methodological problems. Yet it contains a fundamentally sound 
perception. If majority social groups in the country were convinced of the ad- 
vantages of party unity, constitutional barriers might make the task of creating 
unified parties more difficult, but those barriers would hardly be controlling. 
Party disunity and governmental decentralization are partially the direct conse- 
quences of the rewards that they give to significant social groups. 

Finally, it must be clear that the party function, if it is not the sole cause for 
governmental decentralization, must be considered one cause. The parties them- 
selves are institutions of power and importance. They are not mere weather 
vanes moved by the shifting winds of law, ideology, wealth, and social structure. 
They supply breezes of their own. Members of Congress express their own will, 
as well as that of constituency groups, in their devotion to the seniority principle 


; 


for committee assignments and the right of unlimited debate in the Senate. The 


+ 


te governors and other local party chiefs play roles that they would not play 


“Norton' E. Long, “Party Government and the United States,” Journal of Politics, XIII (May, 
1951), 187-214. For historical evidence see Herbert Agar, The Price of Union (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1930). 
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in a system of centralized parties, and it is to their personal and professional 
advantage to maintain those roles. Cash for careerists is one consequence of dis- 
united parties.*® Status and power are others. Issues of sociability, of personal 
ambition, of honest (and dishonest) graft, of the patronage of prestige, of intra- 
party institutional stability are all involved. In the view of those most concerned, 
these factors are inseparable from their view of the welfare of the nation, how- 
ever narrow or exalted that view may be. The party-government relationship, 
in other words, can be understood as a closed system, with the parties standing 
as a relatively independent social force. Their undisciplined character is the 
product of their internal dynamics, as well as of other factors. When the parties 
function to encourage governmental decentralization, they also, therefore, are 
one cause of that decentralization. 

This discussion barely touches the complexities involved in separating func- 
tional from causal strands.*® The causes of party disunity and governmental 
decentralization are numerous, overlapping, and reciprocal. Lack of unity in 
parties and the institutions of decentralized government (including constitutional 
factors) mutually support each other. A series of extra-governmental factors, 
ranging from social structure through ideology to national wealth, are in part 
responsible for the character of parties and government. Direct benefits accruing 
to defined social groupings act to support the disunity of party structure and 
decentralization in governmental operations. And the internal dynamics of 
parties — the diverse rewards they produce for those who operate them — can be 
considered as a cause of their own character as well as of their decentralizing 
impact on government. The larger point here is only to emphasize the difference 
between causes and functions. But once one sees the anthropological unity of 
society, government, and party — which is only another way of recognizing the 
seamless web of cause and effect — the problems involved in altering any single 
aspect of the design become more apparent. At the very least it is clear that 
changes at one point necessarily involve some changes at other points. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary then, the parties function to maintain a division of strength 
between the central government and the geographical (and other) peripheries. 
Anything that tightened party control at the top would decrease strength at 
the bottom. This would have the effect of decreasing the importance of the four 
characteristics of the system discussed above. If control from the top were strictly 


“ My colleague, Lewis A. Dexter, has emphasized this point. 

“See Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man (New York: Wiley, 1957), Part I, “Causation In- 
fluence Relations”; Carl G. Hempel, “The Function of General Laws in History,” in Herbert 
Feig] and Wilfrid Sellars (eds.), Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1949), pp. 459-71; Ernest Nagel, “The Logic of Historical Analysis,” it 
Herbert Feig] and May Brodbeck, Readings in the Philosophy of Science (New York: Apple 


*?’r 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1953), pp. 688-700; Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (eds.), The 
Language of Social Research (Glencoe: Free Press, 1955), especially section II, on 
variate analysis.” A basic paper on functional analysis is Robert K. Merton, “Manifest 
Latent Functions,” in his Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), 
pp. 21-81. 
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applied, the characteristics might entirely disappear. To be specific, if disciplined 
and programmatic parties were achieved: 

(1) It would make far less likely legislation that takes heavily into account 
the desires and prejudices of the highly decentralized power groups and institu- 
tions of the country, including the state and local governments. 

(2) It would to a large extent prevent national legislators, individually and 

llectively, from intruding themselves on behalf of non-national interests in na- 
tional administrative programs. 

(3) It would deprive administrative officers of a large part of their political 
weight, a weight often used to foster state, local, and other powers. 

(4) It would dampen the process by which individuals and groups, includ- 
ng state and local political leaders, take multiple cracks at the national govern- 
ment in order to steer legislation and administration in ways congenial to them 
nd the institutions they represent. 


Alterations of this sort could only accompany basic changes in the organiza- 
tion and style of politics which, in turn, presuppose fundamental changes in the 
parties’ social base. The sharing of functions is, in fact, the sharing of power. This 
sharing is the hallmark of modern American federalism. To it can be traced 

part the continued important participation of state and localities in 
all programs of government: the marble cake of administration. It 


ccounts, with historical consideration added, for the fact that federal and state 


ws share, rather than exclusively occupy, areas of service and regulation. It 
provides the basis for states and localities to exercise an extraordinarily wide 
range of informal influence over federal legislation and administrative programs, 
influence that is sometimes channeled through members of Congress but which 
manifest through the activities of professional organizations and direct 
cks” at federal agencies by state and local officers. It indicates, in sum, the 
nce of a substantial devolution of power in the American political system. 
Physicists have postulated the existence of sub-atomic antiparticles that ex- 
hibit characteristics opposite to those of particles. One is tempted to say that it 
would be appropriate to consider American political parties as antiparties. “The 
lassical party functions are functions of gathering together segments of power 
wielding them as one. The American parties, as we have seen, do the op- 
they characteristically serve to disperse power. In this sense they are 
ties, not parties. The future may see national and world developments 
ling to a transformation of the antiparties to parties. Many voices are raised 
» that such developments would be in the national interest. And it is re- 
le how many of those who believe in the desirability of disciplined parties 
will focus power, see trends and social forces moving in that direction; 

those who believe not, see not.‘ 


> several works by E. E. Schattschneider, and notably with respect to the emergence 
l, disciplined parties, his “United States: The Functional Approach to Party Gov- 
rnment,” in Sigmund Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties (Chicago: University of 
hicago Press, 1956), pp. 194-215; also Part III of the report of the Committee on Political 
es of the American Political Science Association, cited above; Paul T. David, “The 
nging Party Pattern,” Antioch Review, XVI (Fall, 1956), pp. 333-50 
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Whether such a development is occurring, or whether it would be desirable 
if it did occur, is not the subject of this essay. But clearly the disciplining of 
parties, whatever its advantages, would exact a price. The undisciplined parties 
function to produce the measure of decentralization of government that exists in 
the United States today. In the sweep of history, this conclusion emerges from a 
series of ironies. The constitutional fathers rigged a government to dissuade the 
formation of political parties and to prevent concentrations of power under the 
aegis of parties in the national government. They did this by establishing a sys- 
tem of separations, within the federal government and between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states. 

The first irony is that the formal separations have become relatively unim- 
portant. The second irony is that, instead of preventing the formation of parties, 


the fathers’ scheme has aided in producing a pattern of weak nationwide parties. 


The final irony is that the devolution of power that remains in our governmental 
system follows from the dynamics of parties. What the fathers abhorred — the 
parties — serves to produce what the fathers sought — devolved power. The 
path may be perverse, but the constitutional intent has been substantially 


fulfilled. 





THE NEGRO VOTER IN NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Oscar GLANTZ 


Michigan State University 


HE POLITICAL ROLE of Negro citizens in northern industrial cities has 
been described and discussed in numerous reports and commentaries on 
Negro political behavior, particularly in reference to presidential and 
subernatorial elections.' In presidential elections, for example, the best available 
data indicate that Negro voters have been supporting the Democratic party since 
1936, by contrast to a history of strong allegiance to the Republican party in the 
seventeen elections from Reconstruction through 1932.? Moreover, it is evident 
that the northward migration of southern Negroes, plus the accelerated migration 
to California,? has served to enlarge the numerical force of the Negro body 
politic. In the single decade from 1940 to 1950, for example, Negro migrants ac- 
counted for more than 50 per cent of the increase in potential Negro voters in 
various northern cities (Table I). In several outstanding cases, Negro migrants 
accounted for no less than 80 per cent of the increment.* 
As a consequence of such increments, Negro voters in northern and western 
industrial cities have achieved a balance-of-power position in local, state and 
national elections.> On the national level, this position was notably effective in 


contributing to Mr. Truman’s dramatic victory in the presidential election of 
1948. When one recalls that his victory would not have been possible without 


the electoral votes of California, Illinois, and Ohio, and that he managed to 


for example, Ernest M. Collins, “Cincinnati Negroes and Presidential Politics,” Journal of 
Negro History, XLI (1956), 131-37; Oscar Glantz, “Recent Negro Ballots in Philadelphia, 
srnal of Negro Education, XXVIII (1959), 430-38; Harold F. Gosnell, “The Negro Voter 
Northern Cities,”’ National Municipal Review, XXX (1941), 264-67 and 278; Edward H. 
Litchfield, “A Case Study of Negro Political Behavior in Detroit,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
V (1941), 267-74; Robert E. Martin, “The Relative Political Status of the Negro in the 
United States, Journal of Negro Education, XXII (1953), 363-79; J. Erroll Miller, “The 
Negro in Present Day Politics, Journal of Negro History, XXXIII (1948), 303-43; and Henry 
Lee Moon, “The Negro Voter in the Presidential Election of 1956,” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, XXVI (1957), 219-30. For representative articles in the popular literature, see Robert 
Bendiner, “The Negro Vote and the Democrats,” Reporter, May 31, 1956, pp. 8-12; R. H 
sbane, “The Negro’s Growing Political Power,’ Nation, September 27, 1952, pp. 248-49; 
irl Rowan, “Who Gets the Negro Vote?” Look, November 13, 1956, pp. 37-39; and Walter 
rite, “Win Our Vote or Lose,” Look, October 7, 1952, pp. 18-19 and 21-22. 
2, Mr. Roosevelt received only 23 per cent of the Negro vote in Chicago and 29 per cent 
n Cincinnati. Gosnell, op. cit., and Collins, op. cit 
liscussion on the Negro voter in California and other western states, see Loren Miller, 
he Negro Voter in the Far West,” Journal of Negro Education, XXVI (1957), 262-72 
1 indication of demographic developments during the decade from 1950 to 1960 can be 
tained from John M. Maclachan, “Recent Population Trends in the Southeast,” Social 
rces, XXXV (1956), 147-54. He has calculated the possible net loss of migrants from the 
itheastern region (eleven states) and has concluded that “the projected loss of 2,950,000 
ld be comprised of about 980,000 white and 1,970,000 nonwhite net migrants” (p. 150) 
critical comments on Maclachan’s data, see Homer L. Hitt, “Migration Between the 
South and Other Regions.” Social Forces, XXXVI (1957), 9-16. 
leading treatise on this subject can be found in Henry Lee Moon, Balance of Power: The 
Vote (Garden City: Doubleday, 1949). For several early comments on the relation 
p between Negro migration and political power, see Emmett J. Scott, Negro Migration 
During the War (New York: Oxford University Press, 1920), especially the optimisti 
litorial from the Philadelphia Christian Recorder (February 1, 1917) which is reproduced 
n pp. 164-65. 
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TABLE | 


CONTRIBUTION OF NET Necro MicraTion, 1940-1950 


To THe INCREASE IN PoTENTIAL Necro Vorers, 1940-1950 








Net MIGRANT 














De 
Number of Increase ir 
potential potentia Numbert t 
voters voters : 
1950* 1940-195 04 
2 re 17 ean 7 
Chicago 331,825 140,107 110,50C id.9 
: , e727 a9 
Cincinnati ; = 52,491 15,235 j 
Cleveland 97,757 41,811 
Detroit ; 202,101 02,231 87.8 
Kansas City 39,722 9,062 4¢ 
. » - page . 
New York City , , 511,538 194,183 ‘ 82.8 
Pittsburgh 53,508 12,842 ,20C 1.9 
St. Louis 101,911 26,761 10,90¢ 40.9 
* With the exception of New York Ciry, the number of Negroes in the non-citizen category is a fract 
cent. In New York, it is approximately two or three per cent. No adjustment was nm r 
t To estimare the net intercensal migration of Negroes in the eight cities, the writer utilized statewide data 
in Everett S. Lee, et al, Population Redistribution and Economic Growth (Philadelphia 
Philosophical Society, 1957), Vol. I, Table 1.14, pp. 87-9 For the task at hand, ¢ 
estimate for a given state (e.g., Illinois: 215,300) was divided proportionately according to the 1 
Negroes in the state who were resident in the city under review (e.g., Chicago: 215,3 x l 
number allocated to the given city was then multiplied by an age standard for that { 
Negroes in the 21+ age-group in 1950) in order to estimate the imber of potential voters g | 
migration (e.g., Chicago: 164,058 & 67.4 = 110,575) Some refinement in this procedure was 


course, but the purpose of the current study did not warrant it 


carry those states by narrow margins of 17,000, 33,000, and 7,000 votes respec- 
tively, it is readily apparent that the overwhelming pro-Truman preference of 
Negro voters was indispensable in placing the three states in the Democratic 
column.® One political commentator has suggested that “less than a fifteen per 
cent switch in the Negro vote would have delivered all three of those states t 
Dewey, enough to have slipped him into the White House and made Korea a 
‘Republican war.’ ” ? 

This is not to say that the Negro vote is sufficient in itself to assure political 
success to this or that candidate in any given election. For example, various 
cursory estimates of the Negro vote in 1952 and 1956 indicate that norther 
Negroes continued to return varying majorities to the Democratic party, thereby 
playing a negative role in the two elections. In the event of a close e 


ection, 
however, it is evident that a large turnout of Negro voters and a substantial 
proportion of ballots for one of the candidates can lead to the margin of victory 
in at least nine important states.* It must be said, of course, that such margins 


*“The records show,” according to R. H. Brisbane, “(1) that of the 100,000 Negroes who went t 


the polls in California, 70,000 voted for Truman... (2) that of the 119,0¢ 

three Negro wards in Chicago, 85,000 went to Truman... [and] (3) that in Ohi 
of 200,000 Negroes voted for Truman.” Op. cit., p. 249. Indeed, data in the current 
suggest that Mr. Truman received a percentage of Negro ballots in Ohio which 


percentage suggested by Brisbane. 

Bendiner, op. cit., p. 8. To show that the Truman-Dewey contest was extremely close, it 
also be noted that Dewey carried New York State, Michigan, and Indiana by 60, 
and 13,000 votes respectively. 

*The nine states and their current electoral votes are as follows: California, 32; Illit 
Indiana, 13; Michigan, 20; Missouri, 13; New Jersey, 16; New York, 45; Ohio, 2 
Pennsylvania, 32. 
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are meaningful only when one compares the Negro vote with the white vote 
taken collectively. Obviously, certain sub-groups within the white group (e.g., 
organized labor) are capable of contributing heavily to one particular candidate 
r the other, but when the white group is treated as a single group, these sub- 
croup contributions may be counterbalancing, an effect which creates a close 
election. 

Yet it should be noted that a close election is not an automatic condition 
whercby Negro voters gain the balance of power. 

n to a close election, this would require the overwhelming majority of all potential Negr 

be registered, highly organized and flexible. This is a large order, requiring most sharp! 
wn issues. Cohesiveness of the Negro vote increases greatly where his rights and aspirations 


ie. However, even though there is an unusually high feeling of group identity amor 
Negroes, there are strong class differentiations and complete political solidarity is quite unlikely 





e both parties make any real effort to secure their support.” 


PURPOSE OF THE CURRENT STUDY 


In view of the possibility of an exceedingly close presidential election in 
1960, and in view of the increasingly important role of Negro voters in such 
elections, it was the purpose of the current study to gain a precise measure of 
developments in Negro political participation and preference in eight industrial 
cities, namely the ones which are listed in Table I.'° Stated as questions which 
can be answered on the level of empirical observation: (1) to what extent, if 

has the Negro body politic altered its pattern of political participation in 
: last three presidential elections, and (2) to what extent, if any, has the Negro 
body politic altered its pattern of political preference in the last three presidential 


The data on political participation will refer to the percentage of registrants 
10 excercised their political franchise by voting for a presidential candidate. 
- data on political preference will refer to the percentage of voters who voted 
r the candidate of the Democratic party. To sharpen the focus of the report, 

: participation and preference data for Negroes will be compared to similar 
data for the total population of each city. Unfortunately, it was impossible to 
listinguish between the total population and the white population within it. 
Thus, in examining the comparative data in Tables IV and V, one should recall 
that the differences would always be larger if Negro and white behavior had been 
mpared directly.'* Nonetheless, by placing the trends of Negro participation 


»p. cit., p. 378. 
ly was supported, in part, by a grant from the All-University Research Fund, Michigar 
University. 
on the second question is also available in Moon’s study of “The Negro Voter in the 
lential Election of 1956,” op. cit., Tables I, II, and III. Moon presents estimates whic! 
npare the vote in 1952 to the vote in 1956 in 39 northern and 23 southern cities. Many of 
figures for northern cities are related to ecological areas which are relatively heterogene- 
n population composition, thereby providing us with estimates which are too imprecise 
the historical record. From the vantage point of the current study, Moon’s data tend to 
restimate the amount of pro-Democratic preference on the part of northern Negroes 





ntz, op. cit., for an example of a direct comparison between Negro and white 
vior in Philadelphia. Needless to say, direct comparisons add a certain amount of 
epth to the analysis. 


political 
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and preference within the context of general trends, it will be possible to draw 
additional inferences from the data. 


PROCEDURES 
The measurement of Negro political behavior was accomplished by utilizing 
official data for rigorously selected sample areas in each city. On the basis of 
a severe “90 plus” criterion, these areas were located according to the following 
procedures: 


l. (a) For Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis, the writer selected all census tracts in which the Negro population ex- 
ceeded 90 per cent of the total population in 1950. This approach yielded a 
total of 134 tracts for the six cities, ranging from 4 tracts in Kansas City to 77 in 
Chicago." 


1. (b) Im the case of New York City, the selection was limited to Man- 
hattan (New York County) so as to reduce the burden of collecting the necessary 
political data. Moreover, the selection was limited to all census tracts in which 
the Negro population exceeded 90 per cent of the total population in 1940 as well 
as in 1950. Nonetheless, there were,14 tracts which met the double “90 plus” 
criterion, with approximately 157,000 Negroes in 1950. 


1. (c) In Cincinnati, the sample was limited to the 16th Ward, where the 
Negro proportion of the total population was 92.1 per cent in 1940 and 94.5 per 
cent in 1950.14 


2. (a) For the seven cities other than Cincinnati, the census tracts were 


plotted on maps containing political subdivisions. All precincts which fell within 
the census tracts at the time of each election were taken as the basic political 
units for the study. Inasmuch as precinct boundaries are changed from time to 
time, it should be noted that the number of precincts in each sample area varied 
from one election to the next. 


2. (b) The same procedure was not necessary for Cincinnati, where the 
sample area and the basic political unit were coterminous. 


One last note concerns the procedure which was employed to collect the 
necessary political data. They were assembled from official records in the offices 
of registration and election commissioners in each city.’ 


"In five of these cities, the selection included one or two tracts in which the Negro population 
was somewhat less than 90 per cent of the total population in 1950. In order to enlar 
samples in Kansas City and Pittsburgh, one tract in each city which fell below the “90 plus 
criterion (85.5% in Kansas City and 84.3% in Pittsburgh) was added to the tracts which 
met the “90 plus” criterion. Two tracts were added in Chicago (89.8% and 87.3%), 
Cleveland (89.9% and 89.2%), and in St. Louis (88.1% and 86.9%) in order to establish 
contiguous areas and thereby to facilitate the collection of political data 

“In selecting the sample for Cincinnati, the writer followed the procedure marked out by Col 
op. cit. 

* The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to numerous persons in the various registra- 
tion and election offices. Without their co-operation, it would have been impossible t 
semble the data. 
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ADEQUACY AND REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE SAMPLE AREAS 


In Table II, it can be observed that the number of Negroes in each sample 
area accounted for an adequate proportion of the total Negro population. The 
lowest figures are for New York City (21.1 per cent) and Cincinnati (23.7 per 
cent). The remaining percentages vary from 31.3 in Pittsburgh to 67.7 in 
Chicago. 

TaBLe II 


PoPULATION COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE AREAS, 








ago 
innatif 
eland 
cansas City 
York C ae osuitetael ,828 
irgh ; 7, 25,841 
lis . en ae 80,202 





U.S. Bureau of the Census, Seventeenth nsus of the United States, 1950, Volume III, Census Tract 
Statistics, Table 1, P-D Bulletins 10, 12, 17, 27, 37, and 47; selected tracts 


s, op. cit., Table 2, p. 133 


To test the representativeness of each sample area, the non-white labor 
force, by sex, in the non-white population of each sample area was compared 
» the non-white labor force, by sex, in the city-wide non-white population. It 
was impossible to make a comparison of this sort for the Cincinnati sample, but 


n the other seven cities the sample areas appear to be representative (Table III). 


Taste III 


REPRESENTATIVENESS OF SAMPLE AREAS* 
Non-white persons in the labor force, 14 years old and over, 


} 


as percentage of all non-white persons 14 years old and over 








Mates FEMALES 


80.2 

81.9 78 
76.2 75.4 
76.6 77.0 
75.4 74.4 


= € 7249 
(2.9 (D.4 


th Census of the United States, 1950, Volume II, Characterist yf 
25, 32, 35 and 38 (city wide data) and Volume III, Census Tract 
istics, Table 4, P-D Bulletins 10, 12, 17, 27, 37, 43 and 47 (S.A. data, selected tracts). 

Sample area is 16th Ward. Labor force data unavailable 


*opulation, Chapter C, Parts 13, 22, 
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In 10 of the 14 available comparisons, it can be seen that the difference is one 
per cent or less. The other four comparisons point to differences of —2.2 per cen 
for males in the Cleveland sample, —3.2 per cent for males and —4.0 per cent 
for females in the Detroit sample, and +4.7 per cent for females in the New York 
sample. The minus signs indicate underrepresentation of male workers in the 
Cleveland sample and both male and female workers in the Detroit sample, 
while the plus sign indicates overrepresentation of female workers in the New 
York sample. To the extent that workers and non-workers differ in politi 
behavior, the accuracy of the political data for Cleveland, Detroit, and New York 


may be slightly impaired. 


PoLiTICAL PARTICIPATION IN 1948, 1952, AND 1956 


1 


Although presidential elections fail to involve large percentages of tl 


population in any region of the United States,'® they tend to attract relatiy 


large percentages of the registered population, particularly in urban places 
latter point is evident from the data in the three columns on the left-hand sid 
of Table IV, where the reader may note that the turnout of all registrants w: 
typically in the range from 75 to 85 per cent in 1948 and from 80 to 90 per 

in 1952 and 1956. Thus, an individual’s intention to vote in a presidential 
tion is initially a function of his earlier motivation to get on or remain or 
registration roster. In the registration-to-participation nexus, however, it is « 
ous that the first event is a necessary legal antecedent to the second event, s 


that the question of final motivation for the turnout of registrants still goes un 
oo 


Nave 


answered in the current study. Fortunately, several interview-studies 


1 
L 


provided reasonable answers to the latter question by utilizing the panel tech- 


TasLe IV 


PERCENTAGI EGISTRANTS WHO VOTED FOR A PRESIDENTIAI 


Or At Reoistrants* 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Kansas City 
New York Cityt 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


*Ciry-wide data 
t Based on data for sample areas 


t Registration data unavailable for New York City 


In 1948, for example, the participation rates for the adult population (pre 
as follows: 60.2 percent in the northeastern state 3 
) ; 1 3anNn 
56.9 per cent in the western states and 30.0 pe 
the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, sulatior timates, ] 
31, 1952, Table 2. The reader may compare these percentages with the ones in 


(current paper) on the turnout of the registered population in the cities under re‘ 
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nique, i.e., by conducting pre- and post-election interviews. One writer, for 
example, has reported recently that “the greater the feeling of involvement in 
» election campaign, the more likely the voter will fulfill a positive intention 


yt . 


tro vote. 

It would be injudicious to assume that a given turnout rate is likewise a meas- 
ure of group-wide psychological involvement in a given election campaign, inas- 
much as numerous uninvolved persons manage nonetheless to vote on election 
day."* However, to the extent that differential turnout is a reflection of differential 
involvement, comparative turnout rates can be taken as rough measures of group- 
wide differences in psychological involvement. Indeed, differential turnout can 

- attributed to differences in various psychological factors which are related 
presumably to political participation, e.g., the “interest complex” ’® and the 
“sense of political efficacy” *° and that old-fashioned tag known as “political 
apathy.” 2" In these terms, differential turnout rates for two cities, e.g., 84.6 per 
ent for all registrants in Chicago (1948) and 77.9 per cent for all registrants in 
Cincinnati (1948), or differential turnout rates for two population groups, e.g., 
84.6 per cent for all registrants in Chicago (1948) and 72.8 per cent for Negro 
registrants in Chicago (1948), or differential turnout rates for a single population 


group in two elections, e.g., 72.8 per cent for Negro registrants in Chicago (1948) 


ind 71.5 per cent for Negro registrants in Chicago (1952), can be taken as in- 
lications of a higher feeling of involvement, higher interest, a higher sense of 
litical efficacy, less political apathy, and so on. In the current study, the writer 
exercise the option of favoring the concept of political efficacy. 
Along this line, a consistently lower group-wide sense of political efficacy 
the part of Negro registrants, by contrast with the registered population in 
ral, can be inferred from the comparative data in Table IV. Although the 
f Negro participation varied from city to city and from one election to the 
never matched the level of total participation in any of the city-by-city 


\parisons in any of the three presidential elections under review. On a more 


seneralized basis, it can be noted that the turnout of Negro registrants was typi- 
ly in the range from 65 to 75 per cent in 1948 and from 70 to 80 per cenr in 


A. Glaser, “Intention and Voting Turnout,” American Political Science Review, LII 
1958), 1032. The relation between involvement and turnout is further elaborated by Glaser 
is analysis of the sociological and psychological conditions under which differential ir 


bal 
vement leads to differential turnout (pp. 1033-40). 
Table IV, p. 1037. It should be added that some persons who are highly involved in the 
tion campaign nonetheless fail to vote on election day. 
il F. Lazarsfeld, et al, The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944), 
0-45. For example, “as the level of interest decreases . . . the lower the index of par- 
pation and activity in the campaign.” 
rus Campbell, et al, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954), pp. 187-94 
example, “the higher one’s sense of political efficacy, the higher the level of his 
rticipation in the 1952 election.” Parenthetically, it can be noted that Campbell and as 
ites, in examining the relationship between demographic components and political 
y, reached the conclusion that “Negroes feel more politically impotent than the rest 
f the population.” 


Ar 


tis Rosenberg, “Some determinants of Political Apathy,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
XVIII (1954), 349-66. For example, “the individual may be a member of a group in which 
il apathy is a positive group norm — a group which would discourage political action 
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1952 and 1956. When one recalls that the turnout of all registrants was typically 
in the range from 75 to 85 per cent in 1948 and from 80 to 90 per cent in 1952 
and 1956, a continuous discrepancy of approximately ten percentage points is 
evident. Thus, by failing to match the turnout of the total population, Negro 
registrants fail to enhance their position as a balance of power. 

In connection with the 1952 election, however, it is appropriate to emphasize 
the upward trend in the level of Negro participation at the ballot box. With the 
exception of the turnout in Chicago (where there was a small decrease of 1.3 
percentage points), the activity of Negro registrants increased by approximately 
two points in Kansas City (where the rate was relatively high in 1948), five points 
in three additional cities (Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Detroit), seven points in 
St. Louis and nine points in Pittsburgh. The upturn continued into the 1956 
election in Cleveland and Detroit,?* but it was not sustained in the other cities. 
Nonetheless, there is some suggestion in the data for 1952 that Negro registrants 
are approaching a new level of political consciousness, and in these terms, a new 
sense of political efficacy. Under certain circumstances, of course, there is always 
the possibility that a significant portion of the Negro body politic may decide 
to boycott both parties in a given presidential election, but it is much more 
plausible to suggest that the concomitants of urbanization, such as educational 
and re-educational opportunities, intensified communications, machine politics 
and convenient polling places, will tend eventually to maximize political par- 
ticipation on the part of the Negro people. This is not to say that the aforemen- 
tioned discrepancy between the total body politic and the Negro body politic will 
be narrowed in the immediate future. As it happens, there were parallel in- 
crements in political activity on the part of the total registered population in 
each of the cities which have been examined here. 


PotiTIcAL PREFERENCE IN 1948, 1952 anv 1956 


It is not uncommon, particularly in the popular literature, for publicists and 
political analysts to describe the Negro vote in terms which imply racial solidarity, 
e.g., “en masse voting” and “en bloc voting.” In such terms, various writers have 
claimed that “Negroes must be appealed to en masse,” ** that “Negroes, on the 
sole issue of civil rights, voted almost en masse [in 1948],” ** and that “Negroes 
have in fact tended to vote en bloc, as a few simple statistics will testify.” * It 
is not the purpose here to question these claims, but it should be said that there 
are some logical objections concerning the applicability and utility of this notion 
of bloc voting as a means of characterizing the Negro vote or the vote of any 


other single group. For example, in a specific reference to the Negro vote, on* 

* To give the reader some idea of differential estimates, it is interesting to note that Henry Lee 
Moon, in his study of the 1956 election, op. cit., points to a decrease of 6.4 percent 
points in Cleveland (p. 228), whereas the current study points to an increase of 6.5 per 
age points. Additional disparities are evident when Moon’s data are compared with the 
current data for Chicago (- 12.0 vs. + 1.0) and Pittsburgh (- 15.4 vs. - 6.7) 

* Brisbane, op. cit., p. 249. 

* White, op. cit., p. 17. 

* Bendiner, op. cit., p. 17. 
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commentator posed the issue as follows: “In what degree ... [is it] a function 
not of racial-bloc voting but of socio-economic status?” 2® Moreover, in a gen- 
eralized reference to the voting behavior of any group, a leading pollster suggested 
recently that “there is no such thing as bloc voting,” a term which is “too often 
used to describe what is just a tendency on the part of a particular group to vote 
more unilaterally than does the general public.” 27 


With these objections in mind, the analysis of Negro voting behavior in the 
urrent study will be phrased in terms of voting strength rather than racial 
lidarity. From the balance-of-power standpoint, such strength can be measured 


n terms of two calculations, the first of which is based on four factors which 
determine the size of a given candidate’s margin of victory among Negro voters. 
These factors are (1) the number of potential Negro voters in a given city or 


(2) the level of registration; (3) the level of participation at the polls; and 


state; 
(4) the level of support for the candidate in question. The second calculation 
s simply the size of the candidate’s margin of victory among all voters. If the 
first igure is larger than the second, it can be said that the Negro body politic had 
sufficient strength to play a decisive role in the election. 

To use the Negro vote in Chicago as an example (1948), the first calcula- 
tion can be obtained on the assumption that the number of potential Negro voters 
was approximately 303,000 in 1948 (note in Table I that the number was 331,000 
in 1950, with an average increase of 14,000 each year from 1940 to 1950), that 
the level of registration was approximately 70 per cent,”* that the level of partici- 
pation at the polls was 73 per cent (see Table IV), and that the level of support 
for Mr. Truman was 70 per cent (see Table V). Thus, the number of registrants 
was 303,000 « .70=212,000; the number of voters was 212,000 x .73 = 154,833 
(say 154,000); the number of votes for Truman was 154,000 x .70 = 107,800 

107,000); the number of votes for Dewey was 154,000 — 107,000 = 47,000; 
1d the margin of victory for Truman was 107,000 -— 47,000 = 60,000. In the 
ntire state of Illinois, Mr. Truman’s margin among all voters was 33,000, in- 
licating clearly that the Negro vote in Chicago (to say nothing of the Negro vote 
in other districts of Illinois) was responsible for the statewide victory, at least 
when the white vote is viewed collectively. An additional example of decisive 
voting strength in 1948 is provided by the data for two cities in Ohio, a state 
where Mr. Truman’s margin among all voters was only 7,000. Among Negro 
ters, however, his margin was approximately 10,000 in Cincinnati and 18,000 
n Cleveland, more than enough in either city to change the statewide decision 
nan election which was otherwise closely contested. 

mment by Professor David B. Carpenter in his discussion of my paper at the 1958 Meeting 
the Population Association of America. See Oscar Glantz, “Political Implications of 
gro Migration: Summary and Discussion,” Population Index, XXIV (1958), 222. 
nment by Elmo Roper at the 1957 Meeting of the American Association for Public Opinion 


earch. See Richard S. Halpern’s report in “Interpretations of the 1956 Election,” Public 
pinion Quarterly, XXI (1957 ), 448. 

h a few exceptions, registration offices in northern industrial cities do not compile registra- 
tion data on the basis of race. One of these exceptions is the office in Philadelphia, where the 
record indic hat 69.8 . f th ial N ll N s2ly j 
ecord indicates that 69.8 per cent of the potentia egro voters (all Negroes 21 years old 
ind over) were registered for the gubernatorial election in 1950. A reliable estimate indicates 
that 70.3 per cent were registered for the presidential election in 1948. 


~s 
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This is not to say that Mr. Truman received his strongest support from Negro 
voters in Chicago (70 per cent) Cincinnati (75 per cent) and Cleveland (7] 
per cent), but rather to indicate that these levels were crucial in the sense that 
they served to tip the balance in favor of a given candidate. As the reader may 
observe in Table V, the level of pro-Truman support among Negro voters in 
the other cities under review was roughly as high in St. Louis (68 per cent) and 
New York (72 per cent) and higher in Kansas City (77 per cent) Pittsburgh (77 
per cent) and Detroit (84 per cent). Insofar as political cohesiveness influences 
the general drift of social and economic decisions in various branches of govern- 
ment, each of these levels was significant. However, they were not crucial from 
the balance-of-power standpoint.”* 

On the assumption that the 1960 presidential election will be closely con- 
tested, thereby providing the Negro body politic with another opportunity to 
exercise the balance of power in a number of states, it is the further task of this 
paper to examine the extent to which Negro voters have altered their pattern of 
political preference since 1948. Specifically, to what extent did Negro voters 
endorse Mr. Stevenson’s candidacy in 1952? To what extent was this endorse- 
ment withdrawn in 1956? And of greatest importance, to what extent and in 
which direction did the pattern in 1956 differ from the pattern in 1948? 

From the data in Table V, it can be seen that the peak of Negro allegi 


to the Democratic party was reached in 1952, which is to say that Mr. Stevenson 


polled a larger percentage of Negro ballots in 1952 than Mr. Truman had polled 
in 1948, and probably a larger percentage than Mr. Roosevelt had polled in any 
of the previous four elections. The level of support for Mr. Stevenson was 
75 per cent in Chicago, from 78 to 83 per cent in six additional cities, and one- 
tenth of one percentage-point short of 90 per cent in Detroit. In a year which 


Lil 


TaBLe V 


PERCENTAGE OF Vorers WHO VorTED FOR THE PREsIDE? 
OF THE Democratic Party 





Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Kansas City 
New York Cityt 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 








* City-wide data 

t Based on data for sample areas 

¢ Limited to Manhattan (New York County). Data include Liberal vote for 

*In view of Mr. Truman’s margin of 262,000 among all voters in his home state of Miss: 
Negro vote in Kansas City and St. Louis was not crucial in the sense that it was not 
sive. In 1952, however, the Negro vote was responsible for Mr. Stevenson’s slim mar 


30,000. 
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marked the end of the New and Fair Deals for thousands of white voters, this 
pro-Democratic increment on the part of the Negro body politic can be taken as 
1n outstanding example of political fidelity. As a consequence, the pro-Demo- 
cratic gap between the Negro vote and the general vote ranged from 17 percent- 
age points in St. Louis to 38 in Cincinnati. 

However, when Mr. Stevenson altered his political posture in 1956, he lost 
some of the ardent support which had developed among Negro voters in his first 
ampaign. Although there was less alienation than one might have expected in 
three of the cities (a decrease of approximately five percentage points in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis), the downturn was significant in a majority of cases. 
There was a loss of 9 points in Cincinnati, 12 points in Chicago and Kansas City, 
14 points in New York, and 16 points in Cleveland. Moreover, when the data 


for 1956 are compared with the data for 1948, it can be seen in Table V that 
Naas 


they had given Mr. Truman in 1948. The largest downturns are evident in the 

comparative data for Chicago (—7.8) Cleveland (—8.6) and Kansas City, (-7.3), 

while downturns of less significance are recorded for Cincinnati (-2.8) New York 
2.9) and Pittsburgh (-0.7). 


o voters in six of the eight cities gave Mr. Stevenson less support in 1956 than 


From the balance-of-power standpoint, these developments suggest that the 
‘mocratic candidate in 1960 will have only a slim chance of gaining the elec- 
| votes of Illinois and Ohio if the current level of Negro support in Chicago, 

land, and Cincinnati remains unaltered or continues downward, assum- 
f course that the next elect 


ra 


ion will be as closely contested as was the one 
48. With the exception of Michigan, where the current level of Democratic 


ference on the part of Negro voters in Detroit is extremely high, a similar 


) 
} 


lusion can be reached for Missouri (given contradictory trends in St. Louis 
1 Kansas City) and possibly New York and Pennsylvania. It should be noted, 


wever, that this conclusion presupposes a relatively static situation from 1948 
1960. In the event that the Negro body politic in these places has been aug- 
nted considerably by continuing in-migration, and in the event that this body 


manages to raise its level of participation at the polls, the current pro- 


mocratic level, even if it continues downward to a small extent, may be suf- 


nt nonetheless to tip the balance in favor of the Democratic candidate. By 


f illustration, if it is necessary to obtain 70 per cent of the ballots of 150,000 


Negro voters in order to overcome a lead of 59,000 votes among all other voters, 
same lead of 59,000 can be overcome by 60 per cent of 300,000 Negro ballots. 
In summary, the leading observations and inferences from the current study 


as follows: (1) There was a consistently lower group-wide sense of political 


fheacy on the part of Negro registrants, by contrast with the registered population 


general. Although the level of Negro participation at the polls varied from 


be noted that Negro voters in the South, by contrast with their compatriots in the Nort! 


ected from the Democratic party to a much greater extent. In Henry Lee Moon’s 

The Negro Voter in the Presidential Election of 1956,” op. cit., Table III, p. 224, est 
tes for 23 southern cities suggest that Mr. Eisenhower received a majority of Negro 
lots in 13 of them. In some of these places, the Democratic loss was greater than 50 + 
Ntage points. 
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city to city and from one election to the next, it never matched the level of total 
participation in any of the city-by-city comparisons in any of the three presidential 
elections under review. (2) At the same time, the participation data for 1952 
indicate that there was an increase in Negro activity at the polls in seven of the 
eight cities examined here. These increments suggest that Negro registrants are 
approaching a new level of political consciousness, and in these terms, a new 
sense of political efficacy. (3) From the balance-of-power standpoint, Negro 
voters in Illinois (represented here by Chicago) and Ohio (Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati) played a decisive role in tipping the balance in favor of Mr. Truman in 
1948. (4) The peak of Negro allegiance to the Democratic party in each of the 
eight cities was reached in 1952, when Mr. Stevenson polled a iarger percentage 
of Negro ballots than Mr. Truman had polled in 1948. In a year which marked 
the end of the New and Fair Deals for thousands of white voters, such allegiance 
on the part of the Negro body politic serves as an outstanding example of 
political fidelity, comparable perhaps to the high level of Negro allegiance to Mr. 
Hoover in 1932. (5) When Mr. Stevenson posed as a moderate in 1956, he lost 
varying amounts of support among Negro voters in each of the eight cities. These 
losses were within a range from five percentage points in three of the cities to 
16 points in Cleveland. (6) Moreover, Negro voters in six of the eight cities gave 
Mr. Stevenson less support in 1956 than they had given Mr. Truman in 1948. 
The largest downturns occurred in Chicago, Cleveland, and Kansas City. (7) 
From the balance-of-power standpoint, these downturns suggest that the Demo 
cratic candidate in 1960 will have only a slim chance of gaining the electoral 
votes of Illinois, Ohio and Missouri (and possibly New York and Pennsylvania) 
if the current level of Democratic preference remains unaltered or continues 
downward, assuming of course that the next election is closely contested. (8) 
However, to the extent that the Negro body politic has been augmented to any 
substantial degree by continuing northward-migration, and to the extent that 
Negro registrants participate in greater force in the next election, the current level 
of Democratic preference, even if it turns downward slightly, may be sufficient 


to change the verdict of a closely contested election. In any event, neither party 


can afford to ignore the numerical weight of the Negro vote. In the next cam- 
paign, the Democratic candidate will have the responsibility of reversing the 
changing-image of the Democratic party,*? while the Republican candidate will 
have the responsibility of enlarging the social and economic appeal of the Re- 
publican party. 


™ For example, Mr. Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, told a Chicago audience 
1956 that “we Negroes have got to consider whether we want to swap the known devil for 
the suspected witch.” Reported by Rowan, op. cit., p. 39. 





THE GOOD NEIGHBOR LEAGUE AND 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1936 


Donacp R. McCoy 
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HE INTRICATE MAKE-UP of American political parties has chal- 

lenged many students of political behavior to scrutinize more closely the 

numerous organizational components of these parties. One important 
element in American party organization has, however, been virtually ignored, 
namely, groups like Americans for Democratic Action which function for a 
party but not in the name of the party. Such “auxiliary” party organizations are 
usually referred to only in connection with fund-raising and fund-transfer activ- 
ities! Yet, that they exist and function for other purposes should be evident 
merely from reading the columns of newspapers and news magazines during cam- 
paign years; that they are esteemed by their major party sponsors must be evident 
from their prominence on the political scene since the 1920’s. It is the objective 
f this paper to recount the operation of one auxiliary party organization, the 
Good Neighbor League of 1936, about which there is considerable data available. 
It is hoped that this study will afford insight not only into the operations of this 
group but into the character of similar political organizations. 

The Good Neighbor League of 1936 was one of the most successful auxiliary 
party organizations of the past three decades. This organization was unique in 
that it represented the expansion of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s popular Good Neigh- 
bor foreign policy into an idea meant to explain in idealistic terms the whole of 
the New Deal Administration. This expansion was not motivated by policy con- 
siderations. Rather it resulted from one of a number of strategems devised by the 
President and his political advisers to bolster the government’s record in appeal- 
ng to the voters during the 1936 elections. The tactical aim of these maneuvers 
was the creation of auxiliary organizations to recruit Republicans, third party 
members, maverick Democrats, independents, and political innocents to work in 
behalf of President Roosevelt in the campaign. The major organizations estab- 
ished included the Roosevelt Agricultural Committee for farmers, the Progres- 
sive National Committee for Republicans and independent progressives, and the 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League for unions and workers. At Louis Howe’s sugges- 
ion, the Good Neighbor League was also formed to use an idealistic concept 
ather than pragmatic ones to justify the New Deal’s record and offer promise 


f 


fa better future. The Good Neighbor appeal was to be directed to those groups 


pen chiefly to idealistic solicitations, such as liberaleminded businessmen, 


educators, Negroes, religious leaders, social workers, and women.’ 


. st satisfactory comments on “auxiliary” party organizations are to be found in V. O. Key, 
Ir. Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups (4th ed.; New York: Crowell, 1958), chaps. 12 


und 17. 


tt Roosevelt (ed.), F.D.R.: His Personal Letters, 1928-1945 (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1950), I, 574; James A. Farley, Behind the Ballots (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1938), p. 301; “Program of the Good Neighbor League, 1936” (Good Neighbor League MSS, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York). 
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The political expansion of the Good Neighbor idea and the laying of the 


foundations of the Good Neighbor League were accomplished early in 1936. On 


23, President Roosevelt commemorated the National Conference of 


February 
Christians and Jews’ Brotherhood Day in a nationally broadcast speech known a 
the “Good Neighbor” talk. The President urged citizens of all faiths to join 


forces “to make capital out of religious understanding” and to meet the wor 


bid 


+) 


challenge of the forces of irreligion. He portrayed the United States as a home 
where the interests of each individual were involved in the happiness of all. The 
Administration’s idea of Good Neighbor international relations, Roosevelt as- 
serted, should be applied at home to secure not only fellowship and understand- 


“ 


ing but to achieve “spiritual reawakening.” To this end, the formation of associa- 
tions of Good Neighbors was urged. According to the chief executive, “S 
associations of sincere citizens, like-minded as to the underlying principles and 
ideals, would reach across the lines of creed or of economic status. It 

bring men and women of all stations to share their problems and their hops 

to discover ways of mutual and neighborly helpfulness.” 

It seems more than coincidental that but a few days before this speech 1 
delivered, Dr. Stanley High was “drafted” from the National Broadcasting Com 
pany by Roosevelt to join the President’s publicity steering committee. High al 
served on Roosevelt’s speech-writing team. Beyond this, the energetic, verbal 
and handsome High was picked to head the Good Neighbor League, and a good 
choice he was. Having worked — although unordained — as missionary, minister, 
and editor with several different Protestant denominations, he was well versed 
religious matters, yet not restricted by the confines of sect. A convert to the 
President’s cause from Republicanism, he could lead the way for other converts. 
And being a veteran publicist in both newspaper and radio work, he knew well 
how to use these techniques to advantage in promoting politics evangelical]; 


1.1 


Dr. High, assisted by the veteran labor religious leader, Dr. Charles Stelzle, 
lay the organizational groundwork for the Good Neighbor League in 
March and April. The Good Neighbor League was formally established April 


24, with offices in Washington. The members of the executive committee were 


began to 


prominent in the affairs of business, education, finance, labor, letters, peace 
groups, publishing, social work, and women’s organizations. George Foster Pea- 
body, philanthropist and an old Roosevelt friend, and the distinguished social 
worker, Lillian D. Wald, were to serve as co-chairmen of the League, with Dr. 
High, Estelle Sternberger of World Peaceways and industrialist Patrick H. Calla 
han as executive chairmen. Dr. Stelzle was named campaign director. 
League’s declaration of principles stated: 


*New York Times, February 24, 1936. 
*Ibid., February 19, 1936; Elliott Roosevelt, op. cit., I, 574 and 598; Samuel I. Rosenman, W t 
with Roosevelt (New York: Harper, 1952), p. 118; Silas Bent, “Apostle of the New De 

n's Business, XXIV (November, 1936), 107-13; Raymond Moley, After Se ; 


Natic 
(New York: Harper, 1939), pp. 334 f. 


* Christian Century, LIII (May 6, 1936), 678; G.N.L. MSS, letterhead; New York Times 
25, 1936. 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOR LEAGUE 


> Good Neighbor League is a nonpartisan association of those who believe that the prin 
f the Good Neighbor is an expression of the American ideal and should be made a fund 
policy of the American Government. 
The Good Neighbor recognizes that human values come before property values; that the 
me prosperity of property requires the long-time well-being of people; that the American 
r to the revolutionist is the removal of those injustices which make revolution. 
- Good Neighbor believes that in America and for the world a better life for himself 
is upon a better life for his neighbor. 
Through the Good Neighbor League the Good Neighbor pledges himself to work for the 
ment of those convictions in his own, his national and his international neighborhood 
ly to oppose those policies, movements and persons in our country which threaten that 
and to support those which are now seeking to advance it.® 


In order to accomplish these aims, the League planned to organize Good 
hbor activities in a majority of states to make the broadest possible appeal 
se who might work for Roosevelt but not through the Democratic party. 


s, of course, reqired work, and work the League’s officials did. They planned 


prepared campaign literature, and made lengthy tours to organize Good 


thbor groups from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains. The League 


active in contacting leaders in religion, social work, education, business, 
en’s groups and Negro communities in behalf of the Good Neighbor pro- 


cram. It sought with some success to arrange for Good Neighbor radio programs 


, 
TK 


Noht 


i 


the placement of pro-New Deal articles in the press. Good Neighbor groups 


anizations sympathetic to Good Neighbor goals were urged to schedule 


sue-sponsored speakers and to plan suppers, picnics, and celebrations. Ar- 


ments were made to hold mass meetings in at least Chicago, Columbus, New 
City, Omaha, and South Bend and Anderson, Indiana. In short, the League 
ill the means available to it to prepare for the election campaign ahead.’ 
In August, Good Neighbor officials reported on their progress. The League 
already raised $30,000 for its activities and distributed 60,000 copies of its 
campaign pamphlet, The Social Ideals of the Churches and the Social pro- 
of the Government. Returning from an organizing and speaking tour of 
states, Mrs. Sternberger overoptimistically predicted a million members for 
eague. High reported to President Roosevelt that the League was organized 
nty states and that 40 per cent of its members were Republicans. A bit 
High claimed that 3,000 clergymen — 80 per cent of whom favored Roose- 


It’s policies — had joined the Good Neighbor League. Every denomination 


said to be represented in the group.*® 


[hus far the League’s activities had been chiefly restricted to general or- 
ational work. The first well-delineated political action of the organization 


April 25, 1936. 

MSS., Lewis E. Myers to Stanley High, December 11, 1936, and Program of the Good 
thbor League, 1936. 
XXVIII (August 3, 1936), 33; New York Times, At 


ust 17, 1936, August 20, 1936, A 


ig 
The highest membership figure cited by the League at any time was 3 


h in view of the organization’s finances, it is doubtful that all of these were one dollar 


ers. Toward the end of the 1936 election campaign, the Good Neighbor 
med that it had active organizations in 28 states. G.N.L. MSS, “The G 
hbor League — Its Program and Possibilities” (mimeographed, 1938), and Stanley Hig 
e Good Neighbor League Marches On” (mimeographed, November, 1936). 
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was to start in September with a League-spearheaded movement to assure the 
Negro vote for Roosevelt in pivotal states. On September 2, a meeting of the 
national colored committee of the League took place. This committee included 
forty Negro leaders, and was headed by African Methodist Episcopal Bishop R. 
R. Wright, Jr., and Baptist Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Sr. Encouraged by a speech 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, the committee decided to organize a Good Neighbor club 
in every Northern Negro Baptist and Methodist church to persuade Negroes to 
“stop voting for Lincoln and vote for Roosevelt instead.” High later explained 
that this approach to securing the Negro vote developed because it was felt that 
religious leaders possessed the greatest political influence in Negro communities.® 

Soon after this meeting, the Good Neighbor League announced that it 
planned to sponsor mass meetings for Negroes throughout the country on Sep- 


” 


tember 21, the eve of “Emancipation Day.” Elaborate preparations were made. 
The key meeting was to be held in New York City with related meetings in 
perhaps as many as sixty other cities. On the night of September 21, at least 
14,000 people crowded into Madison Square Garden to attend the largest mass 
political meeting for Negroes ever witnessed. A message from President Roosevelt 
stressing “good neighborliness” was read. In the major address, Donald R. Rich- 
berg pointedly attacked the American Liberty League, asserting that its lawyers, 
instead of seeking liberty for all, “are principally engaged in preserving the liberty 
of a few men to wring their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces.” The 
former National Recovery Administration chairman also declared publisher 
William Randolph Hearst’s accusations that the President was subverting Amer- 
ican institutions to be an affront to the people of the nation. The niceties of 
the good neighbor idea and human freedom were emphasized in other speeches. 
Those assembled at the meeting affirmed a new concept of emancipation by 
resolving that “we must emancipate ourselves from mere party names and party 
shibboleths, even though this may shatter traditional and ancient loyalties.” 
The inspirational and political activities of the meeting were carefully inter- 
spersed with entertainment from the popular Elks band, Cab Calloway and 
his orchestra, W. C. Handy, the composer of “The St. Louis Blues,” and the 
Elder Mischaux choir (robed in lily white gowns and seated on the platform in 
the form of a cross). 

The Emancipation Eve meetings in other cities were tied in with the events 
at Madison Square Garden by a half-hour radio broadcast. Of course, Southern 
radio stations were carefully omitted from the hook-up.'® The meetings received 
wide publicity in the Negro press, and one can be sure that the Emancipation Eve 
occurrences were not ignored by Good Neighbor League and Democratic party 
workers in pursuing Negro votes in the North. 

Another area stressed by the Good Neighbor League was peace, a cause with 
natural appeal to clergymen, social workers, and women. Estelle Sternberger, the 


"New York Times, September 3, 1936; Stanley High, Roosevelt — And Then? (New York 
Harper, 1937), pp. 203 f. 

”New York Times, September 4, 1936, September 22, 1936; High, Roosevelt — And Then? pp 

198 ff. 
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most prominent woman peace advocate of the day, campaigned ardently for the 
Good Neighbor League on this issue. She visited twenty states, arguing that the 
opposition of the munitions manufacturers to Roosevelt made clear the Presi- 
dent’s position as a man of peace. Mrs. Sternberger also warned that undercover 
fascist promotion of religious and racial discord threatened our domestic secu- 
rity." In the middle of September, the League sponsored a world friendship 
dinner rally in New York City. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in the main 
address of the evening, stressed that America’s foreign policy was friendship. 
The Secretary defined the Good Neighbor, with obvious implications at home 
and abroad, as one who minds his own business and expects others to do likewise. 
Hull added that the Good Neighbor is tolerant, although “his toleration does not 
include those who would introduce discord from elsewhere. He observes his 
agreements to the utmost of his ability; he adjusts by friendly methods any trou- 
bles that arise; he mingles freely in the give and take of life and concerns himself 
with the community welfare.” In keeping with this definition as applied to the 
world scene, Secretary Hull urged the negotiation of new and more durable inter- 
national agreements for the peaceful settlements of disputes between nations.’ 

Secretary Hull’s address was soon followed by a Good Neighbor League 
manifesto calling for prayers for peace, signed by twenty-five prominent educa- 


tor 


peace advocates, welfare workers, and labor and industrial leaders. This 
widely circulated manifesto lauded Roosevelt’s “will to peace” and called upon 
lovers to give him support. The President was favored because of his 
claration to take the profits out of war, his recognition that real prosperity 
ld result only in a peaceful world, the creation of a munitions control broad, 


the ‘good-neighbor” policy toward Latin America, reciprocal trade agreements, 

yperation with the non-political commissions of the League of Nations, and 

long experience in world affairs.' 

Another major line of appeal for the Good Neighbor League was economic 
construction. The Sunday before Labor Day, four religious leaders, Dr. High, 

Catholic social justice leader Mer. John A. Ryan, Dr. Stelzle, and Rabbi Morris S. 


Lazaron, 


201) 


1e-sponsored “Labor Sunday” statement, it was declared that while much 


praised the achievements of the Roosevelt administration. In this 


remains to be done, during the last three and one-half years greater progress had 
*n made toward establishing the economic principles of organized religion than 
n the preceding thirty years.'* Throughout its operations in 1936, the League 
ed its basic economic ideas in its best-known pamphlet, The Social Ideals 


ie Churches and the Social Program of the Government. This document, 
} 


ich 
+ +} 


‘all 
epi 


1 was also given voice in speech after speech, lauded the government’s pro- 


m to prevent starvation, in accordance with the command of Jesus, and 


York Times, September 7, 1936. 


September 16, 1936. It is interesting to note that Edwin L. James, in commenting on 
retary Hull’s address, concluded that “Isolation is still our text.” New York Times, Sep 
ember 20, 1936 


September 25, 1936. 
September 5, 1936. 
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pointed to the government’s efforts to make for an adequate standard of living 
for all and to alleviate wage exploitation of women. It claimed that federal 
legislation during the New Deal period had “touched nearly every pronounce- 
ment and declaration issued by the churches to the end that they might become 
operative in the nation’s life.” 

The argument was extended by Dr. High in an article in Christian Century 
He asserted that since our frontier was gone we had to be concerned with legis- 
lating for the protection of the people rather than the protection of property. 
The prime question confronting the nation was how to find a moral solution t 
the problems of economic pressure and maladjustment among the people. “What- 
ever the errors, hesitations and false starts,” High declared, “the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has made the finding of that answer its first and major objective.’ 
Although it might require a half-century to know the extent to which Roosevelt’s 
policies were right, High asserted that the President’s method of helping people 
first and things second was in accordance with the demands of the churches. 

The League was also used by the Administration as a means of direct appeal 
on economic issues to businessmen. A. P. Giannini led the attack here in a 
speech in May which praised Mr. Roosevelt’s financial reforms. The Bank of 
America executive held that as a result of these reforms, never before had de- 
posits been safer and stockholders’ risks less. He saw bright prospects for the 
future because of the eminently sound basis of the entire financial structure of 
the country.'*? The League’s answer to big-business charges that Roosevelt was 
a radical who menaced private enterprise was best stated in a national radi 
broadcast by Herbert S. Houston, an advertising executive, a life-long Republican 
and a co-organizer of the United States and International chambers of commerce 
Houston saw the President as a remarkable man of courage and decision. H 
dismissed criticisms of Roosevelt’s extremism as nonsense, averring that the 
President’s activities represented a natural and wholesome development in gov- 


> 


ernment from Theodore Roosevelt. Houston emphasized that Franklin D. Roo 
sevelt was “an enlightened evolutionist who is protecting us against revolution 
and preparing the country for greater prosperity for all the people.” The Good 
Neighbor League, appealing further to business sentiment, portrayed the Hoover 
administration as resulting in the near-ruination of commerce. The New Dea 
was seen as not only serving human values but bringing about recovery. The 
League cited only one substantial criticism of the Roosevelt administration: “the 
unbalanced budget — unbalanced in order to feed the starving, to extend gov- 
ernment credit to banks and businesses, to prime industry, to raise farm prices 


— in short, to put the country on its feet again.” 


” [Charles Stelzle], The Social Ideals of the Churches and the Social Program of t ( 
(New York: Good Neighbor League, 1936), passim 
"Stanley High, “I Vote for Roosevelt,” Christian Centu LIII (September 16, 193¢ 219 
An article by Dr. Hich containing similar ideas is “A Republican Takes a W 
XCV (May, 1936), 261 ff 
New York Tim May 2, 193¢ 


*Ibid., August 26, 1936 


" Good Neighbor League News Bulletin (October, 193€ 
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The attempt of the League to appeal to businessmen for support of the 
New Deal came to a high point on October 23. Then, “nonpartisan” dinner 
neetings were held in some sixty-two cities to celebrate “the return of prosperity.” 
The Good Neighbors of the business world were addressed by President Roose- 
it and Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau over a special radio hook- 
up. The President declared: “We seek to guarantee the revival of private enter- 
prise by guaranteeing conditions in which it can work.” In this regard, he cited 
the Administration’s endeavors to increase the purchasing power of the consumer 
and to liberate business initiative from the dictates of a small group which had 
yperated a financial monopoly in the country. Secretary Morgenthau indicated 
that no government had done more for the general welfare of business, and em- 
phasized the administration’s efforts to make for a realistic, sound monetary 
ystem on which to base healthy business recovery.”° 
The Good Neighbor League was, of course, active on other fronts. Its best 
licized venture probably was its sponsorship, in co-operation with Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League and the Progressive National Committee, of a five-weeks- 


ng nightly series of radio programs carried over the Columbia Broadcasting 


System beginning September 28.2! This series featured business, government, 
Negro, religious, and women’s leaders as speakers. The topics covered in the 
rograms included Roosevelt’s humanitarianism, hatred of war, and economic 


lievements in the public good, as well as criticism of the Republicans.* 


The League’s public school commission credited Roosevelt with preventing 
lI. 


collap 


pse of the country’s school system as a result of the granting of some 
0,000,000 in aid to schools. In mid-October, a manifesto, issued under League 
; and signed by thirty-nine professors, stated that the President had been 


ble for reversing the unhappy fortunes of institutions of higher education. 


cy 


tive of another Good Neighbor League appeal was Lillian Wald’s asser- 
that the Republican party gave no hope for the conservation of human 
vuurces. She characterized the Republican promises of social security and econ- 


as evasive and contradictory. Works Progress Administrator Harry Hopkins 
wed this up in a speech to social workers by predicting the return of the 
and other “charity” forms of relief if Roosevelt were defeated.** The League 
sonsored talks on special subjects by a large number of prominent govern- 

nd lay figures. Furthermore, national, state and local League 


leaders 
pated in campaign speech-making. 


A 


for the rank-and-file members of the Good Neighbor League, they were 


d with speakers and materials so that they might gather informally 


‘“ 
to 
o 


good neighborly fashion to a sober and non-political review of President 


Times, October 18, 23, and 24, 1936 
High and Thomas Corcoran were delegated to co-ordinate these broadcasts in con 
1 with President Roosevelt. Progressive National Committee MSS (Library ( 
Vashington, D.C.), Maurice P. Davidson (?) to Robert M. La Follette, Jr., September 

McCoy, “The Progressive National Committee of 1936,” Western Political Quarterl 
June, 1956), 465 ff.; New York Times, September 27, 1936, October 4, 193¢ 
\ctober 1 and 15, July 13, and October 20, 1936 
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Roosevelt’s record.” ** Of course, the Good Neighbors were requested to do 
more than just consider good works. They were exhorted in the League’s News 
Bulletin to “‘translate the Good Neighbor ideals into reality through votes on 
November 3rd.” *° The League indicated that Good Neighbors must work to 
offset the charges and insults “hurled” at the President by “party hacks and dis 
appointed politicians.” To this end, the League’s members were urged to get 
publicity for Roosevelt and the Good Neighbor idea in the press, over the radio, 
by speaking efforts, and by distribution of campaign literature. League members 
were instructed to organize automobile squads to take the aged, infirm, and sick 
to the polls.*®° There was no need to advise Good Neighbors that they were ex- 
pected themselves to vote for Roosevelt and to urge others to do likewise. 
President Roosevelt’s victory in 1936 did not, as is normally the case with 
auxiliary party groups, end the existence of the Good Neighbor League. Toward 
the close of his re-election campaign, the President promised that the League 
would “continue to offer means whereby public-spirited and forward-looking 
citizens can give practical effect to the ideals for which they stand.” 2’ The 
Democratic National Committee, in accord with this promise, lent financial sup- 
port to the League for another two-and-a-half years. Stanley High remained 
in charge of the group, although he soon lost favor with Roosevelt because of 
a rash attempt to force the President to accept the position of morality first and 
expediency second in politics.** Dr. Charles Stelzle, High’s successor as operating 
head of the League in 1937, was to display much independence in his actions. 
Stelzle was early reprimanded because his program to reduce strife and prejudice 
in America was not primarily what the Administration expected from the League. 
By using its financial control of the League, the Administration pressed the 
organization to take a more partisan tack. While Stelzle was forced to make some 
changes in his program, e.g., substitution of support for the President’s Court 
Plan for a campaign against child labor, he adhered to an idealistic, nonpartisan 
line on most program measures. The League, under Dr. Stelzle, was mainly in- 
terested in fighting racial and religious intolerance, and in fostering better labor- 
management relations, international good will, and adult education on public 
issues. In 1939, the League was deactivated because the Democratic National 
Committee felt, in view of its limited funds, that it was no longer financially 


feasible to support the organization.”® 


* Good Neighbor League News Bulletin (October, 1936). 


* Good Neighbor League News Bulletin (n.d. — probably November, 1936) 
** Gocd Neighbor League News Bulletin (October, 1936). 
* Good Neighbor League News Bulletin (n.d. — probably November, 1936) 
* Charles Michelson, The Ghost Talks (New York: Putnam's, 1944), pp. 192 f. High 
to force this political démarche on President Roosevelt not only by assert th ‘ 







conservative-liberal party alignment was inevitable but also by implying that tl resident 
wanted such an alignment. Stanley High, “Whose Party Is It?” Saturday Evening P st 
February 6, 1937, and Stanley High, Roosevelt — And Then? especially pp. 106 and 251 f 


*G.N.L. MSS, “The Good Neighbor League, Inc. — Its Purpose, Its Program and Its Methods 
(mimeographed, 1937); James L. Houghteling to Stelzle, April 17, 1937; Stelzle to Houg! 
ing, June 3, 1937; Oliver A. Quayle, Jr., to Edna Sandgren, August 26, 1937; “The G 


Neighbor League — Its Principles, Purpose, Program and Activities” (mimeographed, 1955 
and Quayle to Stelzle, March 16, 1939 
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The evaluation of the efforts of an auxilitary party organization is difficult for 
its work is usually too general to be measured quantitatively. One exception to 
this rule — the raising of money — might be considered first in appraising the en- 
deavors of the Good Neighbor League. The League’s receipts in 1936 totaled 
$168,688.65, although $215,651.37 was spent. Of the receipts, the Democratic 
National Committee gave or lent $34,750 (and in addition paid off most of the 
League’s deficit), which left $133,938.65 contributed from other sources. This 
sum was not an insignificant contribution to the New Deal’s political treasury. 
In fact, of the Democratic party auxiliaries, the League ranked second in attract- 
ng private contributions, with Labor’s Non-Partisan League first with some $195,- 
000, and the Progressive National Committee third with $60,000.°° Most of the 
Good Neighbor League’s money came from people who evidently felt unable to 
give money directly to a regular Democratic organization. It is of interest that al- 
most 80 per cent of the private contributions to the League came from individuals 

$500 or more. Of these big contributors, $7,500 came from heads of 
reweries, $17,500 from Jewish leaders, and some $46,500 from Mrs, Anita Mc- 
Cormick Emmons Blaine, the Chicago philanthropist.*? 

Yet finance was only a means to achieve certain political goals, the im- 
mediate goal being to contribute to the re-election of President Roosevelt and 
his supporters. In this regard, the Good Neighbor League supplemented the 
wer-all Democratic appeal to the electorate by going after groups of citizens not 
isually organized in a campaign. This work it did well. As Democratic National 
Committee chairman James A. Farley said, the League’s efforts were “splendid.” 
Professor James McGregor Burns, in his political biography of Roosevelt, charac- 
terized the Good Neighbor organization as a “smooth vote-getting machine.” In 

ling Roosevelt’s re-election campaign, the League gave the New Deal an aura 

f morality to offset criticisms of the Administration’s waste, the President’s 
illeged lack of piety, and the New Deal’s liquor and military policies. In fact, 
t set a political line so lofty that it tended to make discussions of “mere matters 
f budgets and taxes, debts and New Deal failures . . . appear crude and vulgar.” 
It rallied to the President some organized Protestant support against those Prot- 
stants who were disturbed by the prominence of the President’s Catholic and 
lewish advisers.*2 Even more important were the League’s positive endeavors in 
behalf of the New Deal. The League assumed a major role in the successful 
mpt to secure the Negro vote for Roosevelt. The organization tried with 
me success to explain the economic and foreign policies of the New Deal on 


the bases of morality and piety. It stirred to action thousands of previously un- 





ng loans and receipts from the Democratic National Committee and loans fron 
rces, the 1936 receipts of the eight national groups auxiliary to the Democratic par 
taled $498,161.23. In contrast, the 1936 receipts of the Democratic National Committe 
luding loans, amounted to $4,825,657.52. 75th Cong., Ist Sess., S.R. No. 151, Inv t 
f Campaign Expenditures in 1936 (Washington: G.P.O., 1937), pp. 24 and 26 
pp. 48 ff. 
ey, op. cit., p. 302; James McGregor Burns, Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox (New York 
Har yurt, Bra e. 1956), p. 270; George Van Slyke f the New York Sun q joted in Time 
XXVII (June 1, 1936), 27. Probably the best analysis of the Good Neighbor League durin 


e 1936 campaign was Silas Bent, “Apostle of the New Deal,’ Nation’s Business, XXIV 
(November, 1936). 
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heard community leaders, educators, clerics, social workers, and women of 
prominence, and by doing so gained their votes and those of many people they 


th 
influenced. It offered a half-way house for those political independents and 
liberal Republicans who were making their way to the ranks of the Democratic 
party. The League offered a comfortable way out to disturbed Democrats who 
needed moral justification for their continued support of the New Deal. 

In analyzing the Good Neighbor League it must be realized that it illustrates 
the fact that auxiliary party organizations have goals of their own beyond the 
election of certain candidates.** In the case of the League,. it sought from the 
Administration increased idealism and morality in politics and government. The 
League’s prime leaders, Drs. High and Stelzle, showed this in their actions and 
words. Moreover, the fact that the League continued to function after 1936 
revealed that many of its members did not regard the organization or the Good 
Neighbor idea as temporary campaign expedients. The continued financial 
support of the League by the Democratic National Committee showed at least 
the Administration’s awareness that it would be impolitic to scuttle an idealistic 
force before its desire to participate in politics had been absorbed or spent. While 
the League was liquidated in 1939, it can be concluded that it served a three- 
fold purpose of contributing to the Administration’s successful 1936 electior 
appeal, of helping to convert important independent support to membership in 
the Democratic party, and of impressing upon many Democratic leaders that 
idealism and morality are factors to be considered in American politics in speech 
and in deed. 

Yet the Good Neighbor League was significant in a larger sense. It repre- 
sented a more recent version of a political organization which has frequently ap- 
peared on the political scene in a variety of guises. Simply stated, the League was 
a pressure group organized for political campaign action in behalf of candidates 
for public office. It was not unlike the Locofocos, the Barnburners of the early 
1840’s, or the Populists in 1896 in trading support for influence while retaining 
some freedom of action. Nor was it unrelated to groups like the Freesoilers, 
Greenbackers, National Progressive Republican League of 1912, or the Conf 
ence for Progressive Political Action of the 1920’s, except that these groups felt 
spurned by the major parties and went on to form their own opposition parties. 

In the 1930's, 1940’s and 1950’s, American politics was infested with party 
auxiliaries. The fact that most of these groups supported the Democratic parts 
and that many of them were initiated and financed by that party merely indicat 
the astuteness of Democratic leadership in vying for the support of the voters 
to whom these groups appealed. Yet it does not indicate that such auxiliary 
party groups or those to whom they appealed were willing completely to sub- 
ordinate their own interests to the good of the Democratic party. If anything 
gives emphasis to the idea that American parties are largely coalitions of groups 
and that election victories result largely from superior bargaining for the sup- 
port of various interests. The groups involved in such coalitions essentially joi! 


Of the 1936 Democratic party auxiliary groups, this was true not only of the League but 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League and the Progressive National Committ 
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because of the need to pay for past services rendered, future services desired, or 
fear of the opposition party. As long as American political parties operate on the 
yasis of relatively weak party responsibility and discipline, auxiliary party or- 
ganizations will continue to abound in American politics. And as such is the case, 
like the Good Neighbor League they will serve an important triple role in contrib- 


uting to election decisions, converting independent support to party membership 
(or vice versa), and exercising influence upon government and party leaders 
in the formulation of policy. 












THE MEASUREMENT OF PARTY STRENGTH 


Epwarp F. Cox* 


Eastern Illinois University 


HE UNUSUAL VOTING BEHAVIOR of the American electorate dur- 

ing the last decade raises to new pertinence the question of the measure- 

ment of party strengths. On the national level two diametrically opposed 
political trends seem to have been in evidence. Twice the Republican presiden- 
tial candidate has won election, and by impressive pluralities — by 6,621,242 
votes in 1952, and 9,560,720 in 1956." Yet, excepting only a single election 
(1952), voters have been returning Democratic majorities to both houses of Con- 
gress.” The 1956 election especially pointed up this strange inconsistency in elec- 
tion results: despite President Eisenhower’s victory, Democratic candidates 
outpolled their Republican opponents in contests for seats in the U.S. Senate by 
1,378,905 votes, capturing 18 of the 35 posts at stake, and in the U.S. House of 
Representatives by 2,691,433 votes, winning 234 of the 435 contests. 

To a considerable extent the afore-mentioned results accrue from President 
Eisenhower’s immense personal popularity.*. However, even within the states are 
found similarly bifurcated election results. The records of numerous outstanding 
vote-getting politicians bear witness: e.g., Democratic Governor G. Mennen 
Williams’ six consecutive terms in Republican Michigan, Democrat Frank J. 
Lausche’s five gubernatorial —and one senatorial —triumphs in Republican 
Ohio, Republican J. Hugo Aronson’s two terms as governor of Democratic Mor- 
tana. Many other instances could be cited.‘ 

Apparently we have here a relatively new phenomenon operating in politics: 
voters are manifesting a predilection to cross party lines with remarkable fre- 
quency, a trend with obviously far-reaching implications for our party system. 
The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan found that 33 per 


* The author would like to acknowledge especially the assistance given him by Professor Byrum 
E. Carter, Jr., Indiana University; Richard M. Scammon, Director of Elections Research 
Governmental Affairs Institute; Senators Clair Engle (Calif.) and Estes Kefauver (Tenn 
Representative George P. Miller (Calif.); Albert E. Eberman, Director, Pennsylvania Bure 
of Commissions and Elections; and Dennis A. Dooley, Massachusetts State Librar 





' The statistics in this study, other than those of the author, came from the Statistics of the Pre 
dential and Congressional Election and Statistics of the Congressional Election (each iss 
quadrennially by the U.S. Government Printing Office); Richard M. Scammon (ed.), Amer 


\ 


ica Votes: A Handbook of Contemporary American Election Statistics, | (1945-54) and Il 
(1956-57); the Congressional Directory and World Almanac in certain cases; and state 
published election statistics from each state. 

* Even in the 1952 election, although the Republicans won a majority in the House of Representa 
tives (221 seats to 213), Democratic candidates drew 1,980,970 more votes than their Repub 
lican counterparts 

*The several Gallup Polls indicate what amounts almost to adoration by Americans for this 
leader. See also William S. White, “Few Telling Issues Raised in Campaign,” New York 
Times, November 4, 1956; Arthur Krock, “Eisenhower Triumphs on His Popular Image, 
ibid., November 11, 1956. 

* During the 1950's, at any given time, an average of over eight governors have faced legislatures 
which neither house was controlled by their parties (not counting the nonpartisan bx 
Minnesota and Nebraska). Following recent elections the numbers have been considerabl\ 
higher: thirteen after 1956, ten after 1958. 
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cent of those voting in the presidential race in 1952 split their tickets; in 1956 the 
percentage climbed to 43.5 The same trend can be seen in the voting statistics. 
In national elections, the main concern of this paper, the incidence of minimal 
plit-ticket voting can be determined by comparing party-vote changes in the 
several contests (presidential and congressional) held in each state in each such 
election. In presidential-year elections during the last quarter-century, the 
following figures represent the average percentage of votes cast, in any given two 
contests in the election cited, for different parties: 1932 — 3.24; 1936 — 3.73; 
1940 — 3.15; 1944 — 2.96; 1948 — 5.21; 1952 — 6.51; 1956 — 6.84.‘ 

It will be noted that the rate of ticket-splitting in the 1950’s is over twice 
that of the previous two decades, and apparently it is steadily increasing. Even 
in off-year elections — normally with less “splitting” due to the absence of as 
many opportunities — recent figures (4.78 per cent in 1954, 4.69 in 1958) are 
considerably higher than the earlier presidential-year percentages. More under- 

andable, then, is the fact that two political records were broken in 1956: (1) 
the first time, in a basically two-party situation, one party elected the Presi- 
while the other simultaneously won clear majorities in both houses of 
Congress; (2) in an unprecedented number of states (22) each party won at 
least one of the national elective contests (for presidential electors, U.S. senators, 
t-large representatives, combined statewide vote for district representatives) 
therein.” 

The causes of the phenomenon, best revealed through survey techniques, 
ire beyond the scope of this paper, although certain rather obvious ones can be 

led out as worthy of mention: e.g., the large number of “Independents,” 
with their characteristically variable voting behavior; the growing ability of ef- 
tive candidate personalities to overcome voters’ party loyalties; perhaps dimi- 
nutions both of voters’ party-identifications and parties’ issue-divergencies, etc. 
These suggested reasons point to continued split-ticket voting in the future, and 
» voting trend evidently confirms such a supposition. Thus an investigation of 
methods of evaluating parties’ election performances would seem highly ap- 


propriate at this time. 


v York Times, February 24, 1957. 


f these figures is based on comparisons between party totals in different contests the 
tes, with the state averages weighted (see note 23 below) to obtain nationwide figures 
> study of the phenomenon of split-ticket voting being only recent, the vote, in lieu of 
her data, supplies the only basis for noting long-range trends. See Angus Campbell, Gerald 


Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954), pp 

26, 94-97, 147-149; Angus Campbell and Warren E. Miller, “The Motivational Basis 

Straight and Split Ticket Voting,” American Political Science Review (hereafter cited as 

A.P.S.R, LI (1957), 293-312; Charles Press, “Voting Statistics and Presidential Coattails,’ 

4.P.S.R., LIT (1958), 1041-50. The closest pre-1932 approach.-to figures of the 1950's was ir 

1928 (6.42 per cent), a highly unusual election in terms of party solidarity; see Cortez A. M 

Ewing, Congressional Elections, 1896-1944 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947), 

pp. 42-43. 

Comparable figures during the last quarter-century, for presidential-year elections, are as follows: 
1932—12; 1936—9; 1940—10; 1944—9; 1948—14; 1952—14 (in cases of cross-filing, the party 
whose adjusted vote was a plurality is counted as winner). The same upward trend of elec- 
tion “split results” is revealed in the respective figures for off-year elections: 1934—3; 1938— 


3; 1942-3; 1946—3; 1950-—5; 1954—6; 1958—11. 
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The time-honored statistical criterion of the vote-getting abilities of parties 
is the presidential contest. This situation is due in large measure to the power 
and prestige of the office, with the resultant greater degree of expenditure of 
effort and funds by the parties in this particular campaign, the higher public 
interest, the greater voter turnout at the polls, etc. Undoubtedly — and, as the 
office continues to grow in stature, increasingly — the ability of parties to capture 
the Presidency is actually the ultimate measure of party success. Thus the 
significance of the observation: “the party as a whole —as personified in the 
presidential candidate.” * 

The presidental contest, partly for these reasons, has traditionally served yet 
another role: it has been the focus of attention, analyses, and interpretations of 
all election results in the past. Confirmation can be found in almost any standard 
American history, or treatment of the nature and history of parties. In line with 
such an emphasis on presidential contests, the handling of election returns in 
these works seldom consists of more than mere listings of the electoral or total 
popular vote in these races, with an occasional mention of which party controlled 
a given Congress by how many seats. Significantly abundant also is the literature 
dealing specifically and exclusively with presidential elections. Similarly, the 
great mass of statistical election data available in reference works is of the presi- 
dential contest. Another excellent indication of the prevalence of the use of the 
presidential race in this connection lies in the matter of illustrations — doubly so 
despite their seemingly inconsequential nature, in view of the unwittingly deep 
impression imparted by their simplicity and visual context. Wherever election 
results are illustrated, whether in statistical tables or charts, maps, or some com- 
bination of such materials, it has been in almost every case the presidential con- 
tests which are so honored. All maps illustrating election results in political 
science books in general use pertain only to presidential races. In fact, some illus- 
trations descriptive of such races have borne all-inclusive labels signifying the 
portrayal of complete election returns. Finally, the great amount of academic 
election research has been confined almost entirely to presidential contests. 

It is obvious that congressional elections have gained but scant attention 
when compared to the presidential. Several reasons, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, can be set forth briefly: e.g., congressional races almost of necessity 
reflect local, state, or sectional interests — which must perforce affect any purely 
partisan features of the vote — whereas such matters in the presidential situation 
are subordinated to the need of each party for a broad nationwide appeal to votes, 
so that it is simpler in the latter instance to delineate from returns factors such 


as the role of issues, candidate appeal, party adherence, campaign techniques, 

*S. P. Huntington, “A Revised Theory of American Politics,” A.P.S.R., XLIV (1950), 669-77 
However, the split voting of the 1950’s calls into question the degree of modern “personifi 
cations.” 

* Although congressional election data can be found to some extent in several sources, there 
the same intensive treatment as is accorded presidential figures. The recently commenced 
America Votes partially meets the problem, but the more elusive statistics — sub int 
divisions of the vote for congressmen, county divisions of the vote for representatives, et 
—are located only in numerous, widely distributed, often unavailable state-published 

documents. 
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demographic and motivational factors, etc. Since these matters constitute the 
ver-all nature of party appeals to voters — and thus comprise the “meat” of the 
study of party behavior — it is to be expected that the contest in which they 
stand out most clearly should be emphasized. Again, every congressional contest 
involves a different “cast of characters,” setting, etc., with their attendant in- 
fluences. Nevertheless, Moos, in his study of elections from 1916 to 1948, found 
that “each ticket — presidential and congressional — grabs approximately the 
same percentage of the two-party vote. Thus... we find a close parallelism in 


1¢ 


presidential-congressional voting behavior.” *” This is another strong reason for 


1 
the slig 


1e slighting of congressional election data: besides their lesser significance in the 
total party picture, they have been considered as merely duplicating presidential 

voting figures. 
Aside from the evident arithmetical point that a voter customarily has three 
votes which he uses to fill three offices in the national government (President, 
Senator, Representative), and that, these votes being exactly alike, the exigencies 
f consistency and completeness should accord to them a recognition hitherto 
acking, the steadily increasing degree of split voting forces us to ask whether 
the presidential or any other single contest can continue to find relevance as a 
representation of party fortunes in contemporary elections. A portrayal of the 
Eisenhower victory of 1956 as illustrative of the success of the Republican party in 
that election is manifestly far-fetched. Though political scientists are fully aware of 
the situation, there is in present usage no alternative to the customary reference to 
presidential contest as indicative of complete election results. Continued em- 
ment of this criterion, should split voting continue its upward trend, would 
nly be increasingly unrealistic —i.e., for its purpose of representing party 


me 
11S 





but would raise, it would seem, far more important questions regard- 
he role of parties as effective forces on the political scene. 
Research has revealed some of the extreme complexities of our political 
rties, involving, among their adherents, diverse levels or degrees of abstractional 
ings, party-identifications, psychological attachments, issue- and candidate- 
ations; ethnic, religious, social, economic, etc., influences; participation in 
npaigns, etc. Our major parties are “decentralized .. . lacking in party prin- 
‘les... unstable and lacking in cohesion” ' to such an extent that it has even 
n suggested that in American practice “‘no definite meaning can be attached 
the word ‘party.’ ” '* If such is the case —and the growing degree of con- 
orary split voting might well be interpreted as an indication of the increas- 
ng strength of the disintegrative tendencies of parties — then political scientists 
iight justifiably abandon the concept of a party as a whole and emphasize the 
distinctiveness of the different election contests. In continuing to stress the presi- 
lential race — certainly the most distinctive of all — they would need only, in 


M Im Moos, Politics, Presidents and Coattails (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), pp 
110-11. It will be noted that Moos’s study preceded the especially high degree of split voting 
f the 1950's. 


n Hinderaker, Party Politics (New York: Holt, 1956), pp. 27-28. 
D. W. Brogan, Politics in America (New York: Harper, 1954), p. 87 
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their treatment of, and illustrations of, election data, either to exercise greater 


care in distinguishing this contest from the others or to strive for greater specifi- 
city by inclusion of other election results. 

It is believed, however, that such a course would be hasty and ill-advised, 
both practically and theoretically. In most considerations of the relationship 
between parties and election material — including treatments of the nature and 
history of parties — it would be neither justifiable to ignore divergent congres- 
sional election results nor feasible to take note of, and explain, all of the many 
divergencies. Moreover, it is felt that parties can warrantably continue to be 
treated, as in the past, as unique, meaningful, viable, efficacious entities. In the 
abundant literature on politics few concepts appear to be more ubiquitous, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly — yet, surprisingly, more nebulous and less clearly defined 
— than that of a party as a whole. It takes the form of countless references to 


party “strengths,” “fortunes,” “performances,” “successes,” “records,” “trends,” 


‘ “ 


“tides,” “cycles,” “swings,” “dominances,” “troughs,” etc., and pervades practi- 
cally all studies of parties, and their histories. In fact, since it furnishes one of 
the standard methods of periodizing American political history, it would be next 
to impossible to chronicle party history without its employment. The concept 
possesses continued viability, since it-is believed that few would dispute that our 
parties operate today on the political scene not only as valid conceptualizations 
but also as functioning instrumentalities for the performance of such tasks as 
winning elections, filling appointive public positions, implementing governmental 
programs, and fulfilling voters’ institutional and psychological needs. There is evi- 
dence of fairly consistent adherence by legislators to some basic modicum of party 
principles and propensities necessary for a reasonable degree of collective party 
action on issues and programs. Research has shown that over 90 per cent of 
Americans identify themselves to some extent with a major party, that the great 
majority are aware of certain party traditions, are capable of articulating some 
distinctions between parties, and have long family and personal histories of re- 
latively consistent preferences for a particular party. Yet major parties obviously 
strive for more than capture of the White House only, and most party members 
who exercise their franchise vote not only in off-year elections but also in most 
non-presidential contests in presidential-year elections. 

A party as a whole, then, can be said to possess strength which is measurable 
in terms of votes.'® The several possibilities open to popular verdict at the polls 
would comprise essential ingredients in determining this strength. On the 
tional level the returns from the 470-some congressional contests held biennially 
“ As a working hypothesis in this paper, E. E. Robinson’s simple definition is used: “in all discus 

sion, ‘party’ refers most often to the army of voters who cast their ballots under part 

designations on election day” (They Voted for Roosevelt [Stanford: Stanford Univer 

Press, 1947], p. 11). The term “party strength,” as utilized herein, thus means specifi 

party’s performance at the polls, the meaning also assigned, in their use of the tern 

Ewing, op. cit., pp. 58-61, 96-101; and by Moos, op. cit., pp. 70, 74. This expression, s 

defined, is finding an increasingly widespread contemporary employment; e.g., David Law 


1 


rence’s syndicated column of December 16, 1956, and the news releases of, respectively 
Gallup Poll of May 17, 1957, and the Congressional Quarterly News Service of March 
27, 1959. 
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are as necessary for this purpose as those from the presidential race.** With the al- 
ternatives (1) continued employment of the presidential contest, though acknowl- 
edged to be unrepresentative; (2) incorporation of all diverse election results, lead- 
ing to an overabundance of statistical and illustrative paraphernalia; or (3) the 
devising of some simple yet comprehensive, representative criterion or measure- 
ment of the ballot verdict on a party as a whole, particularly in a period when vot- 
ers tend to speak with different political voices in separate contests, it would seem 
that the last-mentioned would meet a rather outstanding contemporary need. 

The author believes that such a party-performance or vote-getting index or 
scale is not only possible, but practical to the extent that he has employed one 
in endeavoring to measure party strengths in this era of split-ticket voting. 
Granted the validity and utility of such an index, and in view of the obvious 
difficulty of dealing with recent election results in terms of party showings, it 
seemed that the latter not only lent itself particularly well to such measure 
ment, but actually invited it. Thus a determination was made of party strengths 
and performances, at one consistent level of elections, the national, and during 
a period of time comprising one significant, politically integrated whole, the post- 
war period, which is herein presented.'* 

The postwar years form a unified political period for several reasons: (1) 
It has been shown that the advent of a high incidence of split voting occurred 
between 1944 and 1948. (2) Nineteen forty-five, or, more properly, the election 
of 1946, inaugurated the post-Roosevelt era, and, with the simultaneous com- 
mencement of heightened ticket-splitting, it is suggestive that a connection might 
exist between the two phenomena, since no politician after Roosevelt apparently 
has had the same ability to crystallize voter affiliation to his party. (3) Although 
the election of 1938 has often been designated as ushering in the present era of 
fairly evenly matched party strengths, it is believed that continued Roosevelt 
victories and Democratic congressional majorities through 1944 signify persistent 
Democratic predominance, and that 1946 actually marks the arrival of a situation 


characterized frequently by split party control of the national government, party 


The presidential and congressional vote should be considered as a unit” (Moos, op. cit., p. 82) 
In most of the literature the sole acknowledgment of the role of parties in congressional 
ection contests has been a specification of the number of seats in the elected Congresses 
eld by each party. Significant though these data may be in the matter of party government, 
*y cannot serve as a realistic measurement of party strengths as defined above. Obvious 
rs — gerrymandered districts, traditional overrepresentation of rural areas, “tidal-wave’ 
ection sweeps, fairly even geographical distribution of minority parties’ voters in some 
States, etc. — quite often produce wide discrepancies between a party’s proportion of the 
> and its share of elected members of legislative bodies. In fact, it was the recognition 
hat party votes should be given fairer representation than that supplied by the single- 
vember district apportionment method which prompted the proportional representation 
movement. 
ndex proposed in this study is by no means the first to be devised based on returns from 
several contests per election. The most widely known is that of Austin Ranney and Will- 
moore Kendall, “The American Party Systems,” A.P.S.R., XLVIII (1954), 477-85, which 
r Ss On voting statistics from presidential, senatorial, and gubernatorial races during the 
period 1914-52. For the purposes of this paper, however, the Ranney-Kendall index was 
udged inadequate, largely because, through the deletion of all contests for U.S. representa- 
s and the many state contests other than the gubernatorial, both state-wide (for secre- 
taries of state, treasurers, etc.) and by districts (for legislators, judges, etc.), it is incomplete 
1 either the national or state level of elecions. It also does not lend itself well to determin- 
ng nationwide party strengths. 
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pluralities shifting from election to election, almost identical party averages,’ 
etc. (4) The 1946 election ended the “political vacuum” of the war years, in 
which wartime conditions caused both a slackening of interest in politics and a 
diminution of the size of the electorate. (5) A very practical consideration jis 
that the recentness of the period makes the sources of election data more abun- 
dant and complete. 


Only national elective contests — for President, senators and representatives 
— were included in the measurement, again for several reasons: (1) Greater 
statistical uniformity was possible than through the inclusion of local or state 
elective contests, which vary greatly in number, on both levels, from state to 
state. (2) Consideration of all contests below the national level, even should it 
be desired, was outside the realm of practicality, since the sheer, staggering veers 
dance of the data would necessitate a monumental project years in duration. (3) 
As an operating hypothesis, and while recognizing the often important influence 
on national election contests of some state races, particularly the gubernatorial, 


the index, in representing the proportion of voters in the states preferring to send 
Democrats, Republicans, or others to Washington, D.C., might be said to indicate 
these voters’ degree of confidence in the respective parties’ abilities or desirability 
as instrumentalities on the national political scene. 

In measuring postwar party strengths in national elections, the first require- 
ment was to ascertain them on the state level. Party strengths, in each state, and 
for each biennial election, were based on votes cast for the respective parties’ can- 
didates in contests for President, U.S. senators (both full- and short-term), U.S. 
representatives at-large, and U.S. representatives chosen by congressional dis- 
tricts, which votes were added and averages determined.'? These averages, to 
be termed Party-Streneth Percentages (PSP’s), furnish the basic materials for 
the critical task of grouping and classifying the numerous individual electoral 
data into significant statistical patterns. 

The two essential criteria of a classification of party systems are (1) the 
normal popular support of parties, and (2) the consistency of such support. These 
are measured, respectively, by the averages of the PSP’s of the several elections, 
and the standard deviations, The former is of value as being representative or 
typical of the several variates — what one could expect of a party, based on its 





"C omparison with certain earlier voting figures will reveal the peculiar postwar part 
Nationwide voter preferences in national elections, as measured by the combined pre 
tial-congressional vote, fell into the following average percentages by perio ~ 1932-3¢ 


New Deal era) — Democratic, 55.9; Republican, 39.8; others, 4.3. 1938-44 — Der 
50.9; Republican, 47.0; others, 2.1. 1946-56— Democratic, 49.2; Republican, 49. 

2. The decisively divergent 1958 figures (See Table II) perhaps signify the advent 
era of party fortunes 


"No radical departures or esoteric manipulations are involved in the author's pri 
proach. This first step is an obvious operation long known and informally used 
scientists. One method of finding nationwide party strengths rests on a w 


proposal for electoral college reform. The basic objection to this approach is 
stipulation of average — or over-all — features of individual phenomena or statist 
such as votes can neither disclose individual variates nor explain what it purports t 
ure. However, it is felt that the contemporary —and likely future — condition 
ticket voting makes feasible use of such an artificial, multi-contest mechanism for the 
purpose of measuring party strengths. Moreover, its simplicity and representativer 

it with sufficient utility and merit, it is believed, to justify its employment 
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usual performance during a limited period, in a given election. The latter has 
significance in indicating roughly, as a measurement of variability, each party’s 
chances of attaining a plurality in a given election. The following scale was 
constructed on these two criteria: (1) A state was classified as “safely” for one 
party if the average postwar PSP of the minority party did not exceed 40, and 
if the upper limit of the latter party’s one-sigma range™ did not reach a PSP of 
45. (2) A state was termed “generally” for one party if the minority party’s 
average PSP was neither below 35 nor above 47.5, and if the upper limit of its 
one-sigma range was neither below a PSP of 45 nor greater than the PSP marking 
the lower limit of the plurality party’s one-sigma range. (3) A marginal — or 
two-party — situation was defined as one in which the average PSP of neither 
party was below 42.5, and the upper limit of either party’s one-sigma range ex- 
ceeded the lower limit of that of the other party. 

In Table I the states are classified accordingly. Here are shown also both 
the separate-election PSP’s and the multi-election PSP averages and standard 
deviations. In Figure I simply the state separate-election and multi-election PSP 

uarlity winners are indicated. To historians of parties, and of American polit- 
| behavior, it will be clear that these data in Table I and the maps in Figure I 
urnish both a chronicle of party performances in recent national elections and a 
; of determining, in each election, the location of party strengths by states. 


n Figure II the states are shown according to the classification of their party 
ms. 

Also in Table I can be found records of party performances — in terms of 

» frequency of pluralities and of attaining the figure of 45 per cent, generally 

regarded by political observers as marking the limit of a marginal situation, in 

which a party has a “fighting chance” — both in separate elections and separate 

ntests. These data will reveal how closely the categorization has been con- 


} 
! 


med by the parties’ behavior in the postwar competition. Although based 
slightly different criteria, the data will also permit a rough comparison with 
» study by Ranney and Kendall, so that more recent trends from those in the 

irlier and longer time interval used in that analysis may be discerned. 

It can be seen that, in a state “safely” for one party, the minority party has 
ikelihood of attaining, in a given election, a position close enough to dispute 

seriously the status of the plurality party: the former has achieved a PSP plurality 


n 


inno more than 15 per cent of the postwar elections, it has won no more than 
) per cent of the separate contests therein, its PSP has exceeded 45 in no more 
1 25 per cent of the elections, and it has received 45 per cent or more of the 


fr n 


n fewer than 25 per cent of the contests.'® In a state generally favorable to one 
the minority party has done a better job of capturing votes, with PSP’s of 45 
r more in up to 50 per cent of the elections and percentages over 45 in the same 


rrr 


2 measured from the arithmetic mean in both directions of a normal distribution will 

pproximately 68 per cent of all variates. The chances are less than one in three of 

ite falling outside the limits of the range. These data, it might be added, have also 
subjected to the chi-square test and the student-t test. 

’ states except Vermont and Virginia, a plurality PSP is beyond even the upper limit 

» minority party’s two-sigma range, indicating that — assuming a normal distribution — 

hances of a plurality are less than one in twenty 
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FIGURE I 


PLURALITY PARTY-STRENGTH PERCENTAGES BY STATES 
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FIGURE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF State Party SysTEMs IN Nationa ELections, 1946-1959 
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proportion (except for West Virginia) of contests; but this minority party has not 
done significantly better in terms of victories, with PSP pluralities and contest 
triumphs in no more than 25 per cent of the elections (excepting lowa) and con- 
tests, respectively. In marginal states both parties have found it relatively easy 
to draw enough popular support for a “fighting chance” — PSP’s and percentages 
f over 45 in, respectively, 42 per cent or more of the elections and 50 per cent or 
more (except for Oregon) of the contests — and each has had a significant share 
of the victories — pluralities in 25 per cent or more (except in Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania) of the elections and success in the same proportion (excepting Indiana 
and Pennsylvania) of contests.”° 

In arriving at a nationwide measurement of party strengths two avenues were 
pen. The simpler and more direct procedure was merely, for each election, to 
add for each party its state-by-state vote averages; to determine nationwide per- 


ges of the parties; then, for the postwar period, to add, and find averages of, 


he several cited exceptions indicate the difficulty of laying down hard and fast dividing lines 
r fitting a variable set of phenomena into neat categories based on a number of criteria, 

1 partly explain the author’s use of the criteria actually selected, which permit classifica- 

tion without exception. 
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nationwide PSP’s in the separate elections. The results can be found in Table 
II. On the classificatory scale adopted, the country, according to nationwide 
PSP’s, has had a politically marginal party system in the postwar period; a con- 
dition reflected in the fairly even party balance, split party control of the tw 
elective branches of the national government following four of the seven postwar 
elections, and four shifts of party control of Congress in the seven elections. The 
nationwide PSP’s represent, perhaps as faithfully as possible, the party preferences 
of all qualified Americans choosing to vote in recent national elections, and their 
value to the study of politics lies in that connection. 

Nevertheless, nationwide PSP figures fail to reflect the fact, well known to 
political scientists, that votes in the different states carry differing degrees of 
weight, a situation resulting partly from varying state-by-state proportions of 
eligible voters and customary voter turnouts,”? partly from constitutional stipula- 
tions such as the allotment of two senators and at least one representative — and 
thus three presidential electors — to each state regardless of population, and the 
apportionment of representatives among the states decennially only, regardless of 
population changes between censuses.** When conditions are such that each vote 
in one state is as effective as five votes in another — and, in states like Connecti- 
cut and Mississippi, in the choice .of the same number of national officials — 
obviously a gross addition of such votes, counted as identical, can hardly do jus 
tice to the realities of the American political scene. That this situation plays a 
prominent role in politics will scarcely occasion surprise, and it can be illustrated 
simply: in the political South —the eleven safely Democratic states — which, 
before the admission of Alaska and Hawaii, elected 24.1 per cent of the nation’s 
electors, 22.9 per cent of its senators, and 24.4 per cent of its representatives, the 
choice of such officials in 1956 was made by only 12.6 per cent of the nation’s 
voters, and in 1954 by a mere 8.4 per cent. 

Recourse was had to a supplementary procedure in order to measure nation- 
wide party strengths in such a way, it is believed, as to include the influence of 
unequal votes. The method used was the statistical mechanism of “weighting” 
the state PSP’s.** The resultant nationwide Weighted Party-Strength Percentages 


* While no sophisticated procedural methods are proposed, a few cursory statistical comparisons 
can be made to illustrate the point. Perhaps the greatest voter inequality result 
these conditions obtains in the cases of Connecticut and Mississippi, states with e 
representation in the national government. Based on 1956 Census Bureau popul 
estimates, an Associated Press tabulation (news release dated October 27, 1956) of stat 
officials’ estimates of numbers of eligible voters, and average voter turnouts in 
elective contests, the following 1956 ratios (of Connecticut to Mississippi) obtained: popu 
tion, 1.05 to 1; population of voting age, 1.3 to 1; number of eligible voters, 2.55 to | 
turnout, 4.92 to 1. 

* A simple example will show a similar degree of voter inequality based on these latter cond 
tions: were each state divided into a number of districts — those within a state of nt 
population — equal to its quota of members of Congress or presidental electors 
California’s districts in 1956 would have contained 5.11 times the population of 
Nevada’s, and, on the average, 5.46 times the population of voting age, 5.34 times tl 


ber of eligible voters, and 5.22 times the actual voters. 


* “Weighting” permits the incorporation of the relative importance of the different items 

into statistical averages. In this case, since each state’s influence in national politi 

rests most basically on its ability to control Congress and the choice of Presidents, its po! 
importance lies in its number of congressmen and electors. Thus each state’s PSP’s were 
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(WPSP’s) can be found in Table III. On the WPSP scale the country can be 
seen to fit neatly into the “Generally Democratic” classification. Confirmation 
of this party system can be found in Democratic control of five of the seven 
Congresses elected in the postwar period, in the fact that 54.5 per cent of the 
senators and 54.2 per cent of the representatives elected in the same period have 
been Democrats,** and the fact that numerous polls and surveys have revealed a 
decided nationwide Democratic preference.** The WPSP figures depict the 
American political scene in the sense that they represent the rough nationwide 
proportion of national elective officials (electors and congressmen) each party 
would warrant, were all chosen in each election, should each state’s quot 
divided among the parties according to the system of proportional! representation. 
The significance of this measurement to an appraisal of the strengths of parties 
will be obvious. 

In conclusion, the point must first be granted that recent research in the 
area of parties has not been overly concerned with the identification of “power 
quotients” as such, that interest has been focused rather on how and why deci- 
sions get made than on what decisions get made by how many, that, as a result, 
major concern has been given to matters such as motivational factors in the voter, 
demographic or ecological voting patterns, and other definable attributes of be- 
havior within the electorate. Nevertheless, the abundance of the literature 

arly indicates the rather central position in the study of politics occupied by 
the statistical and illustrative aspects of election decision-making.** This study, 
being an examination, evoked by the split-ticket voting behavior characteristic 
of the period since the mid-1940’s, of the problem of, and an attempt to seek a 
satisfactory method of gauging, the relationship between parties and votes, will 
represent an addition to the literature of the latter area of concentration. 

Central to the relationship between parties and votes, of course, is the con- 

ept of the party as a whole. Despite the possibly countervailing effect of the 
weighted through multiplication by its number of electors, and nationwide percentages were 
btained by dividing the totals of weighted state PSP’s of each party by 531 (534 in 1958) 
This is essentially the application to PSP’s of the so-called Lodge-Gossett plan of electoral 


reform: see “The Question of Changing the Electoral System,” Congressional Digest 

August-September, 1953. See also studies made of this method, including its application to 
the presidential vote in past elections: Ruth C. Silva, “The Lodge-Gossett Resolution: A 
Critical Analysis,” A.P.S.R.. XLV (1950), 86-99; idem, “Reform of the Electoral System,” 
Review of Politics, XTV (1952), 396-407. Incorporated into such nationwide weighted fig- 

res are the effects of the state-by-state inequalities of votes. It will also be seen that, should 

party’s nationwide weighted total be reduced to percentages supplied by each state to the 

al, each percentage would represent that state’s contribution to the nationwide power of 
he party more realistically than a similar proportional division of the nationwide total of 
ross popular votes. 

respective Republican figures are 44.7 and 45.6. These percentages include all special ele« 

ns, both state-wide and by congressional district. Making the same adjustments as before 

r candidates with multi-party endorsement the respective Democratic percentages are 
54.9 (Senate) and 54.6 (House); the Republican, 44.4 (Senate) and 45.1 (House). 

Gallup Poll periodically asks the question, “If you had to register again today, would you 
register as a Democrat or as a Republican?” and the answers furnish what is termed the 
potential or basic numerical strengths of the parties. The Republican percentages since 
World War II have not exceeded 43.1, and the Democratic figures have not fallen below 
56.9 


> has been a noteworthy amount of such literature appearing in the postwar period 
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split voting phenomenon upon it, it was assumed that this traditional and per- 
vasive abstraction possesses continued value as both a theoretical and practical 
schematization in the treatment of parties and elections. Its practical utility, 
however, is dependent on an adequate method of measuring party strengths, 
which in turn is a function of the representativeness of the criterion of measure- 
ment. With the customary measuring technique — technically, a specific election 
contest traditionally adjudged representative as well as most decisive — having 
been found currently lacking in this very representativeness, the election diver- 
gencies derivative of the split-voting phenomenon necessitate meeting the stand- 
ard only through inclusion of the several elements comprising party strength in 
the measurement. Ideally, all contests in which parties participate would yield 
necessary data. However, the nature of the American federal system and of the 
resultant structure of the parties allowed, and the exigencies of this study forced, 
a restriction to the area of national elections. On this level, in accordance with 
the procedure imposed by the test of representativeness, congressional contests 
furnish data as essential as those of presidential races. Such a methodology per- 
mitted an attempt to measure party strengths in the politically distinctive postwar 
period and to classify contemporary party systems. The resultant data, it is 
believed, will contribute to the study of politics a statistical analysis of modern 
party behavior. 

Finally, it is to be understood that the present study, in suggesting an im- 
provement in the customary method of reducing the concept of the strength 
of a party as a whole to statistical and illustrative specificity, makes no pretense of 
answering certain more significant questions which it raises, most crucial of which 
no doubt is that of the very nature of party strength. It is to be hoped that they 
will invite additional investigation. 
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BRAZILIAN LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT: 
MYTH OR REALITY? 


Carr L. DonaLp* 


University of Wisconsin 


I 
N THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADITION, local government means both 


dependent and self-government. If these two ideas can be juxtaposed, it 
would be recognized that the dependence is basically a legal matter while the 
self-government is essentially a political one. Both determine the nature and 
status of our local institutions. In the first place, local governments cannot 
exercise all powers but only those granted by concession or delegation from higher 
sovernments, or states. In the second place, the concessions themselves have been 
suficiently large and generous to permit local self-control. When coupled with 
sopular ideas and political developments, such as the popular election of local 
leaders, the growth of decentralized political parties, the association of local 
control with efficiency, experimentation, and similar ideas, the limiting effects 
f these concessions have been reduced. The predominance of these political 
factors has, in fact, exerted a profound influence over the self-governing and 
itonomous character of American local institutions. 
The history and contemporary status of Brazilian local government runs 
inter to this tradition. In many respects Luzo-Brazilian political history more 
ly resembles that of the continental European nations where local autonomy 
never really developed to any considerable extent. In Portugal, a centralizing 
narchy early recognized the value of a strong local authority. Royal justice 
juired strict regulation and control of the particularly selfish and ambitious 
rural oligarchs. Constituting the nobility, these individuals did not assist the 
rging local institutions, as was true in England, but instead sought to use them 
for their own selfish interests. Later in Brazil, this same privileged oligarchy ob- 
1 control in many areas. Dominating the local assemblies, they perpetuated 
wuthoritarian tradition. In both countries, had the rural aristocracy not placed 
ts own interests above those of the community, it is conceivable that a greater 
legree of local autonomy predicated upon popular support might have developed. 
The intention of this study is not to analyze the nature of the struggle be- 
n public and private authority, which has influenced Brazilian political 
tutions in many different ways. Rather it is an effort to assess the effects 


+ 


this struggle on contemporary local institutions. The material presented will 


» some of the factors reducing the effectiveness of local self-control. It will 


* Research on this project was completed in Brazil with the assistance of a grant from the Doherty 
Foundation of New York City. 

the recent publications by Brazilians that have considered this problem, see: Raymund 

, Os donos de poder (Porto Alegre: Edta. Globo, 1958); Victor Nunes Leal, Corone- 

no, enxada e véto; 0 municipio e o regime representativo no Brasil (Rio: Revista Forense, 

1949); Joao Prancisco de Oliveira Viana, Instituigées politicas brasileiras (Rio: J. Olympio, 

1949), I, chap. 5; Maria Isaura Pereira de Querioz, “O mandonismo local na vida politica 


brasileira,” Trés estudos de sociologia e histéria (Sao Paulo: Edta. Anhembi, 1957), pp. 
194-301. 
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show that, while the local units are granted substantial powers to govern as de- 
manded by the local electorate, they cannot do this for several reasons. In some 
cases the territorial instability of the units themselves prevents them from solving 
local problems adequately. Also, they are hindered in discharging services by 
their own limited financial resources, their dependence upon shared revenue 
and their submission to extensive administrative controls. Consequently, local 
services are neglected or underdeveloped, and considerable importance is as 
signed to maintaining favorable political relations with state and national officials 
for the purpose of improving them. Finally, as political movements and develop- 
ments tend to reflect this situation, the political importance of local self-govern- 
ment is also negligible. 


II 


The primary unit of Brazilian local government is the municipio. Being the 
only governmental subdivision of the state, it gives Brazilian local government an 
apparent simplicity unlike the local governmental pattern in the United States. 
Orthographically, the Portuguese word resembles the English term “municipal- 
ity.” However, the municipio is more comparable to the American county. Yet 
it also differs from the county in several important respects. Towns within th 
municipio cannot incorporate separately. Territorially, the subdivision of tl 
municipio is the distrito, an administrative unit with little political significan 
In government organization, other differences also exist. More significantly, tl 
area extremes of the municipio are greater, and that unit is also more territorial] 
unstable. As these two factors are considerably important in determining th 
effectiveness of local self-government, they will be considered briefly. 

The great area and population extremes indicate the artificiality of many 
units of Brazilian local government. In 1950, the 1,892 municipios* varied in siz 
from 108,907 square miles (Altamira, Para) to 1.2 square miles (Aguas de SA 
Pedro, Sao Paulo). Fifteen municipios were over 100,000 square kilometers 


(approximately 38,610 square miles). Each of these units alone was larger th 


O 


eight Brazilian states. At the other extreme, twenty-six units were less tl 

square kilometers (about 38 square miles). For all of the units then in existen 

the average size was 4,472 square kilometers (1,726 square miles). This exceeded 

the average for the American county, which was 958 square miles in the 

year, by almost 45 per cent. By using the median, this figure was reduced con- 

siderably to 975 square kilometers (376 square miles).* As can be seen, in spite 

of the area extremes, a majority of the municipios were smaller, in 1950, than the 

American county. The fact that the Brazilian unit was smaller is significant only 

because it does not share governmental responsibilities with other units. 

*See: Gustavo da Sa Lessa, “O distrito na organizacfo municipal” (Rio: Fund 
Vargas, 1952). 

* As of July 1, 1950; this figure does not include Fernando de Noronha and the Federal D 
which are considered municipios for statistical purposes only. Recenseamento 
Brasil; censo demografico (Série Nacional; Rio: IBGE, 1950), p. x. 


| ee . on 
*Ibid., computed from data on pages 179-201 and from material in the Boletim Estatist \\ 
(Abril/junho, 1957), 2. 
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As far as population is concerned, one encounters similar extremes com- 
parable to those found in American counties. But the population extremes are 
not as great as the differences in area. The range, in 1950, was from 2,198,096 
(Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo) to 459 (Aguas de Sao Pedro, Sao Paulo). The average 
population for all municipios was 27,425. This figure is highly misleading if one 
considers that few areas of Brazil have heavy concentrations of people, as is true 
to a less extent in the United States. Similarly, Brazil is still basically agrarian. 
Over 60 per cent of her people live in rural areas. As will be indicated below, 
most of the rural dwellers have little attachment to local government. Since the 
figure indicating the average population per municipio does not adequately 
describe this rural-urban imbalance, we must rely upon the median for a more 
approximate picture. Using this figure, there were, in 1950, approximately 18,350 
nhabitants per municipio. 
Because of the large size of many municipios, and because of the peculiar 
listribution of population, the second principal difference between the Brazilian 
\it and the American county is understandable. This is the great territorial 
nstability characteristic of the municipios. Since the promulgation of the Con- 
tution of 1946, the multiplication of local units in Brazil has continued un- 
bated. This process has taken place in every state with only one possible excep- 
n.° In fact, between January 1, 1946 and January 1, 1957, the states added 
inits. The largest number of them, or 524, were created after 1950. Since 
t same year, the national average for increases has been about 26 per cent.' 
While state constitutions and laws have sought to regulate this process, they 
» been disregarded. In Minas Gerais, as Professor Orlando M. de Carvalho 
nted out, of the 72 districts elevated to municipios in 1948, approximately 
28 per cent did not have the constitutionally required 200 residences within the 
cipal seat, in 1950; and another 20 per cent lacked the necessary 10,000 
nhabitants.* Of the 97 districts that were raised to municipal status in the same 
1954, only 8 had the required population at the time of their creation.* 
officials throughout Brazil have paid little attention to such requirements 
or to and after the promulgation of the Constitution of 1946.° 
The process of creating new units of local government has been complex. 
been complicated by the practices of subdividing, dismembering, and re- 
ng some municipal areas and even eliminating others. Couple this with the 
ated subdivision of municipal areas and one encounters a very confused and 
lering picture. Any visitor to northern Parana will recognize this pattern 
eption is the State of Para. 


ed picture of these changes can be found in the publications entitled: Divisdo territorial 
Brasil (Rio: IBGE, 1945, 1951, 1955); see also the more recent data in the Revista 
eira dos Municipios, IX (Julho/dez., 1956), 254-71. 
multiplicacio dos municipios em Minas Gerais” (Rio: Instituto Brasileiro de Administracio 
Municipal, 1957), p. 11 
i 1 Braga, “Minas Gerais em 1953; mais 97 municipios,” Revista Brasileira dos Municipic 
(Jan./marco, 1954), p. 25. 
de Sao Paulo, Junho 29, 1958; Noticias Municipais, | (Dez., 1954), 6-7; see also the 
ularly critical remarks of Sud Mennucci, Brasil desunido (Sao Paulo: Typ. Siqueira 
1932), pp. 50-57; Orto Prazeres, “A vergonhosa criacio de municipios,” Correio da Manha 
Al 30, 1954 
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and some of the consequences of this repeated fragmentation. For example, from 
the Municipio of Londrina existing in 1940 there are now thirty-nine other local 
units. In 1947, state officials subdivided one of these new units into six other 
municipios. By 1958, these six had produced twenty-one new units. While the 
situation in the state of Parana is an extreme example, it indicates the instability 
that can prevail. 

The difficulties and consequences arising from this process are numerous. 
First, it is questionable whether local officials will give attention to districts that 
they know will sooner or later be elevated. Most Brazilian local governments 
simply are not discharging their responsibilities in the districts. The fact that 
local officials are elected by and responsible to the smaller populations within 
the urban areas probably contributes to this neglect. Second, one can also ques- 
tion the effectiveness of many of the new creations as governmental units. Cer- 
tainly the ferment produced by repeated divisions of territory disrupts fiscal and 
other governmental machinery, not to mention the confusion it produces in the 
minds of administrators and residents. It probably places many of the new units 
in a transitory state between mere social community and communities that are 
able to discharge effectively local governmental services. Inevitably this process 
of fragmentation weakens all the Jocal units by adding territorial instability to 
financial dependence, political subordination, and to a local political climate that 
is potentially unstable and effervescent. Finally, if artificiality engenders in- 
stability and further instability produces more artificiality, the legislator need not 
scrutinize his actions too closely in bending to the pressures of his constituents 
and to the needs of local government finance. The consequential effect of this 
rampant proliferation of municipios is not to strengthen local government. In- 
deed this process simply magnifies the importance of the territorially stable, 
politically and financially important state and national governments. 

Although one purpose in creating additional units has been to weaken local 
government, the rationale governing the creations has varied. There are, in fact, 
both positive and negative reasons for this practice. In the first category, con- 
siderable popular support for local self-control was recently indicated in plebe- 
scites in Sao Paulo (state).?° Only one other state, Rio Grande do Sul, uses a 
plebescite to measure public opinion within the areas desiring elevation. But 
even in the states where such a procedure is not followed, state legislators who 
ultimately determine the creations bow to similar pressures. This desire for eman- 
cipation might be associated with rapid economic growth within the community 
and related factors which qualify the area for self-government. 

Unfortunately, such legitimate conditions do not always justify the new crea- 
tions. Because of the neglect that frequently prevails in rural districts, residents 
within them have insisted upon elevation to obtain recognition and local self- 
control. In many instances these areas cannot assume the responsibilities of local 
government, but must depend upon hand-outs from state and national govern- 
ments for performing services. Partisan and political motives have also exerted 
some influence. Some evidence exists to suggest that state and local political 


” O Estado de Sao Paulo, Agosto 24, 1958, 20; Dez. 16, 18; Dez. 20, 32; Dez. 26, 30. 
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leaders wish to use the new creations for their own purpose. This might encourage 
them to dismember costly and uneconomic districts, or, conversely, it might per- 
mit them to prevent the elevation of districts otherwise qualified but controlled 
by hostile political groups. In so doing these modern politicians are simply re- 
viving and modifying the practices of the caudilhos and coroneis."! Finally, for 
similar reasons, state legislators bow to any pressures encouraging the fragmenta- 
tion of the state’s territory because of the manner whereby revenues are distrib- 
uted under the present Constitution. As this financial factor is probably the 
most important single determinant of the territorial instability of Brazilian local 
governments, it should be considered. 


Il 


The operation of the system of public finances in Brazil indicates some of 
the consequences of a rigidly established system of tax collection and expenditure. 
Generally, two different types of taxes are created.!* The first are the exclusive 
imposts that are assigned to each level of government, national, state, and munic- 
ipal.“* The obvious purpose behind the exclusive spheres of tax competence is 
to prevent double taxation. Within the sphere of exclusive taxes, however, some 
of the revenues are shared, i.e., they are redistributed from one level of govern- 
ment to another. In practice, this revenue system has reduced local financial 
ndependence by (1) distributing the exclusive revenues in such a manner that 
the local units are denied flexible sources of income; and by (2) forcing local 
governments to rely upon shared revenues over which they exercise only 
secondary control. 

The distribution of exclusive revenues under the Constitution determines 

1 many cases the dependent status of the municipios. This situation exists be- 
ause the imposts granted to the local units provide amounts that are inadequate 
for most governmental services. Local governments in Brazil have seldom col- 
lected over 10 per cent of the total public revenues; in fact, unlike the situation 
in the United States, they probably have never outdistanced the states in their 
tax-collecting ability. Only in four northeastern states, Maranhio, Piaui, Rio 
Grande do Norte and Paraiba, do the local units usually collect more than their 
state governments and the Union. This financial predominance in some of the 
most economically underdeveloped areas of Brazil generally indicates the eco 
nomic stagnation prevalent. It also serves to emphasize a more particularly un- 
healthy aspect of local imposts, which is their inflexibility. 

The distribution of exclusive revenues to the three different spheres has 


assured both state and national governments of flexible imposts. Consequently, 
The coroneis were rural landlords who controlled local affairs. They received these titles from 
mperial statesmen for controlling local contingents of the Guardia Nacional. The residents 
f the backlands continued bestowing these titles upon the powerful chiefs of the interior 
even after the Guard disappeared. Leal, op. cit., pp. 7-8 (note). 
he proper word, according to Brazilian financial law, is really impost. For the distinction 
tween taxes and imposts see my article: “The Problems of Local Government Finance in 
Brazil,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, XIII (Summer, 1959), 22 ff. 
* Articles 15, 19, 29, Constitution of 1946. 
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as economic activity increases, state and national collections rise disproportion- 
ately in relation to local tax collections.** This distribution of taxable resource 
has tended to guarantee financial predominance to the Union in industrial areas 
and to the states in agricultural regions. It signifies the gradual impoverishment 
of local units throughout Brazil in the face of economic development and 
inflation. 

Significantly enough, this same inflexibility is encouraged by legal prescrip- 
tions. The municipios of Brazil cannot create imposts other than those provided 
in the Constitution, according to Article 21. Frequently, the states also deny 
flexibility in local tax collections by permitting state agencies to review local tax 
increases and by imposing the requirement that tax increases must come slowly, 
usually no more than 20 per cent at any one time."® If these provisions do not re- 
strict local tax collecting ability, other practices will. In some cases citizens can 
appeal to state officials concerning increases. When coupled with tax evasion 
and with the reluctance of local officials to increase taxes in view of the diffi- 
culties of collecting those already established, these provisions serve to deprive the 
local units of revenues necessary for executing public services. 

Not only are the exclusive local tributes inflexible, but their importance in 
providing revenue varies considerably throughout Brazil. In the first place, units 
within the more advanced states collect decidedly more of these revenues 
contrast to other local units throughout Brazil. Municipios within the State 
Sao Paulo, for example, take in approximately 45 per cent of the local total. Ir 
1955, for example, they collected 79,953 times more than the municipios of 
Piaui; more than five times the amount collected by the local units in Rio Grand 
do Sul, the state whose municipios ranked second (8 per cent) in total local 
collections.'* The uneveness of Brazil’s economic development is the p1 
reason for these great disparities. 

The second feature about the exclusive local income is that it is concentrated 
in the capital municipios. In four states, Amazonas, Para, Pernambu ind 
Sao Paulo, and in two territories, Rondénia and Rio Branco, the revenues col 
lected by the capital units, in 1955, exceeded those of all interior ones combined. 
During the same year, in no state or territory did the average income of 
interior units exceed the total collected by the capitals. Indeed the disparity 
between the average income of the interior units and the capitals was quit 
State capitals collected from 6 (Mato Grosso) to 540 (Sao Paulo) tit 
averages for other municipios within the same circumscription. Altogther 
local total the capitals collected almost 53 per cent, an amount that has been in- 
™ Gerson Augusto da Silva, Sistema tributdrio brasileiro (Rio, 1948), pp. 31 ff, 81 f. TI 


rise in the collections of municipal governments has been due to the increased 1 
the state capitals (see below). 


“Examples of these provisions are found in the constitutions of the following states: A 
(Art. 96), Amazonas (91, 92), Bahia (104), Ceara (102), Mato Grosso (92), M 
(91, 112), Paraiba (42), Pernambuco (55), Piaui (108), Rio Grande do Norte 
Santa Catarina (145); Constituigdes federal e estaduais; textos vigentes; indice comt 


(Rio: Ministerio da Justica e Negicios Interiores, 1957. 


" Computed from data in the Anudrio estatistico do Brasil, 1957, pp. 509-1C 
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creasing disproportionately in relation to the collections of the other local units 
during the last twenty years.'’ The increasingly important financial predomi- 
nance of the state capitals, a situation usually not encountered to a similar extent 
n the United States, recognizes a political environment in which all types of 
power radiate out from these very important centers. 

This concentration of wealth naturally determines the degree of independ- 
ence of the Brazilian uits of local goverment. Those units, without sufficient in- 
come from their exclusive revenues, must find these funds elsewhere. While the 
shared revenues might provide this assistance, they do not for several reasons 
First, the majority of the shared revenues are not equalizers, i.e., they do not 
redistribute wealth either among the different units of government or geographi- 
cally to the more impoverished areas. They are instead set up to assure the 
primacy of national and state planning of public services. Hence, the centra 
and regional governments receive the lion’s share of these revenues and can, ir 
theory, control the expenditure of all of them. Second, the majority of these 
revenues reward areas of greatest economic development. This is because the 
formulae established for their redistribution give the greatest weight to taxpaying 
ability, consumption of certain products, etc. — factors for the most part associ- 
ted with higher living standards. As a result, the more advanced units in the 
outheastern part of Brazil profit the most from these revenues.'* Third, a closet 
examination of the shared revenues will indicate a general failure to comply 
with the constitutional and legal norms governing their distribution. Several stud- 
es have examined the nature of these practices.’ Their principal effect, since 
local officials do not control any of the funds to be redistributed, has been t 
veaken local government. 

Fourth, partisan considerations also tend to exert a pernicious influence 
here is little doubt that state officials have used the shared tributes that they 
trol as a means of coercion. Several state administrations have been accused 

failure to return amounts owed to their local units from the tax on liquid 
fuels and gases.” Their refusal has brought forth protests and demands for direct 


fad ] 


leral-local contacts in this matter. It also has resulted in a change in the 


+ 


ditional federal-state relationship with respect to one of these shared reve 


Also, because of increased costs local units have been forced to borrow 


nd Revista de Finangas Publicas, suplemento a numero de Nov./dez., 1956, p. 21 


1ws regulating the revenues transferred from federal imposts spell this out clear 
Lei N. 302, Julho 13, 1948 (tax on liquid fuels and gases); Leis N. 2, 308, Agdsto 31, 1954 
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1 2, 944, Nov. 8, 1956 (tax on electricity). The amounts returned from state taxes als 
nsider taxpaying ability; see the article in Inter-American Economic Affairs (cited above, 
te 12). 
ros de Carvalho Mendanha, “A cota do impdésto de renda e a assistencia rural,” Revist 
le Finangas Publicas, XV (Abril, 1955), 11-13; “As prefeituras vao fechar as portas,” Mar 
ete, N. 282 (Set., 14, 1957), 24-28; Deirel Reinaldo da Silva, “O municipio e o impésto d 
nda,” Revista Brasileira dos Municipios, VII (Jan./marco, 1954), 19-21 
tado de Sao Paulo, Jan. 31, 1958; Folha da Tarde, Junho 6, 1958; Protests nst the 


tices are usually heard in the annual congresses of the municip 
1ota returned to the local units from the only impost on electricity. See Article 15, VI 
r. 2 of the Constitution of 1946 and also the regulatory laws: 2,308, Agésto 31, 1954 


944, Nov. 8, 1956. 
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The Bank of Brazil has controlled most governmental loans and in some cases 
has used this power as a political device to coerce, intimidate, or reward state 
and local officials.** This latter fact is very significant in view of the present in- 
flationary spiral in Brazil. 

Finally, by encouraging the repeated fragmentation of state territory, one 
of these shared revenues has weakened local government. This is the quota 
amounting to 10 per cent of the income tax collected by the federal government. 
No attempt is made to return this money in accordance with the amount paid by 
residents within each local unit. Instead the entire quota is divided into equal 
shares and redistributed to all local governments.” 

Undoubtedly, no exclusive or shared revenue constitutes a more dependable 
guaranteed annual income than the local quotas from the income tax. Sinc 
1948, each unit’s share has increased annually except for 1956. In 1957, 
unit received an amount over three times larger than the individual quotas for 


eacn 


1949.24 This is true in spite of the phenomenal increase in the number of local 
units of government in that country. In relation to exclusive local revenues, this 
one source is very important. In 1955, for example, approximately 57 per cent 
of the local units in Brazil received more revenue from this shared impost than 
from their own exclusive tributary.resources.’ 

State politicians, recognizing the importance of this form of revenue, have 
acted without foresight. Although other factors have also influenced their ac- 
tions, they have justified the creation of additional units of local government 
principally because of the revenues that would thereby be returned to their state 
from this source. Since Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais — two of the states whose 
citizens have paid the most into the federal treasury — have led others in this 
practice, it becomes obvious that there probably exists a correlation between 
municipal creations and taxpaying ability. Whatever might be the true situation, 
as available evidence seems to indicate considerable complexity in this practic 
there is little doubt that the entire process weakens local government. Rather 
than increasing the financial independence of the viable units, it has, through 


1 
repeated fragmentations, weakened them. Considerable amounts that could be 


used more efficiently by larger units are expended in paying salaries of local 
officials whose units cannot provide services because they lack the local resources. 
Empreguismo,”* a problem for all governments in Brazil, has become a potentially 
dangerous evil on the local level. Such practices which encourage the intemper- 
ate creation of uneconomical units tend to foster it rather than correct it. At 
the same time it has probably increased the dependence of Brazilian local gov- 
ernments upon assistance from state and national governments for performing 


services. 


*Raul Machado Horta, “Problems do federalismo,” in Perspectivas do federalismo br 
(Belo Horizonte: Universidade de Minas Gerais, 1958), p. 34. 

* Article 15, VI, par. 4, Constitution of 1946. 

* Conselho Técnico de Economia e Financas, Ministério da Fazenda. 

** Computed from data provided in the Anudrio Estatistico do Brasil, 1957, pp. 472-501 


** Its English equivalent would be “payroll padding.’ 
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In order to decide whether local self-government has meaning or not, one 
must consider the status of local public services in Brazil. For the most part 
such services can only be described from the standpoint of governmental ex- 
penditures. As indicated above, the great majority of the local units are deficient 
n this respect. In accordance with classifications made by Brazilian and foreign 
bservers*? and according to the author’s personal observation, most of the 
municipios discharge few services. To a considerable extent the great majority 
nly perform maintenance and custodial functions. These activities include main- 
taining some roads, a garden or park, in some cases a public building or two, and 
upervising public activities of various sorts. Approximately 40 per cent of all 
cal revenues*® is channeled into these activities, and the greatest part of them, 

is true of all local expenditure, probably goes to pay the salaries of local of- 
ials. Infrequently are local revenues sufficient to permit the operation of 
primary schools, although state and private schools may exist in the community. 
At most, local revenues only provide enough to pay local functionaries and to 
perform a limited amount of activities within the urban areas of the municipio 

To indicate the neglect that exists in local public services one can look at 
ne such activity — education. In 1956, local public education consumed about 
) per cent of the total local revenues.*® From the standpoint of expenditures this 

1 


activity ranked third behind public utility services and genera! administration. 


In some respects, therefore, it is probably not typical of local services. But since 
statistics concerning it are more readily available and since Brazilians are now 
beginning to insist more fervently upon the decentralization of responsibility in 
public primary education, it serves as a useful basis for generalizations on the 
haracter of local public services. 

In spite of recent insistence upon decentralized control and operation in 
primary education, local responses have failed to meet local needs. Not only have 
municipal officials failed to provide competent instruction for their citizens, but 
state activity in the same field has far surpassed local eff One can demon- 
strate the greater effectiveness of state activity in primary education by comparing 

cal and state efforts in five different areas of public primary education. These 
are: (1) the number of primary schools; (2): enrollments; (3) instructional per- 


sonnel; (4) student success; and (5) administration of local education. 


Number of Primary Schools 


Brazilian local governments operate more primary schools than do the 
states. The differences are, however, not very great. In 1957, there were 40,104 


Wagner Vieira da Cunha, “Carateristicas gerais da administracao municipal no Estad 
Sao Paulo,” Revista da administragdo, I (Sept., 1947), 3-45; Joao Fernandes e outros, “Re 
rios sobre a administracao de quinze municipios do Estado de Sao Paulo,” ibid., pp. 63 
3; Gerald N. Hardy, “O Aperfeicoamento do sistema de govérno municipal no Brasil, 
Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos, | (Dec., 1956), 103-04; see also the surveys published 
the Enciclopédia dos Municipios Brasileiros 
ited from data provided in the Revista de Finangas Publicas, XVIII (Marco/abril, 1958) 
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local and 32,119 state supported schools, Local governments operated approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of all public primary schools. 

Regionally, great variations exist throughout Brazil and no common denom- 
inators can serve to characterize the entire local situation. Indicative of this 
diversity are the contrasts existing between state and local efforts in two very 
important southeastern states, Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul. Recognizing 
the economic potential of local units in both states, one would assume that 
locally operated primary schools would outnumber state schools. However, tw 
different situations exist. Where local autonomy has had considerable impor- 
tance, as is certainly true in Rio Grande do Sul, the number of locally adminis 
tered primary schools far exceeds the number controlled by state officials. Where 
local independence has been sacrificed to state prerogatives, as is true in Sa 
Paulo, the opposite situation exists. State administered primary schools out- 
number local ones there by more than two to one. 

As one moves northward, public responses to educational needs decrease 
The role of private groups generally increases in proportion to the total number 
of schools in the area. It reaches a high point in the most sparsely populated 
regions. In one state, Amazonas, and in three territories, Ronddnia, Rio Branco, 
and Amapa, private groups administer more primary schools than local officials. 
In Pernambuco and Alagoas, they control more primary schools than the state 
governments. The importance of private initiative in these areas indicates the 
lack of public responses generally. 

Finally, in the northeastern part of Brazil local officials operate many m 
schools than do state officials. In five of the northeastern states*! the total number: 
of local schools is larger. Indeed no single region has such a predominan 
local schools. This condition really has little significance when one considers the 
illiteracy, attrition rates, and poverty characteristic of this area. All of th 
factors, together with those discussed below, seem to point out the inferior 
quality of local education in that area. 

Instructional Personnel 

While the local units administer more buildings, they do not control as 
many teachers as do the states. In fact, the number of state-employed teachers 
and substitutes is almost double that of the local ones. Of the total of 171,822 
teachers, in 1957, 57.6, 29.4 and 13.0 per cent were employed respectively by the 
states, municipios, and private institutions. In only five states did the local school 


employ more teachers.**? The great disparity between the school-teacher ratios 
points out another aspect of locally administered education. In most cases the 
number of teachers employed is quite small. In 1957, state and private elemen- 
tary schools employed on an average of three teachers per school; the local units 
employed about one per building. 

The training of teachers employed in the different school systems is a! 


indication of the quality of instruction. Here again the locally operated institu 


” Anudrio Estatistico do Brasil, 1957, p. 359. 
- Ibid 
= Ibid » Pp. 360 
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tions show a marked inferiority. Of the total of 40,405 municipal primary 
teachers, in 1957, approximately 23 per cent were qualified to teach, i.e., they 
had received a normal-school education.** This figure drops to 14 per cent by 
excluding the teachers employed in public primary schools in the Federal Dis- 
trict. Even in the five states in which local responsibility has been paramount, 
the same lack of qualifications existed. On the other hand, over 70 per cent of 
the teachers in the state systems had the required qualifications.** 
Enrollments 

By equating teacher-school ratios with student loads, it becomes obvious 
that the vast majority of the locally operated schools are small. Student enroll- 
ment, along with other related factors discussed below, can also indicate the un- 
attractiveness of locally administered schools. Of the total of 5,406,251 students 
enrolled in primary schools, in 1957, 57.3 per cent attended state schools; 30.3 
per cent were in local and only 12.4 per cent in private primary schools. In only 
five states, all having more local schools and teachers, did the total primary en- 
rollment of the local schools exceed that of state schools. Altogether, state schools 
averaged about 96 students; private schools had 84; and local schools only 41.*° 
This concentration of students in state and private schools points out the small- 
ness of local schools. 


The attrition rates within the respective systems also indicate the inferiority 


locally operated schools. A high percentage of student withdrawals after 
uccessive grades reflects the inadequacy of the schools in meeting student prob- 
ms. It also re-emphasizes such conditions as the low quality of instruction, 
oorly located schools, and possible conflicts between economic and cultural 
1eeds within the communities. To indicate the seriousness of this problem and 
nferiority of the local schools, the following figures can be cited: Between 
1956 and 1957, it is estimated that approximately 55.2 per cent of Brazilian 
primary school children abandoned their education after the first grade. In the 
north and northeast (the latter being the only region of Brazil in which there 
are more local schools in proportion to state schools), this percentage was much 
higher, ranging from a high of 82 in Ceara and 79.2 in Amazonas to slightly 
wer percentages in the other states.*® As for the respective percentages for the 
e different systems, the inferiority of local schools was again recognizable. 
Private schools had only 45.5 per cent withdrawals after the first year; whereas 
n state and locally administered primary schools more than 47.4 and 69.1 per 
cent respectively of the students did not return after the first year. 

Student Success 

The inability of students in the locally administered schools to meet state 
mination and graduation requirements is shown by the percentage of students 
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pp. 360-63. 

pse estatistico do ensino primario fundamental comun, 1957” (Rio: Ministério da Educa 
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1054 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
who pass and graduate in Brazilian primary education. Private school students 
are much more successful. Approximately 70 per cent of the students enrolled 
and attending those institutions successfully completed each year’s work over a 
three-year period, 1952-54. Only about 60 per cent of the students enrolled in 
state schools and 46 per cent of those enrolled in local primary schools suc- 
cessfully completed their work during the same period. As for graduations from 
the respective systems, the same contrasts exist. Approximately 11.5 per cent of 
the students in private schools completed their primary education. Only 8.9 
per cent of the students enrolled in state schools and only 4.3 per cent of those 
enrolled in local primary schools finished their entire work.*? These figures in- 
dicate, as do the others, the weaknesses and ineffectiveness of local control in 
public education. 

Administration of Local Education 

Administrative competence in underdeveloped societies probably has a 
spatial and financial character. As one moves from central to regional and local 
governments, from areas where problems are very complex and the degree of 
specialization greater to places where more simplicity prevails, he encounters a 
notable difference in the standards of administration. In most cases these dif- 
ferences are related to the financial capabilities of the respective governments for 
performing services. One encounters this situation in most local public services 
in Brazil. 

No factor symbolizes the ineffectiveness of local public primary education 
better than the inadequate organizational arrangements that exist for administer- 
ing it. There are usually no multi-membered bodies similar to American school 
boards that run the schools as separate enterprises. In most cases the local pre- 
fect assumes direct responsibility. Where tributary resources are larger, the 
organizational arrangements created are more complex. Complexity in this in- 
stance is also related to the demands that a higher standard of living imposes 
upon the community. But in either case there is little doubt that the withdrawal 
of direct, popular responsibility for this service probably reinforces the prevalent 
disinterest among the masses with respect to most public services. 

Except for the highest income municipios, the contrasts between the local 
administrative organs and state administrative agencies having responsibilities in 
the same field are usually glaring. State departments of education constitute 
enormous bureaucratic organizations. They include not only individuals located 
in one central office with responsibility for operating state-wide educational pro- 
grams but also regional subdivisions — in some cases, state inspectors and dele- 
gates. The state-employed teachers also increase the significance and power of 
the state systems. Finally, the personnel charged with responsibility for super- 
vising this elaborate hierarchy are usually competent and trained. In many cases 
the highest officials are educational specialists whose entire careers are based 


upon extensive previous training and practical experience in the field. 


‘Computed from data provided in the Anudrio Estatistico do Brasil, 1957, p. 355. 
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If education is any indication of the status of governmental services, as it 
undoubtedly is, locally controlled functions present a gloomy picture. In most 
cases the municipios, because of an inequitable distribution of public revenues, 
cannot carry out the essential local services. The constitutional provision (Article 
28) that recognizes their autonomous character has little practical significance. 
Meaningful and responsible government cannot exist in view of the financial 
dependence, territorial instability and political subordination of the local units. 

If space permitted, it would be possible to examine the political factors that 
have undermined local government. There is little doubt that the extra-legal 
historical developments have largely determined the present subservience of 
those units. The lack of a long tradition of popular election of all local officials, 
the degeneration of local government in the hands of the rural oligarchs, the 
continuous struggle between central and regional authorities for the control of 
local government, and the delay in the development of political consciousness 
among the masses have all weakened popular attachment to the idea of local self- 
control. Together these same conditions have undeniably influenced Brazilian 
political movements, undertakings whose primary foci have been national or 
regional, not state or local. The centralizing pressures exerted by these develop- 
ments have recognized the inherent weakness of local control. 

Coupled with this centralizing pattern is another factor frequently overlooked 
»y Brazilian politicians in their zeal to establish meaningful local government. 
This is the questionable efficiency of many of these units. It is doubtful, in 
view of the rapid multiplication of local units, whether the Brazilian system of 
local government actually produces an efficient system of local administration. 
Since municipal poverty reduces total expenditures on most services and makes 
government expensive with respect to the personnel employed, the local units 
are in many cases expensive administrative units whose continued existence is 
questionable. 















































CAN WE RETURN TO INTEGRITY? 


Cyrit J. Batu* 


OR NEARLY TWENTY YEARS now the American dollar has, judged by 

! its value or purchasing power, been continuously debased. The effect of 

this has been to lessen the value of savings, of life insurance, of annuities, 
and very alarmingly to reduce the value of our own prime securities, United 
States Government Bonds, which expressed in their purchasing power over goods 
are only worth approximately one third of what they were thirty years ago. 

A serious by-product of this has been to raise a generation of Americans 
accustomed to a condition which has cheated the self-disciplined saver and re- 
warded those who operated on borrowed money. In time, the saver found his 
money was worth continuously less than when he put it in the bank. On the 
other hand, the borrower, even if he made a poor buy, would soon be relieved of 
paying for his errors in judgment by the rising tide of prices. Under such cir- 
cumstances a powerful group of buyers rose who had contempt for the old 
thrifty notions and became the prime element stimulating the market for shoddy 
goods which would have horrified the thrifty buyer. 

The broad effect of this depreciation of values has been that our tax payers 
are paying billions more than the market price to hold up the price of raw com- 
modities and then selling them at less than cost to other countries, thereby sub- 
sidizing the competitor’s price level at a basically lower rate then our own. Per- 
haps this is why the prices of our manufactured goods are quite generally too 
high to meet competition. We are losing trade and gold is being exported to 
make up for it. 

In this situation, unionism is blamed for the rise in prices, and the constant 
depreciation in the purchasing power of gold, on which our money is based, is 
certainly another factor. However, it is really the enormous governmental ex- 
penditures that are reflected in our eighty thousand million dollar unbalanced 
budget, and our terrific taxation which are the basic cause of the continued in- 
flation of the last thirty years. 

We have borrowed prodigiously to meet government deficits and now our 
short-term bonds are paying the highest rate of interest in a generation. Higher 
interest rates and more borrowing without correcting the prime cause of over- 
expenditure can only add up to further degeneration of our currency and to a 
forced abandonment of gold, our basic reserve. We have high-cost borrowing to 
pay for extravagance, with no plan to correct the cause. 

Our dilemma is that an interest rate high enough to make a market for go" 
ernment bonds undercuts the savings banks, the mortgage and the credit sources, 
on which so much industrial activity is based. In fact, if effective means are taken 
to balance the budget, and if, as Mr. Jacobson of the International Monetary 
Fund says, “We are seeing the end of the inflationary period of the West,” then 


we do face some real problems in returning to integrity in the value of money. 





* A paper read to the Philosophical Club of Cleveland, October 27, 1959. The author is Pres 
of the Cyril J. Bath Machine Tool Company at Solon, Ohio 
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For instance, to escape from the depreciation of money saved in a conven- 
tional manner, savers have very generally turned toward the stock market. To 
quote from the Federal Reserve Bulletin for August, 1959, we find the invest- 
ment in corporate stock from 1948 to 1958 had gone up from 98.8 billions to 
386.8 billions, and had become nearly half of the public’s liquid assets, while 
investment in United States Savings Bonds is down 1.3 per cent. In ten years, 
total consumer liabilities are up 258 per cent. In the same period, total financial 
asset increase is up 123 per cent. Consumer credit borrowing is up from 14 
billion in 1948 to 45 billion in 1958. Of course these figures should be modified 
by an approximately 20 per cent decrease in the purchasing power of money 
during this period, but any way you look at it, it is obvious that any considerable 
withdrawal of public funds from their present areas (which would be justified 
if we are to assume that the inflationary trends have abated) would have severe 
effects on the economy. 

This can be illustrated by the figures in Sylvia Porter’s column of October 
the fifth of this year [1959]. She says: “In history books October of 1929 will 
symbolize the end of the gold-plated prosperity of the 1920’s. The start of the 
worst depression ever known to man didn’t happen without warning.” Now, she 
goes on to say, “some disturbing similarities between the state in 1959 and 1929 
appear. Once again the gambling has reached the pitch new to an entire genera- 
tion. In 1929 an investor could obtain an average of 342 per cent on his stock, 
against an average of 47/s per cent on his high grade bonds. This year, 1959, the 
return on stocks is 3 per cent and government bonds are heavy around 5 per 
cent. Once again, money is tight.” She foresees a painful dip in the markets but 
believes conditions are different than in 1929. She instances that her mother lost 
her entire savings of $1,000 on a 10 per cent margin in stocks in 1929. She states 
that today the average of the market is protected by 75 per cent outright owner- 
hip and that her mother could not have been wiped out with a 10 per cent fall 
in the market. This is true enough. However, if the market now follows the 

me course as#t did then and her mother had 75 per cent ownership, then in- 
stead of losing $1,000 on her holdings, she would lose $3,000 before the market 
tal ilized. 

However, with the tremendous support of investment trusts, one would be 
very pessimistic indeed to expect as precipitate a drop in the market now as 
curred in 1929. Yet the price level in basic raw commodities in 1929 had 
dropped from an index of 120 to 45 in the preceding years and today the Bureau 
f Labor Raw Commodity Index has dropped from a high of 135 in 1951 to its 
present 90. This is the index which the Wall Street Journal calls the price level 
of tomorrow’s goods and services. 

The facts are that the group most vulnerable in the present situation are the 
people who have bought their homes and cars, domestic appliances, furniture, 
and vacations on credit. Nor would I, if the present manufacturing unemploy- 
ment gets worse, want to be in the position of their creditors. The facts are that 





repayments on all personal loans are running at 13 per cent of total personal in- 
come after tax and that this is the highest payment percentage recorded, and so 
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is the total oustanding debt. Incidentally, Mr. David Morse, Director General of 
the International Labor Organization, has warned that unemployment in the 
face of rapid population increase is the biggest single problem, in his opinion, 
that faces the world today; and the returns of the Senate Fact Finding Board on 
Unemployment in August reported that six million rather than the official three 
million four hundred thousand people are out of work. These figures were 
gathered before the steel strike. 

It would seem that to avoid a grim situation we must correct the extrava- 
gance of government spending. Nothing else will do! Higher taxes would reduce 
personal purchasing power and threaten the already weak situation in employ- 
ment. Cuts in foreign aid will do little to help. If it was all cut out we would 
save only approximately 2 per cent of our national budget figure of last year, and 
the consequences to our national interests might be very severe. Also we can not 
cut the cost of our national debt with increased interest rates coming up. 

The overwhelming burden lies in our expenditures in the military effort, as 
might in the present state of affairs be expected. However we might justly ask 
ourselves how much of this defense money has been spent, not wholeheartedly in 
defense operations, but to maintain prosperity and to make jobs. Then we may 
ask how well the balance has bought security. Actually the two objectives run in 
opposite directions. Good defense per dollar means trying for production. Spend- 
ing to maintain employment or for political reasons means maximum labor costs 
and minimum efficiency. 

President Eisenhower has courageously championed the necessary return to 
integrity in a determined effort to balance the budget, and our military men are 
not unaware of this need. Also it would seem that the basic facts of our defense 
requirements have undergone sufficient change to warrant some hope of lower 
costs. 

Anyway, the very size of the military effort has hampered efficiency. Obvi- 
ously the enormous expenses of producing bombers and fighters can now be re- 


ve 


duced and we must, in the interests of solvency, concentrate on such develop- 
ments as the atomic powered submarine, the mobile missile base, and the guide 


missile, until some agreement can be found to stabilize the situation militarily. 
This need is recognized by the armed forces. Lt. General Mark Bradley, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of Materiel, the top procurement official of the Air Force, is pres 
suring the aircraft industry to make an all-out effort to reduce overhead. 
According to Bradley, “Most of the airframe manufacturers are still running 
their shops as if they were on long production schedules enjoyed before missil 
came into the picture. Labor is still being kept at a level needed for a one hun- 
dred plane a month production schedule.” Air Force officials say that the com- 
panies are retaining a work-force of scientists, engineers, and technicians far 
above the requirements of a missile-producing capacity. In addition, most of the 
companies are still involved in heavy recruiting operations, traveling through- 
out the nation looking for more men. Unessential expenses such as membership 
in associations, and too much advertising have been mentioned as items that 


need trimming in the industry’s overhead expenses. The greatest aid to reduced 
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costs would be to give the manufacturers some incentive to economic production. 
Renegotiation actually penalizes efficiency and rewards extravagance. 

My criticism is not of the services or of the personnel of the forces, but rather 
of what I believe has been the dangerous national policy of, first, neglect and 
then expecting miracles by voting billions, which is equally bad. The return to 
integrity therefore must commence with a reform in expenditures and a clari- 
fication of organization — such perhaps as the Hoover Report indicated. In this 
matter, and because | think our national survival is at stake, no man should say 
less than he means. 

Admiral E. W. C. Claxton of the U.S. Navy, who is Chief of Naval Materiel, 

1 who doesn’t have to bother with less than $300,000 purchases, told an 
udience of advertising men last week at the Manger Hotel that he had been 


ark 


dealing in large sums of money for a long while and that even he couldn’t realize 
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hat a billion dollars was; but that forty billion dollars, which is the sum the 
armed services must spend each year, was a sum great enough to take over the 
United States Government itself and that we as citizens must take a greater in- 
terest in what goes on. Ralph Flanders, Senator from Vermont, and machine tool 
man by experience, said a year or so ago: “It is not only that we are sacrificing 
to the defense our standard of living, and the free independence of our economic 
fe, we are sacrificing freedom itself. We are being forced to corrupt the Amer- 
in way of life into the pattern of the garrison state.” 

Now there is no citizen who would not contribute all he had in the way of 

service he could perform in defense of his home, his family, his neighbors, 
nd his country. So in spite of staggering taxes, citizens have made little protest. 
In fact they are responsible through Congress for forcing on the services in many 

more than the services could properly spend, or indeed I think, even keep 
track of. Unfortunately this led to a condition described in 1957 by former De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson before the House Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations. He said: “One of the serious things about the 
lefense business is that so many Americans are getting a vested interest in it; 
properties, business, jobs, employment, votes, opportunities for promotion and op- 
portunities for advancement, bigger salaries for scientists and all that. It’s a very 
roublesome_ business.” 

It is really up to Congress and the people to take heed, and soon, because 
the military, overburdened by its occupations in administrations foreign to its 
training, has simply missed the boat in its own field and its energies have been 
lissipated that the Russians have gone by us and are now in a most conserva- 

pinion, two years ahead. Speaking from my own observations, I would 
all that a very conservative estimate. Men in a position to observe have been 
sounding warnings for many years. 
When Woodrow Wilson faced the Senate rebellion over the League of Na- 


+ 


ns, he warned that if we would not attempt a parliament of mankind, our 
nly recourse would lie in the use of military force. If this is done, he said, it 
will make little difference which party is elected because the men who man the 


guns on which you depend will run the country. Today, in spite of a later ac- 
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complished United Nations, we are now supporting not only the largest military 
establishment in our peace-time history, but by far the most expensive in the 
world. This has brought us to a financial crisis which may not yet be fully real- 
ized, but of which President-Eisenhower and his top advisors are well aware. 

To offset reduced military expenditures we must reduce taxes so that citizens 
may have more of their own money to spend. This factor, I think, accounted 
for our having avoided a postwar depression at the end of the second world war, 
this together with the fact that larger savings were available then, which are not 
in the same proportion available now. Then we should surely plan for a sub- 
stitute works program. 

The truth is, I think, that any capitalistic society whether private or state- 
dominated, must by its very nature be concerned with public as well as private 
needs. To illustrate: an automobile is a powered vehicle which greatly increases 
the range of operations of the individual. It saves much more time and labor 
than it costs. However, without a good roadway system, without traffic regula- 
tion and enormous privately owned plants run in the public interest for mas 
production of automobiles, without international trade and transport to ship the 
raw materials of which the car is made, without mail and telegraph, without 
military and police protection, without public education and public law, with- 
out, in short, the co-operation of the whole community, the private automobile 
would be about as useful as a ship’s model hanging over the mantel shelf. There- 
fore, to expect the needs of private citizens in homes and gardens, dom 


newspaper to provide full employment is obviously to expect too much from just 


the off-horse in the team. If his mate on the public works side isn’t pulling his 
share, the wagon of industry will run into plenty of trouble. 

Now military expenditure has hitherto provided this help to the other horse 
Its research and development pioneered and financed the invaluable air travel 
and its commercial vehicles. It finances the great institutions of learning and 


promotes the work of scientists; it dominates at present all sorts of private or 


However, if this be done at a cost which results in breaking the financial back 
of the country, or if it be done at the cost of making a great proportion of our 
education subject to military thinking, this becomes too dangerous a combination 
and it is not necessary or wise. The same public financing could be directed 
from Congress or the states toward the other obiectives of a free society, and to 
this end we must be prepared when we cut down military expenditures and 
taxes to aim at a balanced economy and to get the public horse in the team 
pulling his necessary weight in constructive work. 

It must remain our part as pioneers in a free society and pioneers in this 
use of power to help our neighbors to enrich their lives as ours have been en- 
riched. We need not fear their competition if we keep our house in order because 
the higher their standards the better customers they become. How much better 
if we could put our technology and machinery into this kind of aid, rather than 


to furnish military equipment which is so often too costly for the recipient to 
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operate; and when he can afford to, unfortunately we don’t know which side he’ll 


yperate on if the shooting starts. Our friends abroad dread the implications of 
warfare which accompany the incredible weapons of today, or fear that they will 
be used by dictators to hold down the world’s hungry Oliver Twists. 
Here are some of the projects which could take up the slack in the reduced 
military spending which we will be compelled to make in the interests of a 
balanced budget as well as for peace and security. We must be prepared to have 
. cushion for business and employment. In education, for instance, the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation suggests that we urgently need over 130,000 
new classrooms now. There is a teacher shortage of 220,000. Higher education 
nd research in the public interest are greatly needed. Some 325,00 lives are lost 
each year beacuse of inadequate medical care. We need over 1,200,000 more 
hospital beds for adequate treatment. A very considerable building program is 
needed for hospitals, medical clinics, and schools. More people are needed in 
medical research. Under the heading of housing much more than slum clearance 
s required. There should be urban developments of great size, rebuilding the 
enters of the cities to remove transporation blocks and to further a better life 
for country and city. 
Better homes, better roads and communications, flood control, and con- 
servation require attention and funds. Government research, now largely mili- 
ry, can be reoriented to peace-time requirements. All these things are such that 
they are beyond individual planning and in certain respects beyond private 
apital undertaking in their broad outline, but they will furnish private business 
tl 


1 th 
with the great goal of working for construction, for peace and prosperity rather 


in e individual worker with an immense field of profitable usefulness, and 
than adding to the prospects of utter destruction. Furthermore, this use of public 
funds need not be written off to expenses, as military effort must be because it’s 
lly an attempted insurance. It is quite possible for insurance premiums to be- 
me so high that there is nothing left for rent, food, or savings. 

A different sort of investment, in greater productive power, better health and 


lucation, could pay big dividends. It would promise shorter working hours, 


more leisure time, a better atmosphere of faith and hope in the world aimed 
the betterment of mankind rather than its extinction. It would be a true 
capital investment, not an unrecoverable expense. I know it will be said that 
there has always been war among men, that there always must be, and that what 
ave written is the dream of well-intentioned but unrealistic people. Well, the 
f the hydrogen bomb is an eight-mile circle of instantaneously fused rubble 
nd a larger circle of inferno twenty-five miles in diameter, where life could only 
survive by a miracle, and whole areas as large as Ohio rendered uninhabitable 
fall-out. This is the nightmare we must accept as the alternative to the dream. 
Actually, the pouring of billions into a skeletonized Air Force and a moth- 
industry in the Korean crisis could not suddenly make up for lost year 
‘arch and plant preparation, but staggering sums voted by Congress had 

to be spent, with the result that the military services, principally the Air Force, 


» catapulted into every industrial research and educational activity from the 
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greatest business and research and educational institutions down to supervising 
the Boy Scouts. Today, the sum of military assets, for example, is three times as 
great as the combined assets of the United States Steel Corporation, American 
Telephone and Telegraph, Metropolitan Life Insurance, General Motors, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. The interest of the military necessarily spreads 
throughout the political and economic life of the nation. By any yardstick of 
measurement, the Defense Department is the world’s largest organization. 

It is the business of the military to guard the nation and the danger of wai 
is all too real, but is it not evident that more haste can make more waste and 
less speed? When Perkins McGuire, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, can be 
quoted as saying: “Surplus plant and equipment in the Defense Department 
totaled between thirty and sixty thousands of millions of dollars,” and when he 
states that he doubts whether more than 3 or 6 per cent of this could be recov 
able, we get some idea of the wastes involved in hasty and ill-planned develop 
ment. The rapid obsolescence also comes to be frighteningly obvious. 

A further result of these prolific billions poured into defense is the wide 
ployment of returned military personnel by leading industrial and governmental 
organizations. The chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Office and (¢ 
Service told the Senate in June of 1948 that “the military men who were tak 
out of the Army by the military authorities are placed in Civil Service where we 
can not get rid of them without changing our entire Civil Service structure.’ 

Very broadly our diplomacy has been guided by military thinking. It 
called negotiating from strength. It has been going on for some time. The 
is staggering, and now we are further than ever from being able to dictate 
strength to anyone. Actually agreements reached by threats of force don’t |! 
up very well. Governments will respect obligations only when it is to their 
interest. If they are not convinced that this is so they are only bowing to th 
position of strength and the fulfillment of their agreement is most unlikely. TI 
older policy of speaking softly did not obviate the need for preparedness, but 
it at least put the horse in front of the cart. 

No one would dispute that in the desperately dangerous world situation we 
must do everything in our power to secure our own defenses, but extravagance 
can wreck us and we can not, in our emergency, depend upon obsolete weapons. 
Neither can the fighter’s arm become effective if his financial feet are crippled. 
It would seem that Gresham’s Law of Currency, that poor money drives out good, 
finds its reflection in human conduct as inflation continues its long insidious ef- 
fect. It is in correcting this that the toughest jobs lie ahead in the essential ef- 
fort to return to integrity. 


Allen Drury, in his best-selling novel, Advise and Consent, undoubtedly 





voices through his character Majority Leader Munson the sense of frustration anc 
responsibility which is the heavy load of public men. “In his lifetime he had seer 
America rise and rise and rise, some sort of golden legend to her own people, 
some sort of impossible fantasy to others .. . and then in a sudden burst of Soviet 
science in the later fifties the golden legend crumbled, overnight the fall began, 


the heart went out of it, too complacent and uncaring people awoke to find them- 
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selves naked and the winds of the world howling around their ears. The im- 
possible merry-go-round slowed down — men walked the tight rope between 
brittle confidence and sudden fear.” 

However, with Lord Bryce I believe the American people can come close to 
the precipice of disaster and yet with swiftness recover. I think this is because 
what a few deplore at a distance, the many decry when it comes within the range 
f their vision. We still have a great tradition, our military are citizens first. We 
have a great heritage of industrial vigor. Our innate decency and good will are 
not destroyed. Once the dangers are understood and the path to corrective ac- 


tion cleared, then I believe Americans in blue jeans or white collars, in uniforms 


or skirts will join to face the future and with determination correct the mistakes. 
They are capable of taking the tough road back toward integrity; but the time 
grows desperately short. 





































A SHORT NOTE ON U AND NON-U 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ARNOLD A. Rocow* 


ELSINKI, FINLAND, has many claims to distinction, not the least of 

which is the appearance there in 1954 of an article written by Professor 

Alan Ross of Birmingham University. Professor Ross’s article, “Lin- 
guistic Class-Indicators in Present-Day English,” * argued the point that the 
British upper classes may be distinguished solely by their language. Professor 
Ross labeled such language U (upper class), and attached the label non-U to the 
terms and expressions extensively employed by lower elements in British society. 
Among examples listed by Professor Ross were non-U cycle for U bike, non-l 
greens for U vegetable, and non-U wealthy for U rich. In 1956 Nancy Mitford 
published in Encounter a commentary on Professor Ross’s article which aroused 
considerable discussion here and abroad.? Miss Mitford’s effort served to popu- 
larize U and non-U classifications, and they continue to have a certain vogue 
intellectual circles. 

U and non-U distinctions may be utilized in a variety of language areas t 
designate usages which are, in Professor Ross’s words, “correct, proper, legitimate, 
appropriate” from usages which are “incorrect, not proper, not legitimate.” The 
vocabulary of political’ science* is particularly suited for such analysis. Certain 
terms, by common agreement, exemplify sophisticated, modern, knowledgeab 
usage. Other expressions fall in the category of crude, obsolete, and uninformed 
language. Moreover, U and non-U distinctions may be applied to individuals, 
institutions, publications, and orientations. Indeed, it is the premise of this short 
paper that political scientists can establish their status in the profession by locat- 
ing themselves with reference to a variety of U and non-U designations. It 
hoped that the following U and non-U distinctions will assist in such efforts. 

An ear attuned to professional language can readily identify U and non-l 
terminology. Currently, behavior and methodology are entrenched in U vocab- 
ulary. Symbol is U; word is non-U. Variable, role, and interaction are U. So 
are model, especially equilibrium model, matrix, and cell (cells in a matrix is 
exceedingly U). Empirical is U, as in empirically oriented, whereas value is non- 
U, as in value oriented. Scale and scaling are U. System is U; government i 
non-U. Politics is non-U unless preceded by comparative or systematic, where- 
upon it becomes very U. 

Quantitative is U, against qualitative non-U. Influence is U; power is non-U 
Process is as U as it can be. Group is non-U unless preceded by reference, small 
or interest, in which case it is U. Only non-U persons refer to pressure groups 
U articles feature correlations. Mathematics and statistics are U; philosophy 


* Stanford University 

* The article appeared in the Finnish philological journal, Neuphilologische mitteilungen 

? Miss Mitford’s article, together with Professor Ross’s paper, may be found in Nancy Mitford 
(ed.), Noblesse Oblige (London, 1956). 

*Non-U. 
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history, and political journalism are non-U (as in “He is essentially a political 
iournalist.”). Sociology, especially political sociology, is U. Game theory is 
ultra-U in U circles. 

Academic institutions may be classified in U and non-U terms. At present, 
M.I.T. and Northwestern are very U. Chicago used to be U, then became non-U, 
and is now seeking to recapture U status. Michigan State has always been non- 
U, but is trying hard to be U. Universities in the Deep South, state colleges, 
women’s colleges, and denominational schools are non-U. Teachers’ colleges are 
infra‘U among non-U institutions. 

Bureaus of Applied Social Research and Survey Research Centers are U; 
Governmental Research Bureaus are non-U. The RAND Corporation is U, and 
so is the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. The Citizen- 
ship Clearing House and Pi Sigma Alpha are non-U. The Ford Foundation is 
U; the Eagleton Foundation non-U. The National Science Foundation, which is 
U, has no use for political scientists no matter how U they are. 

Among newspapers, The New York Times is U; all other newspapers are 
non-U. The Reporter is U, The Nation non-U. The American Political Science 
Review usually publishes articles by U people; U articles appear less frequently 
in the regional journals. The principal U journals are Behavioral Science, World 
Politics, Journal of Conflict Resolution, Administrative Science, and PROD. 

U sociologists who are significant for U political scientists include Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Talcott Parsons; Robert Lynd and C. Wright Mills are non-U in 
sociology and political science. Pareto, Michels, and Bentley are U; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, W. W. Willoughby, and Ogg and Ray are non-U. Max Weber is as U 
as Karl Marx is non-U. Many political scientists acquire U status by moving to 

universities; U political scientists, as a rule, do not sacrifice U rank by moving 
to non-U universities. 

U and non-U distinctions are applicable within departments. U departments 
have chairmen; non-U departments have heads. Research is U, and designations 
which include the word research are U, such as research grant, research professor, 
research assistant, etc. Teaching and teaching assistant are non-U. Related terms 
are U scholar, and non-U administrator (as in “What we need are more scholars 
nd fewer administrators.”) U professors go on leaves-of-absence; non-U pro 

rs take sabbaticals. Seminars and graduate students are U; lecture courses 
and undergraduates are non-U. U personnel teach advanced courses; non-l 
personnel teach introductory courses. Fellowships are U; internships are non-U. 
Courses which meet at 10 a.m. are U courses; those which meet at 8 a.M. are non- 

The MWF class schedule is U. TTS is non-U, but TT is U and T or T only 

s very U. Office is U but office hours are non-U. Study is non-U unless it is 
cated in the home (as in “I can’t get any work done at school so I spend most 
f the time working at home in my study.”) Secretaries are U, whereas wives 
who are secretaries are non-U. 

Research orientations are susceptible to U and non-U classifications. In 
general, research books and articles are U. textbooks are non-U and collections 


oj readings are the most non-U of all (as in “All he ever publishes are ‘scissors- 
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and-paste’ jobs.”). Small group research is U; large group research is non-U. U 
research publications present hypotheses; non-U research publications report 
findings. Books which examine the role of elites are written by U political 
scientists. Books which are critical of the role of elites are written by non-U 
political scientists. On the other hand, books which are critical of reform and 
radical movements are U books; books which propose reforms and radical changes 
are non-U. Free Press books are U books; books published by Henry Regnery are 
non-U (and frequently anti-U). Novels are non-U, especially novels by political 
scientists. 

Politicians favored by U individuals are Stevenson, Humphrey, and Rocke- 
feller. Politicians who are non-U are Kennedy, Symington, and Lyndon Johnson 
Nixon is non-U for both U and non-U political scientists. The only U labor leader 
is Reuther, although some U people have some non-U affection for Harry Bridges. 

The differing behaviors of U and non-U personalities are conspicuous at the 
annual meetings of the American Political Science Association. U individuals 
tend to associate with U individuals and meet privately in hotel rooms, They 
rarely appear at panel (U as opposed to roundtable non-U) meetings unless they 
are scheduled to give papers. Political scientists who are non-U occupy most of 
the chairs at these meetings, frequent publishers’ cocktail parties, and are fond of 
celebrating their graduate student days at breakfast reunions. U people habitually 
attend APSA meetings in Washington and New York, but seldom attend meet- 
ings elsewhere. 

Our short sketch of U and non-U usage cannot claim to be definitive. But 
it is hoped that this initial venture will encourage efforts to sharpen the designa- 
tions and distinctions which have been presented. Such efforts certainly should 
contribute to the continuing effort to appraise the state of the discipline with 
special reference to its major focus and interests. 
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United States University Cooperation in Latin America. By RicHarp N. ADAMS 
and CHarLEs C. CUMBERLAND. (East Lansing: Institute of Research on 
Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, 1960. Pp. xxxii, 264. Cloth- 
bound, $4.50; soft cover, $3.50.) 


While the authors of this volume would be unlikely to make a value judg- 
ment, their study shows that co-operative activities between American univer- 
sities and foreign institutions, whatever the problems and difficulties involved, 
are probably mutually beneficial. In the sense that the projects are actually and 
potentially useful in promoting technical change, increasing knowledge and dis- 
seminating new ideas, they offer a means of stimulating an accelerated pace of 
economic, social and cultural change. This generation needs not to be reminded 
that a widely asserted need for change is a characteristic of an age in which 
pressures to reduce disparities in living standards seem overwhelming. 

In this volume, roughly two-thirds of which is devoted to analysis and the re- 
mainder to thirteen case-studies, the authors have sought not to evaluate but to 
inderstand the nature of activities involved in university co-operative projects. In 
general, they achieve this goal — especially in the case-studies, which abound in 
detail regarding the nature of activities, the problems encountered, and the solu- 
ions rationally planned, or, more likely, improvised. In some respects, however, the 
work is less than satisfactory for reasons pointed out by the authors themselves. The 

se material, for example, is inadequate to support generalizations of much value 
to social scientists, although it may indicate directions for additional research. It 
this connection, the authors’ statement that other similar investigations are under 
way is hopefully noted. However, the analytical data contained in Chapter IV 
contains useful ideas and concepts, and the experiential wisdom to be gleaned 

ariously from the “impressions” in the last chapter merits attention. 

As one might expect, the authors have used modern techniques of investiga- 
yn and analysis. There is enough technical jargon to satisfy the social scientist, 
id more than enough to discourage the layman; but perhaps the book’s greatest 

is the contribution it makes toward the development of improved tech- 
niques for the study and analysis of technical assistance and co-operative projects. 

The case-studies seem by far the best part of the book. Whether intended 
the authors, a clear picture emerges: Given the intimacy of the relationships 
between American and foreign institutions and the co-operating personnel, there 

un be no question but that universities can and do play a positive role in practi- 
international relations. In the evolution of the concept of these relations 


rom the 


1e classical pattern, in which the interests of sovereigns were nurtured or 

ghted by aristocratic diplomatists, to the present-day reality, in which the 
words, work, and personal conduct of innumerable private, military, and official 
ersons residing in foreign countries all weigh significantly, the operations of a 

)perative university project may well have implications greatly disproportion- 
to the amount of money or numbers of people directly involved. It is clear 
m a few of the cases presented (e.g., the Texas A. & M.-Antonio Narro case, 


n which political problems extraneous to the project were encountered, or the 
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Arizona-Sonora case, in which two universities built upon a genuine mutuality of 
interest and advantage) that co-operative projects may have a direct and dis 
cernible effect impairing or improving international relations. With respect t 
the other cases, it is generally apparent that the presence of individuals working 
in close and co-operative association with foreign counterparts has effects on the 
relationships between the two countries involved, and that these effects, with 
a few exceptions, are to the good. 

The generalizations and reports of experiences of individual universities in 
working with foreign universities, governmental institutions and with the program 
of the International Co-operation Administration (ICA) ought to be invaluable 
to American university officials considering the advisability of entering into co 
operative projects. 

Here are met practical problems arising out of government involvement in 
operations of one kind or another. Whether these problems ought to exist is 
beside the point — deriving mostly from the nature of government bureaucracy, 
they must be taken into account. The case-studies reveal some of these problems, 
perhaps the most important involving the recruitment, tenure and qualifications 
of personnel. Another, however, is suggested by the statement, “The USOM 
[United States Operations Mission] at this time was under pressure from 
Washington to institute university Contract programs,” which carries the implica- 
tion that at least on some occasions, reportedly several years ago, university con- 
tracts were energetically “promoted” with insufficient attention to their quality or 
to the real mutuality of American and foreign university interests. This implica- 
tion may not be entirely fair. Moreover, one may find in the case-studies in- 
stances in which program personnel, through competence and character, hav 
overcome major deficiencies and brought about successful operations and dynamic 


change — than which there is perhaps no greater tribute to the validity o 
principle of international technical co-operation and assistance. 

Certainly, the lesson is clear that American universities which may be « 
sidering entering into co-operative projects should plan with exceeding care, a’ 
hasty improvised projects, and seek genuine mutuality of interest in the co-op 
ing foreign institutions. Above all, in the selection of personnel for work 
foreign projects, only the most capable, energetic, and imaginative persons shoul< 
be chosen. Following these precepts will not only forestall a host of problems, bu 
will afford a reasonable guarantee of successful programs, entailing benefits be- 


yond those to the parties immediately concerned. : 
JoHN P. Hoover 


Washington, D.C 


The Union Republics in Soviet Diplomacy; a Study of Soviet Federalism in the 
Service of Soviet Foreign Policy. By VERNON V. AspATURIAN. (Paris 
Geneva: Publications de I’Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Inter 
nationales, No. 36, 1960. Pp. 228.) 


+ . 


. ] 
Soviet government and politics are characterized by a latent conflict be 


tween centripetal and centrifugal tendencies, and this conflict has found a great 
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variety of expression in ideological subtleties and complicated institutional ar- 
rangements. For instance, the multi-national heterogeneity of Soviet society is 
reflected, albeit not very faithfully, in the federal structure of the Union’s con- 
stitution, which at the same time expresses and conceals the strong centralistic 
tendencies of Soviet government. Moreover, the constitutional arrangements 
reflecting heterogeneity and decentralization have undergone changes, the most 
spectacular change having been the 1944 amendments giving the Union-Repub- 
lics jurisdiction in foreign affairs and defense matters. These amendments, their 
meaningfulness and implications, the precedents for them in previous Soviet 
policies, and a variety of related matter form the subject of the present mono- 
graph. 

Professor Aspaturian has bravely ploughed into the complex sophistries of 
Soviet constitutional law to present to us in admirable and dreary detail the 
wonderland of phantom-laws which have created ministers with empty port- 

ios and portfolios without ministers, legislatures that do not make laws, com- 
ittees that have little or nothing to deliberate, and similar legal fictions. His 
nain thesis is that the limited sovereignty now given the constituent Republics 
f the Soviet Union is a potentially useful weapon of Soviet diplomacy and has, 
n the past, already brought substantial benefits for Soviet foreign policy. While 
1as proven this point to the reviewer’s satisfaction and must therefore be 
mmended for contributing to our understanding of Soviet foreign policy 
‘tthods, it must be stated at the same time that he has had to scratch very 
mightily for the sake of coming up with a rather small number of very little nug- 
gets to support his thesis. He has, moreover, examined each of these little finds 

thoroughly and from every conceivable angle that his study has become a 

repetitive and wearing. 

What is most valuable in this monograph is the insight it provides into the 
surprisingly involved history of Union-Republic jurisdiction over foreign policy 

lefense matters, a history which was by no means started in 1944, but goes 

ick to the earliest years of the revolution. In addition, the study brings out 
ympletely bewildering number of institutional methods by which Union- 
iblic leaders (of party or government) are drawn into at least the pretense 
articipating in the making of foreign policy. Moreover, Mr. Aspaturian in- 
ntally opens a number of interesting perspectives on related national minority 
problems. He makes very perceptive observations about the self-liquidating na- 
f Soviet colonialism in Central Asia, and he adds some very convincing ex- 
nations of the puzzling relationships between the Soviet government and the 
In short, he is very stimulating when he leaves the phantom world of 
institutions and the pious platitudes of diplomats for the purpose of mak- 

me novel comparisons between Soviet and Western practices. 


Regrettably, the book is very sloppily edited. = 
PI ALFRED G. MEYER 


Michigan State University 
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The Politics of National Party Conventions. By Paut T. Davin, RatpH M. Gotp- 
MAN, RICHARD C. Bain. (Washington:: The Brookings Institution, 1960, 
Pp. 592. $10.00.) 


The publication of this timely volume reflects the continuing interest of a 


group of scholars of The Brookings Institution with the study of the presidential 
nominating process. Its notable precursor, edited by two of the present authors 
and Malcolm Moos, was Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952 (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954). Two other monographs dealing with the 
presidential selection process will be published by Brookings during the 1960 elec- 
tion year. The net effect of all of these works will be to provide students of the 
political process with the most authoritative and comprehensive studies of the 
nomination and election of the American President ever available. The national 
convention became the established mode of nominating presidential candidates 
during the Jacksonian era, and has been employed by each of the major parties 
in every presidential election since 1840. Considering its antiquity, it is remark- 
able that political scientists have devoted so little attention to this institution until 
the past ten years. 

This volume represents a prodigious amount of research in new, as well as 
familiar, areas, and employs historical, legal, and behavioral data to present a 
many-faceted view of the complex convention system. The authors trace the 
historical development of conventions since the secret Federalist convention of 
1808 and the anti-Mason convention of 1831 and identify forces which have 
shaped it as it stands today. Its function has come to be more than choosing the 
party’s nominees for the national ticket or adopting the platform; it is pre- 
eminently the task of the convention to make needed adjustments among the 
diverse sections and interests represented by clarifying the alternatives before the 
convention. The act of choosing the presidential nominee has greater significance 
than is commonly realized — through this highly symbolic action the nominee 
is invested with the mantle of leadership of the party. Most proposals for reform- 
ing the national nominating process are inherently unworkable because of the 
failure of their proponents to take account of these vital functions of the con- 
vention. 

The authors have produced an excellent analysis of the workings of the 
presidential primary system. They expended much effort in developing their 
ingenious categorization of the various methods employed by the states in man- 
dating delegates through the presidential primary. While properly critical of 
most existing presidential primary laws, the writers regard the present Florida 
primary law as the most workable and compatible with the national convention 
system. The writers provide useful chapters on the candidates and their back- 


grounds, campaigning, the apportionment of delegates, and the inner workings 


of a delegation. Their description and analysis of the national convention at 
work is comprehensive and invaluable. 


Throughout this substantial volume, Professor David and his associates have 


] 
provided innumerable tables of invaluable quantitative data on the nationa 


nominating process. This material is fascinating and most useful to the special 


ist, 
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but may seem dull to the lay reader, who is encouraged to skip it. Political 
scientists may wish to test the soundness of the empirically-derived formula for 
predicting the probable outcome of a national presidential election, based on the 
nominating process itself. The hypothesis, as set forth by the writers, states that 
the in-party’s chance for success in the November election is good if harmony 
attends its nominating process; poor if conflict leading to factional victory pre- 
vails. For the out-party the reverse is true. Its chances for victory are poor if its 
jominating process was characterized by harmony; but good if conflict leading 


to factional victory prevailed at its convention. oo 
OMAS PAYNE 


Montana State University 


The History of Political Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776. By 
Cart L. Becker. (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. Pp. 
v, 317. Paper, $1.95, Cloth, $6.50.) 


In the introduction Arthur M. Schlesinger calls this reprint of Carl Becker’s 
first book, published in 1909, ‘fa minor classic of historical literature.” The 
volume is also a classic in political science, as the study of politics was then often 
inderstood. At that time, the historical approach played a large part in the 
nethodology of political science; and in certain quarters a preoccupation with 

nomic causation dominated the study of history and politics. 

Becker develops his major thesis in the light of this economic approach. 
His thesis is that “The American Revolution was the result of two general move- 

nts; the contest for home-rule and independence, and the democratization of 
American politics and society. Of these movements, the latter was fundamental.” 
Becker describes the “democratization of American politics and society” as 
imarily a story of struggle between franchised and unfranchised classes whose 
ositions were based mainly on wealth. According to Becker, by 1760 the con- 
ions of frontier life had gone a long way towards breaking down distinctions 
tween classes. The contest for home-rule accelerated the adjustment of politi- 
rule to economic realities. Conservative landowners and merchants attempted 
maintain their political privileges against the unfranchised and radical masses 


nd at the same time had to appeal to the masses for support against England. 


result was a strengthening of democratic sentiments and ideals. 

Becker uses a narrative form to develop these arguments. In the first four 
pters he explains that Conservatives and Radicals agreed to oppose various 

f Parliament but disagreed on the question of means. The Radicals’ use of 
‘lent or illegal methods alarmed Conservatives and induced them to try 
ntrolling the Radicals by joining and dominating their organizations. Chapter 
V shows how this strategy worked in the election of delegates to the First Con- 
nental Congress. Chapter VI explains how the work of the Congress precipi- 
ited the decline of conservative influence. The Congress adopted radical points 

view and posed the question of allegiance to the mother country, which 
livided Conservatives into potential Loyalists and Revolutionsts. Loyalists con- 
trolled the legal organs of goverment and refused to recognize the legitimacy of 
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the Continental Congresses. Their actions hampered the attempts of other Con- to 
servatives, who tried to dominate the revolutionary movement. Extra-legal or- the 
ganizations of the Radicals became more important; and the best that Conserva- wal 


ives could do in controlling these organizations was to exercise a moderating 
influence on policies aiming at an immediate break with England. In the final 
chapter Becker points out that by the time the third Provincial Congress met the ie 
Loyalists had been eliminated from politics and the basic political conflict had M 
reverted to its fundamental character at the time of the Stamp Act. “The fear of 

British oppression was transformed into the fear of oppression by the national _ 
government, while the demand of the unfranchised classes for recognition in the 
extra-legal machinery of the early revolution was to find its ultimate answer only 
in the achievements of Jefferson and Jackson.” 

The perspective of fifty years of research on colonial history confirms the 
importance of this book. It has been an inspiration and a model for two genera- 
tions of scholars and is still an important source of information on the economic 
effects of Imperial policies. But in several respects contemporary political scien- 
tists will probably be disappointed in it. For one thing, the narrative style pre- 
cludes systematic analysis of the decision-making processes in the various fac- 
tions and committees which Becker calls “parties.”” Also, the book is one-sided 
in its emphasis on economic causation. The religious struggle between Anglicans 
and Presbyterians, the influence of the Enlightenment, and the development of 
colonial political theories receive only passing notice. Such one-sidedness gives 
an inaccurate picture of class conflicts in colonial New York — not to mention 


i 
the politics of the times. be : 
Ps W. Ross YATES 


Lehigh University 


The End of Ideology: On the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the Fifties. By 
Danie Bett. (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. 416. $7.50.) 


Daniel Bell is a member of the Sociology Department at Columbia who 


has spent most of his working life as a journalist, much of it as labor editor of 
Fortune. Such a career has advantages and disadvantages: it forces one to learn 
how to write and how to think in terms of living issues and human concerns. But 
at the same time it can inhibit the development of a consistent point of view on 
human affairs, or at least free one from the necessity of systematically putting 
all one’s cards on the table. 


The End of Ideology, an anthology of essays written by Mr. Bell over t! 
last decade, well illustrates these advantages and disadvantages. Bell is an 
intelligent and frequently brilliant critic of society; however, like most anthologies 
this book lacks the unity of a consistent theme or even an explicit over-all point 
of view. What gives it such unity as it has is its style and mood, the expression of 
Daniel Bell’s political personality. 

Bell is in revolt against attempts to force American life into analytical cate- 
gories derived from foreign ideologies which he holds have bedeviled our efforts 
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to see our society as it really is. But he widens his attack to include almost all 





theories about American life (or is theory itself an alien?), and carries on his 
war on too many fronts. 

He rightly points out the fallacies of the widely held notion of America as 
“mass society” and emphasizes the facts of American diversity. But though 


r1e carefully demolishes the rather flimsy theoretical structure of C. Wright 
Mill’s Power Elite, he is so busy with his formalistic attack that he never really 
faces the question Mill raises of whether or not — as a matter of empirical fact 
—there is an American “Establishment.” Similarly, that his perceptive essay 
n “Status Politics and New Anxieties” comes to the right conclusions about the 
.on-elite social origins of McCarthyism is due more to his theoretical insights 
han to the empirical data he cites. Dr. Townsend was not Lemke’s running 
- during the latter’s campaign for the presidency, which Bell variously dates 
1936 and 1940. 

Bell is at his best in his articles on the labor movement. The one on the 
mgshoremen is an altogether satisfying combination of research and theoretical 
nsight. But to project from the exhaustion of idealism in the labor movement 
to an exhaustion of idealism in American life generally is hardly legitimate. In- 

leed Bell himself is a victim of the fallacy he most vigorously condemns. He 
dentifies his generation of New York journalist intellectuals with America at 
rge, and from their disillusionment with Marxism concludes that serious politi- 
thinking in America is at an end. In so doing he accepts a European view of 
tent to which thinkers coming of age at a given time share a common point 

ew distinct from preceding and succeeding “generations,” and he also nar- 
defines political thought as those ideologies found in the “butcher-paper” 
lies. That Bell’s sole attempt to find a social value worth clinging to (“The 

ss of life must be found in the nature of work itself”) looks to Marx’s 

ept of alienation for its ideological support, is an indication of the extent to 

h he himself is trapped within a frame of reference constructed of outmoded 

ctual formulations. 

These considerations not withstanding, The End of Ideology is stimulating 

1. That Bell’s pattern of life as a “journalist-intellectual” is, as the book’s 
acket suggests, more often to be found in Europe than in America is a pity. Bell 

y not always be right, but he has something to say and tries to say it in an under- 
i\dable way. He does not merely make notes on file cards; he thinks. The Amer- 


academic community could do with fewer technicians and more intellectuals. 


ee _ Victor C. FErKIss 
St. Mary’s College, California 


ted Leaders, the Political Fate of Caillaux, Jouvenel, and Tardieu. By 
RupoLteH Binion. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 
25. $7.50.) 


Students of the government of the Third French Republic will find this im- 
pressive volume to be useful and informative. So will those readers and scholars 
ho are interested in the history and diplomacy of France after 1900. 
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Rudolph Binion, who received his Ph.D. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity and is now Assistant Professor of History there, tells the story of three prom- 
inent figures of the Third Republic, Joseph Caillaux, Henry de Jouvenel, and 
André Tardieu. In so doing, he relates a good deal of the history of the Third 
Republic, for there is little which happened in France in which these three did 
not have a part. 

Caillaux was admitted to the Ministry of Finance in 1888; Jouvenel was 
appointed secretary of the committee of democratic conferences in 1900 and 
made chef de cabinet in the ministry of justice in 1902; and Tardieu was chef 
de cabinet to Waldeck-Rousseau from 1899 to 1902. From these starts, these men 
built political careers: Caillaux as minister of finance and premier; Jouvenel as 
high commissioner to Syria and delegate to the League of Nations; and Tardieu 
as one of the chief architects of the Versailles Treaty and premier of France thre 
times. Besides, all three were active in other fields in France, especially jour- 
nalism and finance. 

All were reformers. All were moderates. Each attained high office. Yet, 
they were “defeated leaders,” because their ambitions were frustrated. France 
looked to others to provide leadership. Whose fault was it? Partly, the regime, 
which distrusted strong personalities ‘who wouldn’t play the gar 


Ke 


ne of politics. 
Every issue became a political wedge which had to be used to divide. Partly 
too, the blame must be place upon these men who refused to compromise and 
easily became disillusioned. 

Such is the theme which ties together these three independent biographies 
Tardieu receives most attention; Jouvenel, the least. 

Like most biographers treating their subjects, Binion is sympathetic towards 
these men, but sympathetic without overlooking their faults. Although their 
thinking was often similar, the three had different outlooks towards life and the 
issues of their times. While Jouvenel and Tardieu made a strong issue of free- 
dom of the press, Caillaux, who had suffered from such freedom, looked upon 
the press as an annoyance. Jouvenel and Caillaux were pacifists, but Tardieu 
was little bothered by thoughts of war. And although they each loved France, 
they held different ideas about her government and its relations with the rest 
of the world. Caillaux favored strong government and amity among nati 
Jouvenel, just government and peace among nations; and Tardieu, orderly gov- 
ernment and the permanent victory of France. 

Much research went into this book. Binion used original sources, some 
unpublished, some available only in France. The book is well documented (foot- 
notes at the end), and quite readable and attractive. It is a necessary book for 
any library which is used extensively by scholars, although the book was written 
to attract general readers, too. 

In conclusion, the author comments: “The proper picture of each of them 
is, then, a picture of failure —of their own failure, and of the failure of the 


Republic: Caillaux in his prison cell, railing against the ingratitude of the Repub- 
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lic: Jouvenel in his castle, taking refuge from the Republic in boredom; Tardieu 
in his wheelchair, watching the Republic crumble, as it were on schedule.” 


; EpwIn F. KARNER 
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology 


Of Man and Politics: An Introduction to Political Science. By Otto Bt 
(New York: Rinehart & Company, 1960. Pp. viii, 296. $4.00.) 


Z. 


Professor Butz of Princeton University has presented in this small volume 
two books in one: a selective collection of political theorists from the Greeks to 
» present and a brief survey of forces guiding the politics of the great western 
sowers. In the first part of the book, in particular, the reviewer is impressed with 


- clarity, brevity, and vigor of the analysis of political theory. For an introduc- 


tory study of politics, as is the author’s purpose, the material of the book could 


he 


more concisely presented. Each political theorist and his time is treated 


stor 


ically, with just enough explanation to bring out the essence of his 


rgument. 


The brief description of Marxism, however, would more bewilder than in- 


t the beginning student. Such statements as these are curious: “Marx sub- 
1 to an even more optimistic faith in man’s innate rationality and goodness 
lid most of the liberal thinkers whom he spent his life refuting’; “Contem- 
Americans, for example, live in a society that in the terms of Marx’s 
inal concepts could be said to approximate the realization of his utopia more 


y than does any other.” For the beginning student, it would seem, careful 


nents of differences between Marx and Mill (as they are placed side by sid 


siae 


the text) would help to contrast the basic assumptions of their philosophies. 
iy neralizations may be profound insights, but they require explanation. 
Because the United States has widespread ownership of wealth does not make 


Marxian state. Our system of rewards, social distinctions, individual initia- 
etc., are not Marxian. 
In the second part of the book the author discusses the political trends of 
t states in chapters of twenty pages. Liberal democracy in the United States 
cribed under such headings as constitutional ideas, governmental structure, 
governmental trends, civil liberties, and political parties and attitudes. There is 
» relation between the subject matter of this chapter and the earlier historical 
unt of political theory, except in the general application of Lockian liberalism 
United States development. Obviously one must be selective in choosing 
ial for his chapters, but such forces as Puritanism, the frontier, isolation, 
abundance of resources, and the present vulnerability of atom power had and still 
great importance to politics in the United States, and these are barely men- 
in the analysis. 
The reviewer feels that the author has attempted to accomplish too much 
limited size of his book. A preliminary survey of political theory would 


been usable and, if expanded to include Thomas Hill Green, Jacques 
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Maritan, and William James, among others, would have filled a student need, 
Or the author could have concentrated his attention on the politics of the great 
powers and detailed their influencing ideologies. 


Whittier College 


JoHN A. SCHUTZ 


The Fourth Branch of Government. By DouGcLass Cater. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1959. Pp. viii, 194. $3.50.) 


Although the pervading influence of public opinion on the functioning of 
government in the United States has been recognized since the days of the found- 
ing fathers, this book represents the first systematic attempt to analyze and de 
scribe the interaction of the capital press corps and public officials in the forma- 
tion and execution of public policy. The title of the book is derived from the 
author’s hypothesis that the press has become “a de facto, quasiofficial fourth 
branch of government.” According to the author, Douglass Cater, the twelve 
hundred capital reporters have become active participants in the governmental 
process. He states that the reporter “as much as anyone . . . helps to shape the 
course of government. He is the indispensable broker and middleman among the 
subgovernments of Washington. . .. He can illumine policy and notably assist 
in giving it sharpness and clarity; just as easily, he can prematurely expose policy 
and . . . cause its destruction.” This role of the press, he explains, has resulted 
from the growth and development of the mass media of communication and the 
traditional organization of the national government in separate and often 
peting branches. 

Mr. Cater, since 1950 the Washington editor of The Reporter, is well quali- 
fied for the task he has undertaken. In addition to his experience as a reporter, 
he has worked in government and has served as a speech writer for a vice- 
presidential candidate. In 1955 he received a Guggenheim Fellowship to d 
research for this book, and in 1957 was awarded an Eisenhower Fellowship which 
permitted him to spend a year traveling around the world observing the opera- 
tion of the press in foreign countries. At various places in his book he compares 
the British and American press-government relationship, and in his final chap- 
ter he describes the relation of the press and government in the Soviet U 

The author presents in an interesting and lively journalistic style an informa- 
tive analysis of all major aspects of his topic. He scrutinizes and appraises the 
work of the several segments of the capital press —the wire services, the syn- 
dicated columnists, the news magazines, the staffs of the giant metropolitan 
dailies and the lesser local newspapers, and also the publicity experts employed 
by government agencies. In order to provide an historical perspective he traces 
the growth of the Washington press corps, the evolution of the presidential press 
conference, and the development of the present relationship of Congress and th 
press. His account of the developing trend toward “managed” and “leaked” or 
“cloaked” news indicates both the interdependence of the Washington reporter 
and the public official, and the increasing need for the reporter to perform his 
task with “every bit as much dedication and high sense of duty as that of the 
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scientist, the soldier, and the statesman.” Cater obviously believes that the 


and comprehensive account of political events in a meaningful context, but he 
fers few proposals for improvement. 

For most students of American politics and public opinion this book offers 
relatively few new insights. Yet because the author has stated so well what 
others have known or suspected and has presented his material in the light of 


different perspective, it is a valuable book which merits the attention of the 
political scientist as well as that of the general reader. 


Henry A. TURNER 


University of California, Santa Barbara 





Soviet Conduct in World Affairs: A Selection of Readings. Compiled by 
ALEXANDER DALLIN. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. x, 
318. $4.50.) 


The Soviet Design for a World State. By Ertior R. GoopmMan. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 512. $6.75.) 


Columbia University Press ought to be congratulated for adding two more 
ks to the collection of knowledge on Soviet foreign policy. Although Mr. 
Dallin’s book is merely a selection of readings “originally compiled in response to 
he interest of, and as a convenience for, students of the Russian Institute at 
Columbia University,” nevertheless, it serves an excellent purpose as a supple- 


The articles and chapters (by Daniel Bell, R. N. Carew Hunt, Samuel L. 
Sharp, Richard Lowenthal, Barrington Moore, Nathan Leites, George A. Mor- 
n, Michael M. Karpovich, Philip E. Mosely, Robert C. Tucker, George F. Ken- 
nan, Bertram D. Wolfe, Alex Inkeles, Henry L. Roberts, and Marshall D. Shul- 
in) express a variety of views, often incompatible with one another. They 


e, from different fields of specialization and in different perspectives, some 
f the key problems inherent in an inquiry into Soviet behavior. 

As far as the shortcomings of this publication are concerned, perhaps the 
greatest weakness is its organization. Since most of the selections refer primarily 
to the Stalin era, which is amply documented by now, one would anticipate a 
sentation of problems treated in a pro and con fashion rather than in the 
ditional symposium style. Finally, the study could have had a stronger appeal, 
Mr. Dallin had included a selected bibliography for the more inquisitive 
tudents. 

For most students of Soviet foreign affairs the first problem requiring con- 
leration is that of the role of ideology in Soviet policy-making, a problem 
hich can be posed in terms of the following antithesis: either Communist 

logy is the source of Soviet policy, or Soviet policy is the source of Com- 

st ideology. Mr Goodman belongs to those American scholars who con- 
der ideology the source of Soviet policy. How has he arrived at this conclu- 


> 


Mr. Goodman has followed the method of collecting the relevant Soviet 
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texts on the subject of a Communist world state, placed them in their proper 
setting, and determined what Soviet doctrine was on the world state, on the role 
of war, and on the universal world language. Having established what Soviet 





eaders say, Mr. Goodman takes them at their face value. The fundamental as- 
sumptions of Mr. Goodman are: That there is a significant continuity in the 
dogmatic base of Marxism, in its Sovietized form, and that one may therefore 
deduce from past Bolshevik statements a set of strategic principles, which will 
tend to govern future Soviet decisions. Some, however, may find these assump- 
tions too naive or perhaps oversimplified. Especially scholars (such as Rostow 
and Deutscher) who consider the inner core of consistency in the story of the 
Russian Communists nothing but a “priority of power” they were prepared to 
give to the maintenance and expansion of their own power over other lines of 
policy, including their willingness to go to any length judged to be required to 
organize and control the Russian peoples in an effort to secure their own con- 
tinued ascendancy as a regime. The assumption here is that changes in the 
economy, in class structure, and in political institutions produce problem situa- 
tions that are in some sense unique, and that in coping with these problems the 
oligarchs will be guided by the logic of the situation (a concept reminiscent in 
some respects of Marx’s idea of historical inevitability) rather than by a text- 
book on strategy. A good example of this is the Communist attitude towards 
science. Scientists in Russia are not absolutely dependent on the logic of the 
dogma in their work, nor are the apparatchiki ready to endanger their power by 
sticking to the logic of ideology, when they realize that to do so is inadvisabl 
on pragmatic grounds. A given scientific theory is then permitted, and by 

“creative development” Marxism-Leninism is reinterpreted so that it becomes 
possible to claim that the two are not incompatible, but on the contrary that the 


newly accepted theory could be developed only on the basis of the “most progres 





sive scientific ideology.” Of course, there is a difference between Marxism-Lenin- 
ism as a “science” and Marxism-Leninism as a religion. On the one hand, 


Soviet ideology, as a belief system, tells people why life is worth living, while on 


the other, as a “science of society,” it prescribes certain means for attaining tho 
ends, and proscribes others. The former function contains utopian elements, th 


latter, however, the logic of power. An ideology in this sense will necessaril} 


be subject to certain internal strains, in particular when inconsistency develops 
between desired ends and approved means, and when the “religious” function 
conflicts with its “scientific” one of interpreting realistically the workings of the 
external world. Both of these types of strain have had important effects in 
modifying the pre-revolutionary ideology of the Bolsheviks. Thanks to Lenin’s 
realism and Stalin’s ruthlessness, the Bolsheviks were able to control their own 
Thermidor. 

Mr. Goodman claims that N. S. Khrushchev continues to believe that there 
will be a “single world socialist economic system .. . eventually rendering point- 
less the question of borders,” and that communism will triumph in the end, al- 
though coexistence will be prolonged. Whether or not force will be used, Mr. 


t 


Goodman asserts, depends on whether or not the reactionary forces will resist. 
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In other words, the U.S.S.R. plans to expand the sphere of communism, that 
the process may be easier and less violent than once believed. He therefore 
suggests that the non-Soviet world re-evaluate her attitudes towards the Soviet 
system. Mr. Goodman urges the United States to take certain steps towards closer 
political co-operation with the Atlantic community and proposes the formation 
of a supranational community, without which the Western nations risk national 


Peter A. ToMA 


suicide and the destruction of their freedoms. 


| 


University of Arizona 
The Intellectuals: A Controversial Portrait. Edited by Greorce B. pe—E Huszar 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 543. $7.50.) 


Mr. de Huszar designed this collection to fill the gap left by the lack of a 
“comprehensive theory of the intellectuals.” The result of his commendable ef- 
fort to play research assistant for the Aristotle who may some day give us a 
comprehensive theory is a large volume bearing a rather large price tag and com- 
posed of sixty-eight essays by sixty-six authors. The essays are arranged under 
six headings: emergence, nature, types, and role of intellectuals, intellectuals 
nd modern ideologies, and intellectuals in various countries. Measured by the 

ze of this stopgap effort and the number of contributors to it, the gap which 
listresses Mr. de Huszar is large indeed. 

One might question, however, whether every gap can or should be filled. 
Or whether it is even a gap. Or whether the notion of a general theory of the 
ntellectuals makes sense. In any case, the value of this collection comes not 
rom its supposed contribution toward a theory of the intellectuals, but from the 

and learning and art of the intellectuals themselves. Just a glance at a 

tial list of authors assures one that he will find here a rich store of excellent 

writing, passionate advocacy, and brilliant ideas: Dostoevsky, Emerson, Kier- 

kegaard, Mallarmé, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Tchekov, and Tocqueville from 

the nineteenth century, and Aron, Benda, Berdyaev, Camus, Eliot, W. James, 
Milosz, Ortega, Orwell, Silone, and Tate, among others, from the twentieth. 

Although the essays are loosely connected by their common subject, by an 

nphasis on twentieth-century events, and by the editor’s brief introductions 

each major division, the overwhelming impression is still one of diversity. 

iralism prevails in the Republic of Letters. This impression is in part a product 

f the generous definition of the “intellectual,” who seems to be any person who 

s not work with his hands or spend the bulk of his time in routine preform- 

s. It is also in part a product of the sheer size and complexity of the subject 

’ matter how defined. Add to this the congenital pride and querulousness of 

intellectual as a type, and what emerges from all this talk seems less a plan 

for Chartres Cathedral, than another attempt at the Tower of Babel. No need 
lespair, however, for the glory is in the conversation, not the resolution. 

The two major themes of the collection are as old as Plato’s reflections on 


losophers and kings: the “responsibility” of the intellectuals, and their rela- 
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tions to power. Here again diversity triumphs. The positions on responsibility, 
for example, range from Benda’s charge of treason, through Orwell’s skeptical 
commitment, on to the detachment of Allen Tate, who confesses that the whole 
topic irritates him only slightly more than it bores him. There is even room in 
the conversation for the dreary voice of that well-known intellectual Joseph 
Stalin, who warned that socialism expected Stakhanovite efforts from brain- 
workers as well as from hand-workers. 

The collection is characterized by a certain heavy earnestness, a solemnity 
which fails to appreciate the healthy good humor and irony which many intel- 
lectuals have brought to their conceptions of themselves and their work. The 
collection includes too much material on intellectuals and ideology, and too 
little on how intellectuals actually work. It slights the impact of specialization 
on the intellectual vocation. There is much overlapping and repetition among 
the sections. There are no contributions by natural scientists. Of course, no 
one will find all of his own favorite essays here; but he will find enough of them, 
plus some probably unfamiliar to him, to make this an informative and useful 


collection. : 
JoHN H. ScHaar 


University of California, Berkeley 


Soviet Russia and Indian Communism. By Davin N. Drune. (New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1959. Pp. 429. $8.50.) 


The key role of India in the struggle for influence and control of south and 
southeast Asia and the threat that the Communist Party of India (CPI) may 
become the main party of the opposition has raised the CPI to new prominence. 
Beginning with the publication of M. N. Roy’s memoirs in 1954, several histories 
of the party have been published. The most comprehensive is Communism in 
India by Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1959). Unfortunately David N. Druhe’s 
book covers primarily the same period and uses most of the same sources. It is a 
chronological history of the Communist movement in India as revealed by Indian 
sources in English and international Communist sources. The study of Over- 
street and Windmiller, however, is better written and more comprehensive in 
scope and time. The emphasis of Mr. Druhe’s book is on the period prior to 
1947, and the period of 1947-59 is only briefly covered in an epilogue. 

Mr. Druhe has presented his history of the CPI as if it were the definitive 
chronology of events and causes; and he has not sought to analyze the sources or 
to wonder what the effects would be if the complete record were known, espe- 
cially the material in the Soviet archives. In the pattern of the other studies 
he has also made no attempt to evaluate the impact of the various Communist 
policies in India on the Indian masses, intellectuals, government bureaucrats, 
and members of the Congress and Socialist parties. The author, furthermore, has 
not related the governmental policies of the U.S.S.R. toward India and the 


position of the Communist Party of India and the consequences of his interaction. 
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Nevertheless within the limits of a survey of the known facts on the changing 
policies and fortunes of the Communist Party of India from 1917-47 this volume 
is a thorough and scholarly piece of work. : 
YP Davip T. CaTTELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Law in a Changing Society. By W. FrigepMANN. (Berkeley: University of Calli- 
fornia Press, 1959. Pp. 26, 522. $7.50.) 


In an academic world gone mad with the compulsion, and sometimes pro- 
pulsion, to publish, it is a rare occasion when one finds something worth reading. 
It is an even more rare occasion when one hits upon a book deserving descrip- 
tion in the superlative. Professor Friedman’s latest book is one of the very limited 
number of non-fiction works that is both “worth reading” and “good reading.” 
Like the author’s earlier Law and Social Change in Contemporary Britain and 
Legal Theory, this work combines an astounding breadth of knowledge with a 
graceful literary style and only enough subjectivity to challenge the reader’s 
thinking about law. 

Refusing to be enslaved by jurisprudential conceptualism and the charge- 
counter-charge disputations of the value and efficacy of sociological jurisprudence, 
Professor Friedman makes it quite clear that the course of law has always been 
channeled by social evolution. The area of dispute is largely in the determina- 
tion of when, how, and by whom the course should be changed. Directing his 
attention to the role of the judiciary in legal change, the author is quite clearly 
an advocate of creative activism where social change has outmoded the reason 
for a pre-existing rule, has created a vacuum in the law, or has made expanded 
applications of a narrowly constricted rule essential. 

In analyzing modern problems in the fields of property, tort, contract, crim- 
nal law, and family law, the author points out that the law has changed, but 
too timidly and too tardily. Also, he states what cannot be denied —i.e., the 
legal fictions and concepts of a highly individualistic agricultural society cannot 
serve a highly organized (or collectivized) industrial society. That the giant 
twentieth-century corporation can hide behind the veil of private property, that 
monopolistic and authoritarian trade-unions can shield themselves behind free- 
dom of assembly and association, that powerful (and governmentally protected) 
pressure groups can deny privileges and memberships on the grounds that they 
are private associations, are just some of the anomalies of the existing law. 
Turning his attention to public law and “the law between nations” in the 
concluding chapters of the book, Mr. Friedman demonstrates what we all should 


know —that the old concepts of the common law cannot embrace the legal 
ituations of the modern positive state and its technology. We are in the era of 
the administrative state and it is high time the lawyers and policy makers turn 
their attention to devising rules of law to govern it. 


An excellent book on all counts, it should be required reading for all “law 


ind society” and jurisprudence courses. Although Professor Friedman is guilty of 
too-easy acceptance of the beneficence of the “social service state” and an 
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inadequate explanation of why the judiciary should change the law when modern the 
legislatures have full power to do so, still he has presented the reading public ex 
with a brilliant and stylistic analysis of the interaction of law and society. | 
know of no book in this field which so richly combines a depth of legal knowl- 
edge with a modern political awareness and a genuine social conscience. 


RICHARD K. Burk 
Tucson, Arizona 


Autonomy of Public Colleges: the Challenge of Coordination. By LYMAN A. 
GLENNY. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. Pp. xix, 325. $5.95.) 


In this volume Lyman A. Glenny describes and evaluates the organization 
and operation of various types of formal agencies established to provide co 
ordination of higher education in a number of states. The rise and growth of 
such agencies is described by the author as inevitable. 

Dr. Glenny points out that the autonomy of institutions of higher education 
is more vulnerable to invasion by a variety of governmental offices when there is 
no co-ordinating agency than when such an agency exists. He concludes that 
co-ordination as a public policy is sound and wise. 


- 


As the author sees it, the main concern should be with the type of « 


ordinating agency established. There is no one pattern that would serve all 
states effectively. But it is vital that the co-ordinating agency in every instance 
be established in such a way that it perpetuates diversification, improves quality, 
and strengthens initiative of faculties of colleges and universities. 

The major attention of the report is focused on the processes, organizational 
patterns, and kinds of relationships which result in co-ordination that secures 
the needed balance between unification and diversification. 

Three principal types of co-ordinating agencies are identified and evaluated 
and the advantages or disadvantages of each listed. The oldest systems are single 
statutory boards replacing the separate institutional boards. The more recent 
patterns are statutorially established co-ordinating agencies which leave existing 
operating boards to conduct the affairs of the institution. The third type is the 
formalized co-operation of presidents of post-high school institutions seeking to 
provide co-ordination on a voluntary and non-statutory basis. 

The author states that despite resistance to organizational change for such 
purposes, exploding enrollments, mounting budgets, and demands for an ever- 
diversified pattern of higher education will accelerate the trend toward some kind 
of co-ordination. If provisions are not made by the state to secure co-ordination 
systematically in order that decisions pertaining to policies of higher education 
can effectively be related to its objectives and purposes, co-ordination will be 
provided haphazardly by any one of a multitude of agencies of state government 
in a position to make such decisions. 

Prior to the Glenny publication very little had been done by way of evaluat- 
ing or describing the operation of co-ordinating agencies. The book was prepared 


under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation which established the Center for 
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the Study of Higher Education at the University of California in Berkeley. This 
excellent contribution provides guide-lines for the wise development of state 
policies of co-ordination. 

The author concludes that there is tremendous potential in co-ordination to 
strengthen administration of post-high school education if the agency is an in- 
strument of positive leadership and resists the tendency towards overstandardiza- 
tion. The report identifies the four key functions of co-ordination as: over-all 
planning for post-high school education; allocation of functions and programs 
between institutions; determination of financial needs of the system and colla- 

yn of budget requests of institutions for legislative appropriations; determina- 


H. Grant VEST 


ion of needs for physical facilities. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


The New Bonapartist Generals in the Crimean War: Distrust and Decision 
Making in the Anglo-French Alliance. By Brison D. Goocu. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. 289. 19 guilders.) 


In the last two decades there has been a noticeable increase in the attention 
given to Napoleon III and the Second Empire in France. Mr. Gooch’s mono- 
graph is a worthy addition to the literature of this era, all of which has consider- 
ably expanded our knowledge of mid-nineteenth century French history and even 

s clarified considerably the rather enigmatic character of the “little’”” Napoleon. 

This study deals primarily with problems of selecting leaders for the French 
armies which served in the Crimean War and the relationship of these leaders 
with the Imperial government and their British allies, and secondarily with the 
performance of the French expedition to the East. The war itself becomes basi- 
cally a background for a study of the French officer class and its military men- 

ty, and for some enlightening glimpses into the Imperial and bureaucratic 
mind. In accepting the challenge in the East, Napoleon III found himself faced 
with a military and political dilemma at home: France had waged no major war 
Waterloo and the military inheritance from the First Empire was either 
dissipated by time, or felt to be untrustworthy for his service by the highly 
suspicious Imperial parvenu. Where was he to find the leadership for his army, a 
eadership which was at once loyal and able to restore the aura of military 
glory to French arms? He found it in a group of new officers who had risen to 
prominence during the July Monarchy, whose military experience largely con- 
sisted of participation in the efforts to conquer Algeria, and who had passed 
he test of loyalty to the Emperor (whom Mr. Gooch portrays as a fairly winning 
person) in varying degrees (which was reflected in the positions and honors 
towed upon them). These men — Saint-Arnaud, Canrobert, Pelissier, Bos- 
t — constituted the “‘New Bonapartist Generals.” Perhaps they did not erase 
> memory of the Marshals of the First Empire any more than Napoleon III 
clipsed Napoleon I; but this does not deny that they performed well a difficult 
sk under difficult circumstances. Considering their backgrounds, experience, 


‘ 


1 most of all the inordinate importance of their “politics,” these men turned 
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out surprisingly well. This becomes clear in the discussion of the campaign, and 
even clearer when compared with the British role. If there were a victory in 
the Crimean campaign, it went to the French army and its generals; they con- 
siderably outdistanced the British as a military force and they even transcended 
the interference from Paris which made the telegraph as dangerous an enemy as 
the Russians. 

This much, and more, stands out clearly. Mr. Gooch is less convincing with 
his suggestion that the French performance in the Crimea has great relevance t 
the military disaster that ended the Second Empire. This suggestive idea does 
not seem proven by the conduct of the Crimean War, nor by the fact that the 
French army in 1855 was not as grandiose as it once was. Perhaps Napoleon 
III’s army was only a weak reflection of the Grand Army, but that was enough 
in 1855. By 1870 more .was necessary to stop the inspired, modern, and sizable 
armies of the Germans. The lag that was fatal was not clearly discernible to 
France or to Europe in 1855, and the military decline of France is more nearly a 
post-Crimean phenomenon. 

Mr. Gooch has based his work completely on printed sources, collections of 
correspondence, memoirs, journals and the like. One regrets with him that he 
was unable to use the French National Archives, and particularly those of the 
Ministries of War and of Foreign Affairs. There are some annoying errors in 
spelling (or printing) and usage: for example, a consistent uncertainty about 
whether it is Randon or Random. And to abbreviate Lettres du Maréchal Bos- 
quet a sa Mere as Lettres a4 Mére is bad in English and unthinkable in French. 
Finally a consistently pleasing, unassuming style is occasionally marred by sen- 
tences lacking in clarity. Such flaws are unfortunate detractions from the pleas- 


ure of a useful and valid book. 2 
CHar_es A. LE GuIN 
Portland State College 


Wealth and the Common Man. By Freperick J. Grew. (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 184. $3.75.) 


Thorstein B. Veblen, who died in 1929, was one of the great seminal minds 


n 
in American social thought. Paradoxically, one of the reasons for this was hi 


failure to develop a systematic approach to social problems. This failure has 
enabled those who have fallen under his spell (and his influence has been magi- 
cal in the curious forms it has taken) to select that part of Veblen which they 
feel to be the most useful without the encumbrance of the rest. Frederick J. 
Grew has taken as his text according to Veblen the principle that the wealth of 
the nation cannot be attributed to the traditional sources, i.e., land, labor, and 
capital. This attribution had permitted the identification of income as a matter 
of property right. Rather the principal source of wealth is technology — the sum 
of social knowledge about the way in which the means of production are or- 
ganized and used. Thus the production of wealth cannot be attributed to any 
single individual or any appropriatable instrument of production: production 
is a cultural phenomenon. 
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Mr. Grew, consistent with the Veblen thesis, then argues that the appro- 
priation of wealth along lines of ownership of land, labor, and capital, without 
respect to the logic of production, is the “main cause that is endangering our 





social structure and is the main cause of our booms and depressions.” With this 
principle in mind, the author develops one of the most amusingly satiric tours 
de force this reviewer has seen outside the classic literature. Starting with a 
hypothetical community of one thousand ageless, sexless, potato-subsisting in- 
dividuals living on an island, Mr. Grew shows how the introduction of techno- 
gical change leads to property, leisure, class structure, trade, money and credit, 


discovery and expansion, competition, more complicated cultural patterns and 
nally to taxes, wars, inflation, economic instability, unemployment, and class 
struggle. There are few of the social and economic problems of the last four 
centuries which fail to find their way into this mordant little parable. 
It is impossible that anyone who has come to terms with the implications 
f the concept of “social process” will not be stimulated (the stimulus involves 
both pleasure and irritation) by the misadventures of Mr. Grew’s islanders. 
The irritation arises mostly out of the proposed solutions which are utopian in 
the most dyslogistic sense of that word. Like Veblen, Mr. Grew sees the salva- 
mn of man in the acceptance of the rule of the experts. But in order to accept 
experts the inhabitants of Mr. Grew’s island would have to, overnight, turn 
ir backs on their history, beliefs, and customs; in a cultural sense they must be 
rn anew. Of course, this is impossible because it denies the fundamental 
tenets of the social process which makes them a meaningful cultural group. The 
» can be said for Veblen’s Soviet of the Technicians. 
But as much can be promised for reading Mr. Grew’s little book as for 


reading Veblen — and that is a very great deal. . 
LAWRENCE NABERS 


University of Utah 


\merican Political Thought. By ALAN P. Grimes. Revised Edition. (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. xiv, 556. $6.50.) 


Professor Alan Grimes has revised his very readable and widely-used text, 
\merican Political Thought. The revision is somewhat limited, for the first 
en chapters of the book are the same as in the original edition. A chapter 
itled “Economic Individualism” has been added, with the discussion centering 
ipon the ideas and writings of Herbert Hoover and Friedrich Hayek. The chap- 
mn “Pragmatic Liberalism” has been partially rewritten, with more emphasis 
given to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s pragmatic attack on American economic prob- 
in the thirties. Then the chapter entitled “Modern Anti-Democratic 
uught” in the original book has been expanded to two chapters in the re- 
1 edition, “Protest Ideologies” and “Conservatism.” Comments on and 
tations from the writings of Norman Thomas and Paul Sweezy on socialism 
ind Peter Viereck, Russell Kirk, and Walter Lippmann on conservatism add 
iterially to the value of the new edition. 
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The Grimes book is a valuable text for a survey course in American political 
thought, especially when library resources are limited so that originial readings 
are not available in quantity for the students. American thought is tied in with 
European thinkers through most of the book, although more space might well 
have been devoted to the Lockian influence which has been documented so 
well by Louis Hartz in his stimulating book, The Liberal Tradition in America 
Indeed, in view of Hartz’s important contributions to the field in recent years, 
it is surprising that Professor Grimes didn’t at least mention the Harvard Pro 
fessor’s “New Whiggery” theory in the chapter on “Manchester Liberalism.” 
As it is, this section is one of the weak spots of the book since the impression is 
given that European utilitarianism had replaced Lockian liberalism as the main 
force in American thought. Likewise, some mention should have been made of the 
absence of a feudal tradition as a principal reason why socialist and fascist ideolo 
gies have been rejected by all but a small minority of Americans. The uniqueness 
of the American experience also makes it difficult for most Americans to under- 
stand other nations and their problems. Although Professor Grimes refers in the 
preface to the lack of original American thinkers, the reasons for this phenomenon 
could have been pursued further, also. 

Despite the fact that some students of American political thought might dis- 
agree with a few of the comments and omissions made by the author, Professor 
Grimes has explained the leading ideas of the important periods of American 
history in a very understandable and interesting fashion. Puritanism, the thought 
of the Framers of the Constitution, Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy, the 
slavery controversy, and progressivism are a few of the major trends of Amer- 
ican thinking which are handled very well by the author. American Political 
Thought will undoubtedly continue to be widely used as a text in an increas 
ingly important course of study. Certainly we must learn to understand our- 
selves and the reasons behind our political institutions if we are to meet the im- 


yosing challenges of the immediate future. - 
Don W. Dricos 


University of Nevada 


Literatur-Verzeichnis der Politischen Wissenschaften 1959. Edited by Hocus 
CHULE FUR POoLiTISCHE WISSENSCHAFTEN MUNCHEN. (Munich: Isar Verlag, 
1959. Pp. 303. DM 3.—.) 


The last decade has seen several encouraging steps towards the recognition 
of political science as a separate academic discipline in Germany. Following the 
re-opening of the old Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin, in 1949, similar institutions 
for the study of politics have been established elsewhere in the Federal Republic. 
In addition, chairs in politics and political behavior have been created at 
most West German universities. 

The Hochschule fiir Politische Wissenschaften in Munich —a private four 
dation not to be confused with the institute for politics at the University of 
Munich — has the distinction of publishing since 1952 a very useful Literatur- 
Verzeichnis der Politischen Wissenschaften. The present volume is the eighth 
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n this series of annual bibliographies of political literature. It contains short 
notes on 1,158 new titles by 413 publishing houses. The Verzeichnis covers the 
yeriod from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. Most of the publications are German, 
though there is a sprinkling of Swiss and Austrian contributions. 

“Politische Wissenschaften,” though the term is a consciously attempted 
rendition of “political science,” does not quite have the meaning political science 
has for most American scholars. “Policy sciences” would perhaps be a more 

curate re-translation, for Politische Wissenschaften also means law, economics, 
siology, and the social sciences in general, particularly those aspects of these 
disciplines that are of immediate significance to public policy making. It is not 
surprising, then, that the subject-headings in this Literatur-Verzeichnis cover a 
territory: society and state, state and constitution, economy and society, in- 
ternational relations, history and geography, natural sciences and politics, and 
press and radio. 

Translations of the works of foreign authors make up a substantial part of 
the bibliography; among them American writers clearly have the lead. We find 

new German edition of the Federalist Papers, standard texts by Finer, Loewen- 
stein, Mannheim, and others, and such works as Riesman’s Lonely Crowd and 
Alexander Dallin’s German Rule in Russia 1941-1945. 

Political theory is well represented with new editions of the classics, but 
ilso with the works of several contemporary authors. The section on public 
aw shows the traditional flair of German scholars for this subject. There are 

ral re-editions of out-of-print works, among them Rudolf von Gneist’s nine- 

nth-century classic, Der Rechtsstaat und die Verwaltungsgerichte in Deuts- 
ind, and Georg Jellinek’s Allgemeine Staatslehre. The modern authors in- 

lude Gerhard Leibholz, Strukturprobleme der modernen Demokratie, and a 
ynd edition of Gleichheit vor dem Gesetz by the same author. 

The literature dealing wtih economic problems is extensive — co-determina- 

in particular, receiving much attention. There are also some attempts to 

‘ss what Germans call die deutsche Katastrophe, its background, and the 
11 and cultural recovery of the past ten years. Much writing is devoted to 
t political history, and the wealth of memoirs and biographies is reminiscent 
» deluge of such personal accounts in the popular illustrated weeklies. To- 
-r, the sections on history and biography form the largest single part of the 
rzeichnis. 

International law and relations are well represented. Much of the literature 


re is concerned with such specific problems as the lost eastern provinces and 


1e European Coal and Steel Community. The least satisfying aspect of contem- 
rary German political writing is in the field of parties and politics. Under the 


ling “parties and political organizations” are listed a slim total of sixteen 
sublications. These include translations of Duverger’s Political Parties and R. T. 
McKenzie’s British Political Parties; six directories, handbooks, and minutes; five 


+) 
Stl 


udies on labor unions; an analysis of the outlawed West German Communist 
party; and a history of the socialist movement in Germany. The only work of 
significance for an understanding of the role of political parties within the con- 
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stitutional framework of the Federal Republic is a short essay, Aufgabe und 
Verantwortung der politischen Parteien, by Giinther Willms, a member of the 
German Supreme Court. Obviously, much remains to be done in researching 
the parties and politics area. I 

The value of the Literatur-Verzeichnis 1959 is enhanced by a very fine sec- te 
tion on East German publications. Of particular interest to American readers 
will be the third volume of the Jahrbuch fiir Amerikastudien, which includes an 
article by Adolf Bergstraesser on the nature of American political science. His 
friends will want to see Eric Voegelin’s inaugural lecture, Wissenschaft, Politik 
und Gnosis, delivered by the new professor of political science in the University 
of Munich in the fall of 1958. — 


Arizona State University 
The Study of Politics: The Present State of American Political Science. By 


Cuarces S. HyNeEMAN. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. 
232. $4.50.) . 





This is a book of importance. It was made financially possible by a grant \ 
by the Carnegie Corporation to Northwestern University; and it is, in effect, of 
the nature of a report. Since political science, like any other science, ignores 
state boundaries and is international, there is a patent danger of provincialism 
in any survey solely of “American Political Science,” especially at a time when 
some junior political students are producing theses to demonstrate that there is 
a bogus political science which, like other bad and non-European things in the 
world today, is exclusively and parochially American. They should not be en- 
couraged. Professor Hyneman, however, here has the adequate reply that his 
report is primarily concerned with the local teaching of political science and its 
problems, rather than with the science itself. Either way, coming at a critical 
phase of development, this survey is of the highest interest. 

Here we have adequate attention to the three major techniques of treat- 
ment, the institutional, the scientific, and the philosophical. In the difficult art 
of displaying impartiality, along with cogent criticism, Professor Hyneman suc- 
ceeds — although critics may allege that his style tends to vary from the serious 
academic to the slightly casual and flippant. Maybe this makes it more readable. 
If it is the beginning of wisdom to recognize that the philosophical approach, 
concerned with ends, and the scientific approach (of which the techniques have 
recently been rediscussed at length by Arnold Brecht) are abstractly different 
and to be distinguished, it is the second step to acknowledge that these two ap- 
proaches, and also the institutional one, are in no sense contradictory. Ideally 
the competent political theorist should be able to command all three —al- 
though the university administrator and the research foundation have to con- 
sider where and in what proportions they are going to put their money. If Pro- 
fessor Hyneman is slightly old-fashioned in preferring the nineteenth-century 
conventional definition of politics to the wider Aristotelian ambit — and he 


fairly discusses the alternatives — it is because he is clearly nervous about recom- 
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mending such an enlargement of the teaching of the subject (whatever the theo- 
retical requirements of logical method) that it may become unwielding and 
apeiros — “without limit.” The answer would seem to be: (a) What can be 
more unlimited than the potential field of History, which we yet contrive to 
? 


teach? (b) What today is more fashionable and more popular with the Founda- 


tions than, in politics, Area Studies, which can be endless and know no theoreti- 
cal limit, macrocosmic or microcosmic! 
So much has been written about political philosophy, its contemporary 
problems (along with those of other philosophy) and doldrums, that nothing 
need be added here. Patently discussion of values among choosing men — and 
politics is an area of choice — is part of the concern of political theorists. One 
can only say that great political philosophers are gifts from the gods, only oc- 
casionally vouchsafed to us; and are not to be tailor-made to the requirements 
f state normal schools. The history of political theory has to be taught but, if 
» are going to cram the boys with “the classics,” it is at least arguable that we 
should revise our notion of who or what these are; avoid the extraordinary and 
reactionary delusion of the late Professor Collingwood that they began with 
Machiavelli — or later-—and ended with the ill-educated Rousseau; include 
Graham Wallas; and spend less time on Locke. 
Political science is a more prosaic undertaking. It would not be fitting for 
present reviewer to discourse on Professor Hyneman’s generosity to himself. 
It suffices to say that the hypothesis of power, as a tool of explanation in the 
ld, was developed in Chicago and Cornell in the twenties and has not played 
; conspicuous role — after it found in Merriam, if not its architect, at least 
Moses — in the development of the science in the decades that followed. It 
rged from underneath the approved clouds of Hegelian idealism, which 
lominated the universities, and distinguished itself from the heady enthusiasm 
the major alternative hypothesis, the Marxo-econonic, which hypnotized the 
» revolutionaries. It is useful to be reminded that, even in an inchoate and 
formulated manner, it yet appeared so obvious to the Founding Fathers, as 
rue to the human pattern, that Franklin had to remind the Federal Conven- 
yn that avarice also played its role beside ambition, and the love of money as 


wel] as the love of power. 


McGill University 


Georce E. Gorpon CaTLin 


Fontes Iuris Gentium, Series A, Sectio II, Tomus 2, Entscheidungen des deutschen 
Reichsgerichts in volkerrechtlichen Fragen 1929-1945. Edited by GiinTHER 
JAENICKE, KARL DokHRING, and EricH ZIMMERMANN. (K6ln-Berlin: Carl 
Heymanns Verlag, 1960. Pp. xxiv, 535. DM 48.—.) 


This valuable reference work, a product of the Max-Planck-Instituts fiir aus- 
ndisches Offentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht and edited by Giinther Jaenicke, 
Kar! Doehring and Erich Zimmermann, is the second in the Series AII of the 
Fontes Iuris Gentium which originated with the publication of the first volume in 
1931. It is a systematic compilation of the German Reichsgericht on questions of in- 
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ternational law during the period 1929-45. It is expected that future volumes in eth 
this series will publish opinions of the highest German courts on constitutional 
as well as international law since 1945. The editors have taken into account all the 
of the official reports and other published opinions. Unpublished decisions were co 
not consulted. by 





The decisions of the German Supreme Court on International Law questions Se 
cover a great range of cases: International Law and Municipal Law, the State, th 
Territorial Jurisdiction of States, the Sovereign Power of States, Nationality, rac 
Legal Status of Aliens, Extradition and Judicial Co-operation in Criminal Mat- \\ 
ters, State Succession, Diplomatic and Consular Missions, International Treaties, 
International Institutions, War, Danzig, Saar Basin, Upper Silesia, Austria, Bo- th 
hemia and Moravia 1939-1945, and Poland 1939-1944. 

The organization of this work follows the same pattern of the first volume. 
The first part sets forth in German, English, and French versions the headnotes 
(Leitsdétze) that represent the editor’s formulation of the doctrinal propositions 
derived from the cases. The second part contains extensive passages taken from 
the German text of the opinions of the Court. In most cases the only parts of 
the cases omitted are those parts not pertaining to international law. As is usual 
in such German reference works, the book is designed for the user’s conven- 
ience. It has an excellent table of contents and system of documentation. The 
translations appear to be accurate. 

This work will be of most value to the student of international law. The \ 
student of German history and politics will find it of little interest or value. Al- 
though one can trace in the decisions the transition from the Weimar Republic 
to the dictatorship of Hitler, this is not the purpose of the volume. Its purpose 
is to give a representative selection of cases handled by the German Supreme 
Court relating to Public International Law and a summary of principles derived 
from them by the editors. — 


Colorado State University 


Vienna and the Young Hitler. By Witttiam A. JeNKs. (New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 252. $5.00.) 


A more descriptive though inelegant title for this careful and informative 
study would be “Vienna during the Years of Hitler’s Artistic Ambitions.” Th 
emphasis throughout is on the socio-economic and political developments in the 
Hapsburg capital city, with Hitler appearing only as a shadowy figure who noted 
what was going on from the bum’s viewpoint on the park bench and in the 
Hostel for Men who were unmarried and impoverished. The emerging picture is 
in sharp focus on the city itself but not on the uprooted, frustrated, angry young 
man whose insight was so squalid. 

The book does make clear the big-city influences on this small-town, roman- 
tic, would-be artist. We can see how he was able to paint for himself a surrealist 
picture of malign forces destroying the purity and strength of the Aryan race. E 
The influx of impoverished victims of pogroms made Vienna a confluence of 
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ethnic conflict. The massive demand for social equalitarian reform and the pop- 
ular anti-Semitism — so reminiscent of coeval Populism in America — reflected 
the protest of poor and anxious people in an Old-World melting pot. Hitler 
could observe the failure of politics based solely on anti-Semitism as advocated 
by Schénerer; he could see the success of a program advocating reform and anti- 
Semitism simultaneously, under the leadership of Mayor Lueger. By changing 
the basis for damning Jews from Lueger’s economic competition to Schénerer’s 
racial pollution, Hitler had found the black pigment from which he outlined his 
Welt-bild. When he left Vienna to observe and participate in the carnage of 
war, he added the red second pigment for his picture of the world — and saw 
the possibility of selling such artwork not in parliament but to his masses in the 
beer-halls. 
As Jenks observes, Hitler’s militarized racism can no more be accounted for by 
Vienna influence than can Freud’s humanitarianism. But the author has 
en us a detailed view of those aspects of the Viennese scene which impelled 
Hitler’s predispositions into violent postwar action. In doing so, Jenks gives us a 
eded reminder that societies in transition — like the non-Western world today 
— have abundant buyers of politically obscene art. ; 
James C. Davies 


California Institute of Technology 


\ Study of Liberty. By Horace M. Katien. (Yellow Springs: The Antioch 
Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 151. $3.00.) 


Only since the seventeenth century has liberty been esteemed as a political 
Before that date systems of value were elaborated from rigid, closed, and 
ssmologies. Man was regarded as a reflection of this external reality. 

William of Occam broke the Aristotelian system at the levels of theology and 
mology in the fourteenth century. He gave a new meaning to “Christian 
John Locke and Thomas Jefferson drew a system of political liberty 

m Occamite premises. In the twentieth century the libertarian argument has 


n directed against all metaphysical systems, notably in Jerome Frank’s Fate 


ind Freedom. A Study of Liberty completes this development. Here for the 


t time is a characterization of all life and al] existence in terms of liberty, an 
terpretation of the universe as freedom. 

Dr. Kallen rejects the deterministic view of nature. Relativity, field theory, 
untum mechanics have undermined mechanistic science and have reinstated 
nce and contingency. “Nature, in this conspectus, is ongoing process, orig- 

yn and becoming; her laws are — as Char'es Peirce once argued and William 

agreed — habits acquired, not eternal relations; her forms and varieties 
yntingent formations, not universal patterns, and their structure, occurrence, 
listribution are statistical events, not inevitable sequences.” 

Consequently nature can never be frozen in a mathematical representation. 

But there is another reason why it cannot be frozen. Knowledge itself is an 


Ngoing transaction between the knowing organism and its environment. The 
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organism follows the law of liberty: it “struggles to go on struggling.” This 
struggle does not create nature, but it modifies it; species humanum modifies it 
drastically. 

There is a “wisdom of the body,” an “ineffable intimate readiness for the 
transactions of self-preservation.” And there is a wisdom of the mind, which 
may orchestrate with the wisdom of the body to produce the wholeness which is 
wholesomeness. “If a specific configuration of flesh and blood and bone and 
consciousness actually perceiving, deliberating, choosing, deciding, is that which 
a free man is here and now known as, then what else can his freedom be?” 

But there are miscarriages. Freud noted the warfare of the two wisdoms. 
The mind’s apprehension over change and death leads it to erect a world of 
absolutes, the philosophia perennis; the unchanging identities of logic are one 
version of this illusion. “The ideal of guarantee, immediate or ultimate, is a 
compensation for, not a confirmation by, our experiences of actual freedom.” 
As against such “compensatory ideals” which deny the struggle, Dr. Kallen offers 
“programmatic ideals,” which grow out of experience and accommodate them- 
selves to the struggle. 

This schema is a challenge not only to the revived Aristotelianism so popu- 
lar in the social studies but to the arid exercises in logical positivism which 
currently dominate philosophy. But it has behind it the momentum of six cen- 
turies of advancing thought. Nominalism, empiricism, and pragmatism are her 
drawn together in a coherent world view. “Does it not follow that faith in reas 
above all things is thus a choice between alternatives whose moving energy can- 
not itself be reason? On the record, does not the dominant motive remain fre 
dom; do not the ground and goal of every other ground and goal remain 
freedom?” 

This little book is good writing and hard reading. The argument is tense 
muscular, and unremitting. It ranges afar over physics, physiology, psychology, 
religion, and philosophy. But it teaches the meaning and reality of freedom. 
Let no serious reader ignore it because of the modesty of the title. It should b 


called “a cosmology of liberty.” : - 
Francis D. WorMUTH 


University of Utah 


Turkey’s Politics. By KemMat H. Karpat. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1959. Pp. ix, 522. $7.50.) 

The formidable task of creating a new nation becomes doubly difficult if it 
is to be founded on the remains of an old and obsolete system. Old traditions, 
concepts, and institutions present an immense task of undoing before anything 
new can be started. This basically was the problem of modern Turkey from 
the very beginning. 

Dr. Karpat in this very provocative and illuminating book describes and, 
to some extent, evaluates the evolution that modern Turkey’s political regimé 
has undergone. This evolution is described in three stages: First, the period 
prior to the Young Turks’ experiment and the Young Turks era, when political 
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parties came into existence, constitutionalism and parliamentarianism were in- 
troduced. Upon the abolishment of the monarchy and establishment of the 
republic came the second stage: one-party rule until 1945. This was a period 
ff political training which prepared the socio-economic foundations of demo- 
cracy. Third, the present stage which began in 1946, This may be described 
as the strides towards establishing a multi-party regime on a truly democratic 

The book analyzes the political transition to a multi-party system in Turkey, 

und deals with the crucial years of 1945-50 in great detail. Throughout the 
0k political institutions and happenings are neatly interwoven with the other 
yr socio-economic factors such as culture, social classes, religion, income and 
ts distribution, education, etc. 

In the first of three parts there is a brief but powerful description of general 
history to prepare the reader to understand and appreciate events of the 1945-50 
period. The second part, although interesting, is a much too detailed chronological 
study of the political developments in 1945-50. In the third part the author really 
goes into a detailed analysis of the transformation and concomitant ideological, 

iltural, political, economic, and social changes. He also describes the present 
party structure which aids in understanding the recent incidents in Turkey. 
According to the author the transformation was dominated and determined 
the struggle of two groups: the “conservative-religious” and the “modernist- 
ularist.” Later on both of these were influenced by the concept of nationalism 
mainly based on the past; a type of nationalism which is rather autocratic and 
totalitarian in nature, and gets its roots from Islam. It rejects the individual and 
ses democracy and freedom. Hence it is conservative and is basically a hin- 
lrance to the individual’s cultural and political development and consequently 
t stops modernization in general. Nationalism, as opposed to Islamism and 
Turkism (other ideologies with less popularity), has already fulfilled its purpose 
ieving “national independence,” reviving the country’s “national charac- 
reating “national consciousness,” and starting the “modernization drive.” 
The lack of clarity and understanding of concepts such as democracy and 


mmunism and the lack of a sound tradition of political thinking along with 


the existing remnants of conservatism and religious influences and other un- 
d cultural problems prevent politics in Turkey from concentrating on ideas 
ssues. As a result personalities, emotional appeal, and individual leadership 
to play the main part in political life. The fight for the recognition of a 


lass society while many social classes existed, and enhancement of ill-distri- 
yn of income during the efforts made for supporting private enterprise and 
‘lization of the economy, created substantial discontent and hardship. To- 
whether “étatism” should not be maintained or whether economic liberalism 


1 be divorced from political liberalism stands as a great unsolved problem. 


revent Turkey from going to one political extreme or the other (extreme 


htism or leftism) by suppression seems not to be the solution for the problem. 


ssive and liberal ideas should not be labeled “communistic” and a political 
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system satisfactory to all should be created. The author contends that demo pal 
cracy and a multi-party system seem to offer the best solution. tio 





The book is written in a fluid style. Besides making interesting reading it 
is unique in its nature: it fills a gap which long has needed filling; as an unbiased 
analysis of the events in the recent past of the republic of Turkey it represents an 
invaluable source book for those who are interested in this country’s affairs; and al 
it is an excellent evaluation of the problems that face underdeveloped countries af 
in their strides toward freedom and democracy. The book stands as a “‘must’ 
for all Turkish intellectuals as well as for students of political science. The 
author should be congratulated for a job very well done. 


. P A. CosKUN SAMLI 
Michigan State University 


European Assemblies. The Experimental Period 1949-1959. By KENNETH 
Linpsay. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. Pp. xxi, 267. $7.50.) 


It is commonly pointed out today that one consequence of the “cold war,” 
the eclipse of European powers and the general postwar disruption in Europe has 
been the development of supernational European organizations. These organiza- 
tions have as an underpinning for their activities parliamentary assemblies. The 
significance of the assembly has, until this volume appeared, not received ade- 
quate attention from scholars or statesmen. Recent proposals to provide (¢ 


mon Market countries with a popularly elected assembly dramatically present 
to the world the significance that does inhere in a supernational assembly repre- 
sentative of citizens. 

Beginning with the establishment of the Consultative Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Europe in 1949, six international parliamentary bodies have been created 
In 1952 the Common Assembly (now called the European Parliamentary As 
sembly) was created as an arm of the communities of the Six (Coal and Stee 
Common Market, and Euratom). This was followed by the creation of the Nor 
dic Council (in 1953) defined as “a body formed for the purposes of consultation 
among the Folketing of Denmark, the Riksdag of Finland, the Althing of Iceland, 
the Storting of Norway and the Riksdag of Sweden, as well as the governments A 

In 1954 a Western European Union Assembly 
established. In 1955 NATO’s Parliamentarians’ Conference held its first meet- 


” 


of these countries. 


ing and in 1957 the Benelux countries organized their Consultative Parliamentary 
Council. 

Kenneth Lindsay has written here a book devoted to an examination of 
the functioning of these several assemblies. He is concerned with the central 
role played by the member states of these bodies because the assemblies have no 
sovereign competence of their own. Two maior problems arise in connection with 
these bodies. First, what kind of influences do member states have on the 
operations of assemblies? An answer to this question leads the author to examine 


the national background and in particular the relation between the national 
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parliament and the international (or supernational) assembly. This is a rela- 
tionship that becomes quite complex when one seeks to ferret out the influences 
f party groups within the national parliamentary body. The second point of 
major concern involves the internal operation of the assembly. 

Each assembly has its own frame of reference. Each assembly has its own 
capacity for decision-making. The overlap of function and even more the over- 
lap of parliamentarians attending several assemblies is a matter of special con- 
cern to the author. The problems and the practical difficulties of solving them 

» forcefully presented by Mr. Lindsay. Further elucidation is provided in a 
eries of “Background Papers” on national delegations and the European assem- 
blies and on three regional assemblies. The author has no revolutionary proposals 
to advance to secure great improvement in the scheme of things. He holds that 
t would be wise and just “to eliminate the existing disparities between assemblies 
and between different national delegations even in the same assembly) as re- 
gards emoluments.” The European Parliamentary Assembly and the Western 
European Union Assembly could surely effect a common utilization of staff if 
they agreed to a common seat. The time has come for a reconsideration of the 
functions of the various organizations to eliminate duplication of effort, “even 
f this means amendment of treaties.” 

This volume is a useful, tersely written compendium of the work of the 

several assemblies and the major internal problems that they face. It assumes 

working knowledge of the background and the purposes of the organizations 
that these assemblies support. As such it is hardly a place to begin one’s study 
f the subject it undertakes to discuss. Given the necessary background, a close 


tudy of this volume is rewarding. ]. Leo CEFK 
). Leo CEFKIN 


Colorado State University 


Toynbee’s Approach to World Politics. By HENry L. Mason. (New Orleans: 
Tulane University, 1959. Pp. x, 153. $2.00.) 


f there is no end to the making of books, there seems also to be no end to 
the making of books about books — in this case about Toynbee’s Study of History. 
After ten volumes, the Study itself has a certain air of endlessness, increasingly 

tched by the number of commentaries upon it. The whole process suggests 
mntemporary Scholasticism and raises questions about the best use of scholarly 
and energy. 


The present work examines the Study from one particular point of view, 


hat is, its theories on world politics, particularly those of the contemporary era. 


Admittedly this was not the main purpose of the Study; but in so monumental 
1 production all sorts of views on all sorts of subjects can be found, arranged, 
| classified. On the whole, Toynbee has little beyond “obvious generalities” to 

id to current theory about underdeveloped nations, containment, and the like; 
t, “his conclusions are often similar to those developed by contemporary 

rs on international politics.” The political scientist searching the Study is 
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often disappointed. “It is unfortunate that Toynbee could find no space in the 
many pages of the Study to elaborate his thoughts on negotiated settlement. . . . 
It may be unfair to demand from Toynbee a detailed treatment of a subject with 
which he is generally, but not specifically, concerned.” 

To be sure, Toynbee’s well-known emphasis on religion gives the discussion 
of current politics a somewhat distinctive flavor, but this “religious approach is 
so vague, politically and otherwise, that it would be hard to plan for it in any 
concrete fashion.” “Hence, it cannot be said that he has added very much which 
is particularly new.” The section of the Study containing Toynbee’s views on 
world politics, the so-called “tract for the times,” is in any case “the more super- 
ficial and less original part of the Study. The “tract” grows out of the methodol- 
ogy of the system, the familiar outlines of which are traced in Part I of the 
present work; “it could even be argued with some validity that the ‘system’ was 
devised chiefly to confirm the insights put forward in the ‘tract.’ ” “Yet, it can 
hardly be denied that Toynbee’s analysis of the present world struggle could have 
been developed without the specific methodological superstructure.” 

If, then, Professor Mason’s assiduous perusal of the thousands of pages and 
references in the Study (to say nothing of the hordes of critics whose catalogued 
views fill so many pages and occupy two appendices) reveals only “the relative 
lack of originality and the characteristically Toynbeean dearth of profound so 
cio-political and economic reasoning” in questions of world politics; if the “ ‘sys 
tem’ turns out to be a surprisingly meager source of ‘laws’ for a fuller under- 
standing of world politics,” can we not raise the question of whether scholarly 
energies are being put to their best use in the present crisis of civilization? 


WituiaM R. Hitcucock 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Presidential Power, The Politics of Leadership. By RicHARD E, NeustaptT. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. 224. $5.95.) 


In this year of national nominating conventions, campaigns, and a public 
bewildered by the conflicting claims of rival candidates for the mantle about 
to be doffed by President Eisenhower, Professor Neustadt comes forth with some 
bold and original suggestions to help in making a choice. He is concerned less with 
the office than with the qualities which a President must display while in office 
if he is to be a leader rather than a mere chief clerk. “His strength or weakness,” 
says the author, “turns on his personal capacity to influence the conduct of the 
men (and women) who make up government.” 

While the authority and status of a President give him great advantages in 
dealing with those whom he would persuade, persuasion is a two-way street. 
Those whom he seeks to persuade may be able to exert counter-pressures on him. 
The essence of his persuasive task “is to induce them to believe that what he 
wants of them is what their own appraisal of their own responsibilities requires 
them to do in their own interest, not his.” The weight which he is able to bring 


to bear to secure compliance with his wishes and decisions depends largely, how- 








—— pp 
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ever, on the appraisal of his ability and his will to make use of the bargaining 
advantages he has by those who are subjected to his influence. This professional 
reputation is “shaped by signs of pattern in the things he says and does.” 

To this “standing” with those who are his co-workers, both inside and out- 
side of government, must be added his public prestige, both at home and abroad. 
Both of these are continually being assessed by Congressmen, by newsmen, and 
by leaders of Washington pressure groups. They appraise the current image of 
the presidential office as well as the actions, present and prospective, of the 
human being who occupies it. For this purpose the public opinion polls are one 
source of information. 

A president who would exert power must be able to see his own personal 
stakes in his own choices. His first need is for bits and pieces of information 
which put together in his mind help to illuminate for him “the underside of 
issues put before him.” He also needs a frame of reference and a perceptiveness 
which helps to see through the trivial to the enduring in each problem. Then, 
too, he needs time, and time is an element he often lacks. 

“One can never be sure that when a man becomes President of the United 
States his sense of power and of purpose and his own... self-confidence will 
show him how to help himself enhance his personal influence. But there is 
every reason to believe that he will be shown nothing of the sort if he has made 
the White House his first venture into politics. The Presidency is no place for 


amateurs.” This summary the author supports by a careful analysis of the per- 


formances of Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower in office. He goes on to 
elaborate by saying that while the Presidency is a place for men of politics, it 
is by no means a place for every politician.” “Expertise in presidential power 
seems to be the province not of politicians as a class, but of extraordinary pol- 
iticians.” It is to this small, very small, group that he would have the American 
ple look for their Presidents in the decade of the sixties. 

So much for the main thread of the argument. It is well reasoned and 
persuasive. While one may not agree with all the conclusions, the evidence is 
adequately presented. Students will welcome and ponder carefully the author’s 
analysis of presidential handling of the MacArthur case, the steel seizure, the 
Little Rock incident, the Marshall Plan, the budget “flap” of 1958, and the 
Korean War. The recency of these events makes the author’s comments all the 

interesting. Yet one could wish that he had included a few analogous 
ituations from Roosevelt’s administration to balance the picture. Perhaps he 
felt that Professor Schlesinger had already done this job adequately, since he 
uotes his characterization of Roosevelt with seeming approval. 

What all this means in the choice of national leaders for thesfuture the 
party “king makers” must decide. In the meantime this book will afford stimulat- 
ng reading for teachers and students in their attempts to understand the Amer- 


an government. 
Harvey WALKER 


Ohio State University 
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The Jefferson Image in the American Mind. By Merritt D. PeTerson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. x, 548. $8.50.) 


William M. Thornton, professor at the University of Virginia, asked in an 
address in 1909, “Who is Thomas Jefferson?” This and other questions will 
probably be asked after one reads through the book entitled, The Jefferson 
Image in the American Mind. 

The author early in his preface suggests that he does not intend to write 
a treatise on “the history Thomas Jefferson made but . . . on what history made 
of Thomas Jefferson.” The book, therefore, is hardly more than a compilation 
of quotes from the myriad of publications about Jefferson. It is more of a history 
of Jeffersonian historiography which begs the question as to who was Thomas 
Jefferson, and at the same instant, raises another question more in keeping with 
the author’s stated purpose, namely; “What did history make of Thomas 
Jefferson?” 

At one point the author writes: “Jefferson was not of an age, not limpid, 
not stereotyped, not a demigod. An ill-arranged cluster of meanings, rancorous, 
mercurial, fertile, the Jefferson Image was constantly evolving. Crudely unfin- 
ished at his death, his contract untransacted, Jefferson was fulfilled in the proces 
sion of the American mind.” If Jefferson is all of this, I’m not quite sure how 
he was “fulfilled in the procession of the American mind,” and needless to say, 
the fulfillment was never “filled” in the mind of the reviewer. Too, the author 
admits himself that Jefferson “seemed to exist in a historical void.” This the re 


viewer must agree. But, the concern is not so much the “historical void” as 


a ‘ . 
much as Jefferson seems to be a void to the historian. Rather than assuming the 


“priestly” role of a historian who has done extensive research and should, there- 
fore, be in a position to fill “the void,” the author takes the road of least histori- 
cal resistance. This is performed masterfully by answering the question, “Which 
Jefferson do you quote?” The answer: “all of them.” 

It is no doubt true that Jefferson was a person with many profiles; but, is this 
not true of many historical personages? Therefore, the work should be more 
rightly entitled, The Jefferson Images in the American Mind, for if one looks for 
an “image” he will be disillusioned. Maybe this is the reason why the author 
quoted Reinhold Niebuhr, who, in 1952, placed Jefferson in the matrix of 
what he called “the irony of American history.” If so, Niebuhr is more correct 
with reference to Jefferson in his “irony” than the author is with his “image.” 


CarRROLL P. Hurp 


University of Wyoming 


Impact: Essays on Ignorance and the Decline of American Civilization. By 
Ezra Pounp. Edited by Noet Stock. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1960. Pp. xviii, 285. $5.00.) 


This mélange of letters, articles, and miscellaneous fragments from the pen 


of one of the most gifted and controversial poets of our century serves a pur- 
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pose, although probably not the one intended by either the author or his editor. 
Bits of economic, social, and political commentary, written mostly between the 
two world wars, the items represent the least valuable segment of Ezra Pound’s 
literary legacy. The volume seems most important as it illuminates the brilliantly 
quixotic personality of Pound himself; the essays cast very little light on the 
problems of “Ignorance and the Decline of American Civilization.” Impression- 
istic, dogmatic, erudite, and ill-tempered, like their author, the pieces will con- 
vert few to Pound’s bizarre economics, his grossly oversimplified history, and his 
ultra-authoritarian politics. 

This implied attempt to make Pound a serious and coherent critic of Ameri- 
can culture seems as tragic in its way as was the poet’s prolonged commitment 
to St. Elizabeth’s following his Axis broadcasts during World War II. A society 
more pluralistic than that of the Middle Ages baffles Pound, moving him to 
righteous indignation. According to him, the pristine America of the early 
nineteenth century maintained a respectable national culture; since about 1860, 
however, we have moved to a “pseudoculture” of “utter and rabbity inconse- 
quence.” This decline Pound traces to the influence of the “economic falsifiers”’: 
bankers, financiers and their lackeys, whom Pound collectively tags the “usuroc- 
racy.” Perverting all standards of order and excellence, these forces promote 
ignorance, incompetency, bureaucracy, and artistic poverty. 

For Pound, this cancer of a “demoliberal usurocracy” is an all-pervasive 
force in history. There are few counter-influences in its progressive degradation 
of culture; Pound extols Mussolini as one, and the totalitarian state (which makes 
use of “the best of its human components’’) as another. 

Beneath Mr. Pound’s castigations one discerns a thought-pattern given 
articulation in this country by the populist mind in the 1890’s. With their over- 
tones of racism and anti-Semitism, their view of history as a conspiracy of a 
malign money power, their celebration of the morality and inherent good sense 
f village life and the cranky rural primitivism evident in the unorthodox (not 
to say crackpot) monetary theories they expound, the essays suggest a carry-over 

’m a rural fundamentalism Pound must have known in his youth in the west- 
ern United States. If the pieces stand as a footnote on the illiberal side of the 
populist mind, they are also a commentary on the authoritarian personality; they 
bring into sharp focus a value system which welcomed fascism as an answer to 
the “ineffable rudderlessness” of a society “split into bits.” 

Yet, buried in the scoldings and the idiosyncratic style of Mr. Pound are 
xccasional brilliant flashes of language and insight. An epigram demands neither 
sustained argument nor logic and we can appreciate Pound, ignoring his weak- 
nesses, when he writes that “Literature at rock bottom is the right use of words”; 


’ 


that critics “‘are to be judged more by their selection than by their palaver’”’; and 
that a work of art, in fact any serious work “vivifies a man’s total perception of 


relations.” 


H. R. Dierericu 
University of Wyoming 
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Class in American Society. By LEoNaRD REISSsMAN. (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1959. Pp. 436. $6.75.) 


“Class is a real and present feature of American social structure, in its 
institutions and in its ideology.” Professor Reissman’s aim in this useful book 
is to explore the consequences and implications of class-correlated behavior, 
using “class” as a generic term. He examines in detail the views of Marx, Weber, 
Warner, and Parsons, underscoring their differences. Next, turning to empirical 
studies, he notes the specific blind spots as well as the basic insights produced by 
each of four basic operational approaches to class phenomena: estimates of 
“subjective identification” in terms of class consciousness, which tend to over- 
state middle class conformity patterns; inventories of “life style’ through de- 
scription of living conditions, which tend to become outdated histories; measure- 
ments of “occupational prestige,” treating the job as an unambiguous index of 
class, which in many ways it is not; and direct ratings of prestige by asking others 
in the community to name or describe leaders, which raises the question of 
who does the judging. Reissman’s analysis of methodological problems ther 
brings him back to an inquiry into the theoretical premises of “class,”” premises 


often begged in discussions about class determinants of behavior. 


Much of his book is admittedly a codification of studies pointing up the divi- 


sive features of class. Reissman feels that avoidance of this emphasis would have 
produced more serious distortions. Neither Marx nor Weber sought to explair 
class conflict by implying, as Parsons and Warner sometimes do, that disunity i 
largely unintentional or that, given time, a social equilibrium will emerge to 
contain and reduce conflict. But Reissman is not insensitive to the socially unify- 
ing features of a class system. He agrees with Parsons and the functionalists that 

yme unifying “explanation” must be present, “woven into the beliefs and values 
that individuals are taught to consider as sacred.” Otherwise no social system 
could endure for long the antagonisms generated by any system of class divisions. 


These explanations can be varied: “class” is a natural order of things; “class” 


is an accurate reward system; “class” is nonexistent, etc. Though these “explana- 
tions” may help create a boundary-maintaining system in a given society, in the 
end they too are subject to profound change and reformulation, as in the case of 
America. 

Reissman’s thesis is that there is an emergent awareness of a social stratifica- 
tion system in America, phrased in status terms rather than class terms. Hi 
explanation for its delayed appearance is plausible, but no more. Anti-aristo- 
cratic frontier individualism, a Protestant ethic and an anti-radical outlook were 
persistent elements in the American perspective; they were slowly reshaped in a 
context of growing urbanization and industrialization. “Class”’terms were rejected 
because, in Marxist form, they struck a jarring note of radicalism. More generally, 
they implied that social and economic forces beyond individual control and even 
beyond effective management by the community itself were responsible for one’s 


social position. Instead, the American heritage of ideological equalitarianism 
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fostered “explanation” in status terminology. “Status” implies achievement 
yased ON Merit; moreover, it suggests what others in the community are prepared 
» think of you. 

Is there a national class structure? Communication networks, social consen- 
sus, class cleavage, and group identification patterns have been elaborately doc- 
umented for many local communities. For generalizations about a national sys- 
tem of class division, there is an “astounding lack” of evidence. Still, Reissman 
advances a balanced argument to suggest the workings of “a process of stratifying 
individuals or groups in terms of their differential access to power and its sources 
— whether economic, political, or prestige.” He notes that the achievement of 
the American success story for a few has not prevented a growing awareness of 
ocial differentiation. Nor can the “toll in social conflicts, insecurities, and dam- 
age to personality” be dismissed as mere by-products. 

Even the study of class phenomena in America is plagued by the heritage 

deological equalitarianism. Reissman suggests that social scientists also prefer 
talking about class in status terminology; at times he seems to imply a widespread 
intellectual relativisim among students of these problems, such that new verbal 
“fads” are no more than that. It is at least possible that status terminology is a re- 
sult of a pragmatic effort to establish increasingly adequate standards of scientific 
nquiry, which after all must be the test of the significance of Reissman’s con- 


tribution also. 
; DwaAINE MARVICK 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Committee Clearance of Administrative Decisions. By Wittiam E. Ruope. (East 
Lansing: Bureau of Social And Political Research, Michigan State Univer- 


Wle 


ity, College of Business and Public Service, 1959. Pp. 71.) 


This is a short, excellent book that deserves wider distribution than this 
‘viewer fears will be its fate. This monograph considers one of the tools of 


irveillance by Congress over administration. Committee clearance requires a 


review by a congressional committee (composed of one or more members) prior 
to execution of delegated discretionary authority by the administrative arm of 
ernment. Rhode points out that committee clearance is “well on its way to 
ming a permanent addition to the system of congressional control over 
\inistration.” His study is the first full discussion of the history and operation 
f committee clearance. He surveys the device from its inception through 1957, 
liscusses its actual operation in specific cases, and in the final chapter makes an 
utstanding evaluation of the advantages and disadvantages of committee clear- 
Rhode concludes that committee clearance is an improper and invalid 
vice in a democracy in that it violates the fundamental principle that govern- 
ment should reflect and represent the total community consensus. 
This reviewer looks forward to Rhode (or someone stimulated by this work 
ler review) publishing a more complete coverage of the topic. In addition to 


mm 


ore detailed analysis in the national government field it would be beneficial 
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to students of government to investigate the use (or non-use) of the device of 
committee clearance and similar controls of administrative discretion in the local 
government field. 

This work should be recommended (if not required) reading for all inter- 
ested in the governmental process. Unlike some recent studies in the political 
science field this work is far from being of limited interest, for Rhode’s study 
raises a fundamental issue which goes to the heart of all democratic government 
—the problem of effective control of administrative decisions by the only in- 
strument in the governmental structure which represents the entire community 


— the legislature. ” 
Grorce ANDREW Hopper 


Orange Cove, California 


A Humane Economy: The Social Framework of a Free Market. By WitHeto 
RépKE. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1960. Pp. xi, 312. $5.00.) 


This study is a reappraisal after some fifteen years of ideas and opinions 
which the author expressed in The Social Crisis of Our Time; and he expanded 
them later in Civitas Humana and Internationale Ordnung-heute. Time has 
not greatly altered those ideas or opinions. 


Ropke acknowledges in his preface that his ideas are controversial and will 


elicit strong criticism. He feels however that this criticism, springing from people 


“with more or less collectivist and centrist ideas” will itself indicate a virtue in 
his work which will endear the book to many. 

Socialism is rejected and a case for liberalism in the modern mass society 
is presented. According to Ropke’s definition, socialism exists in varying degrees 
when any or all of the following are found: economic planning, nationalization 
of industry, the erosion of property, and the cradle-tothe-grave welfare state. 
His liberalism is somewhat akin to that of the eighteenth-century English liber- 
alism and embraces the concept that the economic order must be entrusted “not 
to planning, coercion, and penalities, but to the spontaneous and free co-opera- 
tion of people through the market, price, and competition”; he says that “prop- 
erty is the pillar of this free order.” 

The ideas in the book are found in the first chapter; they are neither new 
nor original. Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom says many of the same things, as 
do other works of earlier years. ROpke makes a logical and ethical argument for 
the position that an economy of free prices, free markets and free competition 
“implies health and plenty, while the socialist economy means sickness, disorder, 
and lower productivity.” He speaks of man’s “natural instincts” to freedom, 
cries for a return to nature, demands decentralization and sees survival only in 
a “deproletarianization” of society. The remainder of the book is an examination 
of the world, and particularly Germany, with an eye to the careful selection of 
“facts” which “prove” his assertions. In many ways the spirit of the book reminds 
one of so many graduate theses in which the conclusions are drawn well in 


advance of research. The research is then carried out with a high degree of 
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selectivity in order that nothing be uncovered which might contradict or even 
becloud the prior conclusions. 

The study is of value as an able presentation of a point of view. It will, no 
doubt, be well received by those who agree with its ideas. It will be discussed 
generally by them and by those who disagree with Ropke’s position. It will 
probably not be read by many persons of either group. 


; 1W.B 
The College of Wooster Joun W. Baker 


The Communist Party of Bulgaria. Origins and Development. 1883-1936. By 
JosEPH RoTHSCHILD. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 
viii, 354. $7.50.) 

Professor Rothschild has written an engaging, carefully researched, and fully 
locumented history of the Bulgarian Communist party. He traces its develop- 
nt from its origin as a child of the revolutionary socialist movement of Russia 

to its complete Stalinization in the late twenties and the thirties of this century. 
If the Stalinization of all “national sections” of the Comintern was inevita- 

ble, following the Sixth Congress of that International in 1928, there were causes 
that made such a development even more normal in the case of the Bulgarian 
party. Its development had been conditioned by its founder and early dominat- 
¢ figure, Dimitar Blagoev, who as a student in Russia during the 1880's, par- 
icipated in the Russian revolutionary socialist movement. His influence served 
to tie the Bulgarian Communists to a Russian leadership. While in other coun- 
tries Communist parties were seriously disadvantaged by slavishly following 
the Stalin leadership, in Bulgaria this was much less the case. Indeed, “the 
traditional attachment of the Bulgarian peasent to Russia accounted to a con- 
siderable degree for the toleration, if not support, which the Bulgarian masses 


vr 


xtended to the Communists.” Yet again, the early development of the Bulgarian 
Communist movement as a left-wing faction of the Socialist party — the Narrow 
Socialists as against the moderate Broad Socialists — provided a close parallel 
to the Bolshevi-Menshevik schism. 

The author draws a picture of a movement characterized by doctrinaire devo- 
ion to Marxist formulae, an intense, vituperative, and intemperate leadership, 
and a capacity for engaging in unprincipled intrigue. Until the first world war, 


Ss the 


Narrow Socialists, the party membership was made up of a small group 


f intellectuals. In a country 80 per cent peasant the party appeal to the pro- 


‘tariat was not conducive to its rapid growth. But the succession of Balkan wars 
and the first world war created conditions that were conducive to the growth of 


ganizations antagonistic to the then ruling group. With the defeat suffered by 
Bulgaria in the first world war the stock of the anti-war parties rose. The Com- 
munist party grew in influence and membership benefitting from this devel- 
pment. 

In the interwar period the Bulgarian Communist party became a significant 
force in the political life of that land. Yet the history of that period is a story of 
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missed opportunities and inept handling of situations pregnant with possibilities 
for Communist success. The party stood still when the Stamboliski regime was 
brutally overthrown in 1923 and then had a far more repressive anti-Communist 
rule to live under. In September of that year the party undertook a wholly inept 
insurrection which lead to a serious decimation of its leadership cadres. Then in 
face of terror and repression the party failed to enter into a coalition of forces 
to halt Bulgarian reaction. Only with the adoption of the Communist Inter 
national’s Peoples Front tactic did the Bulgarian party cease its struggle against 
other forces ideologically close to it. The party didn’t give up its own “im- 
perialism” on the Macedonian and Tracian question and thus never provided 
the leadership it might have for the establishment of a Balkan Federation. 
Professor Rothschild’s appreciation of the variety of forces at work on the 
Bulgarian scene, the conditions that provided the framework within which 
policies had to be carried out, and above all his mastery of the nature of the 
Communist movement in Bulgaria makes this volume one of singular importance 
in delineating a characteristic Communist organization in all its manifold mani- 
festations. This book certainly has application wider than that of the Bulgarian 
scene. An extensive bibliography provides a valuable list of references. One 
might wish that a map showing the many place names referred to might have 


been included. ‘ 
J. Leo CEFKIN 


Colorado State University 


The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers 1959. By BENJAMIN SHWADRAN 
(New York: Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 529. 
$7.00.) 

lordan: A State of Tension. By BENJAMIN SHWADRAN. (New York: Council 
for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 436. $7.00.) 


Tension and unrest in the oil-rich countries of the Middle East failed to 
create the headlines in the first six months of 1960 that they had provoked in 
the preceding ten years. Western readers should not assume, however, that the 
turbulence ceased to exist. Emphasis has merely shifted to disturbances in Cen- 
tral and South Africa, to the oil refineries of Cuba, and to the leveling of 
“Summitry.” 

Oil provides incentive for growth in the Middle East at the same time that 
it arouses jealousy between those countries which have and have not. Russia, 
with its own oil supply now in export, has shown greater interest in preventing 


Middle East oil from turning industrial wheels in Europe than in obtaining the 


oil for itself. But the Russian oil must be refined. Fidel Castro found an answer 
by seizing American and British owned refineries, saving the Russians the cost 
of building their own. This is the latest phase in the world oil struggle. 
Eventually, the center of controversy will return to the Middle East for from 
the rich fields in that area, Western Europe imports about 80 per cent of its 
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petroleum needs. When the Middle East again is in the news, the two books by 
Benjamin Shwadran will aid those who scramble for background history and 


! 
ta. 


The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers 1959 is a revision of an earlier 
work. It attempts to deal more extensively with the region’s economic and social 
problems and with analysis of basic issues and developments since 1955. This is 
a difficult undertaking because of the rapid expansion. 

In the fall of 1956, this writer visited the site of the fabulous oil well at 
Qum, Iran. Estimates of the output ran from 50,000 to 200,000 barrels a day. 
After a considerable struggle, the well was finally capped. Meanwhile the oil 
flowed into a trench in the desert and was siphoned into trucks for hauling to 
the refinery. When the writer visited the world’s largest refinery at Abadan, 
Iran, it was operating at about half its 500,000 barrels a day capacity because 
f the Suez crisis. Today it produces a million barrels a day. 

Production increases to 1959 in the separate countries are outlined by author 
Shwandran who also provides details of how the oil is being traded for needed 
imports. All countries, even those without wells, derive a large share of their 

me from the oil —from pipelines and refineries. 

Jordan, subject of the second volume, provides a good illustration. In 1955, 
lordan granted an exploration concession and two years later organized a refining 

mpany with a 330,000-ton annual capacity. It was established to use crude 
| received as transit dues from the pipeline crossing the country. The history 
well as the current struggle for existence of Jordan provide interesting and 
| reading for those who seek to understand the Middle East. 
Quintus C. WILson 


University of Utah 


Russian Revolution and Religion. A Collection of Documents Concerning 
the Suppression of Religion by the Communists, 1917-1925. Edited and 
translated by BoLeEsLtaw SzczEsNIAK. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 289. $6.75.) 


This book offers the scholar and general reader far more than an anthology 
ra haphazard collection of documents. All entries are complete, and by skill- 
ful selection Dr. Szczesniak presents a patterned portrayal of the religious ques- 

n during these years, as well as provides a wide range of hard-to-attain sources 
- the use of the specialist. His introduction should also be read as a conclusion, 
- the author regrettably makes no comments of his own elsewhere. 

These complete documents reveal, as perhaps no other means could, the 


Tooth! 


\ultaneous multiplicity of means by which communism attacked religion, inci- 
lentally providing a blueprint of party methods against any institution under 
ittack. Facing a reconstituted Patriarchate under Tikhon, the regime both as- 
ailed him personally and undermined his authoritarian position by sponsoring 
conciliarism. Sectarianism was supported, following the time-honored technique 


f “divide and rule.” An institutional satellite, the “Living Church,” was created 
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to provide a malleable ecclesiastical structure to serve communism as orthodoxy 
had served tsarism. An offensive was launched against real and alleged abuses in 
the church, even using the horrors of the famine as an excuse to confiscate 
church treasures or to accuse churchmen of letting victims starve. Philosophical 
attacks in the press and by the League of the Godless followed both atheistic 
and scientistic approaches. Politically, religion and counter-revolution were de- 
clared to be synonymous. One surprising attempt was made to undermine 
orthodoxy by allying with the Jesuits! We can understand how bewildered the 
churches were, and how hopeless was their task of mounting a counter-offensive 
or even erecting a defense, but religion did survive. An atheistic historian must 
find it difficult to explain the persistence of faith against such overwhelming odds. 
Understandably, no strong case for atheism is revealed in these pages. Per- 
haps Aquinas would dare to overthrow an argument by first presenting it in 
full force, but few today risk meeting Communist arguments in this way. How- 
ever, Communists have a debater’s awareness of our principles, and seldom lose 
a chance to remind us when we depart from them. Khrushchev’s scorn for 
Christians who rationalized their untruths during the U-2 incident is matched in 
two of these documents. One shows how Communists can quote Scripture to 
serve their own ends by reminding those who complained of actions of the Soviet 
state that “There is no power but from God.” Another gave expression to Com- 
munist awareness of their whole movement being a lay religion. The hand-picked 
Council (Sobor) of the Living Church proclaimed that the objective of Soviet 
authority was to realize the ideals of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 


The splendid bibliography appended might be made more useful by applying 


to its entries, as well as to the individual documents, a brief annotation of which 
library collection includes the item. Dr. Szczesniak’s translations are marred by 
an excessive number of proofreading errors. For example, a familiar and re- 
spected scholar is cited as M. T. Florinsky, M. T. Florynsky, and as M. T. Forin- 
sky within the space of three pages, which would seem to go beyond the limits 
permitted to the admittedly difficult transliterations in this field. 

This volume is a worthy shelf-sharer with the publications of the Hoover 
Library. Perhaps future editions will be expanded to include cartoons, photo- 
graphs, or facsimiles important to the topic treated by the documents. In any 
event, we look forward to the continuation of Dr. Szczesniak’s efforts to include 
the working out of this controversy to the present day. Then we may have his 
cnclusions about today’s engrossing Communist-Catholic relations, particularly 
in Poland. His present offering properly devotes much attention to early attempts 
at a rapproachement between the Third and First Romes. Polish Catholics at 
that time, disillusioned with the Treaty of Riga, rejected the idea of relying upon 
painfully negotiated written instruments or concordats with communism. Today’s 
prospects of continued Communist-Catholic coexistence, on the basis of solely a 
tacit understanding, need evaluation by such a competent observer as Dr. 


Szczesniak NELson F. NorMAN 
San Diego State College 
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The 1956 Presidential Campaign. By CHartes A. H. THomMpson and FRANCES 
M. SHattuck. (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1960. Pp. xv, 382. 
$5.00.) 


This work is billed as “a pioneering attempt to study the election process 
as a whole for the presidential election of 1956.” Though such an Herculean 
task is undertaken in only 382 pages, it is an admirable job of giving a factual and 
yet colorful account of the campaign, its precedents, and its antecedents. 

One concise chapter encompasses a brief discussion of the legacy of the 
952 elections, a quick look at the midterm elections of 1954, and an examination 
‘f Eisenhower’s and Stevenson’s decisions to run in 1956. Without excess verbi- 
age the pre-convention maneuverings and the presidential primaries are brought 
to a clear focus. 

A stimulating running account of the conventions of both of the major 
parties and of the campaign itself is given, and constitutes, obviously, the greatest 


7 


sulk of the study. In the final two chapters the authors examine the campaign 
expenditures in terms of sources of funds, amount spent, and media utilized, and 
analyze the voting with reference to what the major components of the electorate 
did, to ticket-splitting, and to coattail riders. 

Thompson and Shattuck recognize that some of the interpretation is not fully 
upported by logic and data. It should be noted, however, that not all political 
activity is based on logic, and that the space restrictions necessary to make the 
study readable inhibited complete documentation and thereby left the authors 

n to charges of being overly interpretative. They should not be so criticized. 
At least their interpretations correspond pretty well with my own recollections 


ind biases. 


ne 
re 


This is a valuable work. Even for those who not only lived through but 

ly participated in the 1956 campaign, it serves as a reminder of how rapidly 

en important details can elude one. For those who were not active it paints 

2 readable, reliable picture of the campaign. It is hoped that this pioneering effort 
will be put on a continuing basis by the Brookings Institution. 


The College of W ooster JouN W. BAKER 


} 


Royalist Conspiracy in England, 1649-1660. By Davin UNperpown. Yale 
Historical Publications. David Horne, editor. Studies 19. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 374. $4.00.) 


In this work on Royalist conspiracy in the period of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate the author has set out to fill in the gaps left by the works of Gardi- 


ner, Firth, Davies, and others dealing with the same period of English history. 
He has worked through an impressive amount of printed and manuscript 


naterials and has been sufficiently painstaking to “crack” the rather unscientific 
ciphers used by the conspirators working for the return of Charles II to the 
throne of England. The limits set by the title should warn the reader not to 


expect a treatment of all aspects of Royalist activity during the period. The work 
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is a study of Royalist conspiracy itself — aims and methods, the founding of 
conspiratorial groups, the relations among the various conspirators, and the 
reasons for failure. 

The author proves that Royalist conspiracy had a “notable continuity” through- 
out the period and believes that despite its failure it was the most persistent and 
intractable internal problem faced by the governments of Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. The conspirators helped to keep alive the conviction that the 
existing form of government must go and that Charles should become the actual 
as well as the legitimate ruler of England. Professor Underdown concludes that 
the most energetic conspirators were men of second rank who had less to lose 
than those who were better provided with property. He notes the distinction 
between those Royalists who had fought in the Civil War and the newer re- 
cruits of the 1650’s, who included Presbyterians as well as younger men with 
much spirit and a limited sense of responsibility. The book makes amply clear 
the organizational weaknesses of the Royalist movement — divisions among the 
followers of Charles II on the continent, the difficulties in arranging for aid 
from Spain and co-ordinating it with the work of conspirators in England. Per 
sonal bickerings and hatred among the conspirators contributed to the general 
ineffectiveness of the movement, and little help came from the Anglican clergy. 
Not more than 10 per cent of known Royalists actually conspired to overthrow 
the government of Cromwell or his successors: the rest were unwilling to exer 
themselves or endanger their property or personal security for the sake of a 
insurrection that was likely to fail. The conspirators were never a real match for 
the watchfulness of Thurloe, who made effective use of spies and was able to get 
information from Royalists who could be tempted with gold. It required political 
anarchy after the death of Cromwell and the cautious operations of General 
Monck to make the return of Charles II a political reality rather than a romantic 
dream. 

Professor Underdown’s literary style is highly satisfactory in the more obvi- 
ous sense of word usage, sentence structure, and chapter organization. Neverthe- 
less, in the parts of the book devoted to narrative and the necessary explanator| 
material — which is most of the book, in fact —the reader’s attention 
held closely from incident to incident. Perhaps it is the very lack of heroic a 
and dramatic incident in the work of the conspirators that makes attractive nar- 
rative difficult or impossible. The author failed to make the principal charac- 
ters, not to mention the lesser ones, stand out as individual entities or person- 
alities in the unfolding of motives and incidents. The reviewer suspects that th 


existing records are essentially inadequate as sources for the full portrayal of 


these characters, and the author admits his inability to explain why Sir Richard 


Willys carried on his correspondence with Thurloe. If we get no real explanation 
of Sir Richard’s duplicity, neither are we as readers enabled fully to visualize or 
“conceive” the personalities of the many men who are mentioned as taking part 
in one or more of the unsuccessful uprisings against the government. Whether 
the author might have had it otherwise is debatable; yet the fact constantl\ 
detracts from the interest of the reader. 
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Royalist Conspiracy in England is written from the point of view of the 
traditional historian. There is nothing in the book to interest the economic or 
social historian, and the reader is left largely in the dark as to whether the con- 
spirators in their quieter moments thought out the reasons for their work other 
than economic self-interest or nostalgia for the past. It would thus seem that 
the book would be of little interest to students of political thought of even the 
humblest variety. It should be consulted eagerly by those who specialize in the 
history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate in English history and want to 
et a more thorough treatment of Royalist conspiracy than has heretofore been 
available. The reviewer will venture the guess that the book will not prove at- 


tractive to the general or non-professional reader. 5 ie 
P RoNnALp V. SirEs 


Whitman College 


The Analysis of Political Systems. By Douctas V. VERNEY. (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959. Pp. v, 239. $6.75.) 


Mr. Verney, Oxford educated Lecturer in Political Science at Liverpool 
niversity and visiting Associate Professor at the University of Florida in 1959, 
has attempted to explain politics by analyzing existing practices in various gov- 
ernmental models. He contends that speculation of how politics ought to be con- 
ducted and how states ought to be organized has led political theory into a highly 
erebral manipulation of unreal abstractions. To get to the heart of the matter 
and to make political theory significant, says the author, one must make an 
nalysis of what is rather than dream about what ought to be. 

In order to deal with what is, Mr. Verney spends the first part of his book 
na highly superficial explanation of various governmental models — parliamen- 
tary, presidential, and convention-type. This “analysis” does little more than set 
wut the obvious structural characteristics of each of his types and ends in a bizarre 


lassification of governments by structural forms. The author does balk some- 


nat at his classification but he did make it and does conclude that the United 
‘ing¢dom, Union of South Africa, Iran, Greece, Belgium, Ghana, and Malaya, 
mong others, are similar states because they are parliamentary types, while 


Paraguay, the United States, Cuba (pre-Castro?), Argentina, and South Korea are 
all presidential systems and therefore have something in common. This seems to 
» the best argument against trying to remove the is from the ought one could 
1, and it indicates the futility of trying to find meaning in governmental struc- 
e rather than in a value system or moral order of a society. 


The second part of the book is devoted to the political process in which the 
ithor describes various classical theories of democracy and elites. In his analysis 
the group process, the author fails to come to grips with the development 


| brokerage politics and its concomitant epistemology of compromise which is 
dly becoming the political way of life in the United States. Also given slight 


yn is the development of highly skilled manipulative techniques used to 


tr 


“engineer” consent and to equate the private interest to the public interest. The 


91 


author blesses pressure groups when he asserts: “Above all, it is groups which 
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can most speedily and effectively oppose the government when it acts contrary 


to the public interests. And although they may occasionally act on behalf of 


themselves rather than for the public good, they are not alone in this — for so 
may the Government itself or individual citizens.”” (Emphasis added.) To any- 
one who has studied legislative bodies carefully, this statement is difficult to 
understand. The business of pressure groups is to represent their interests and 
most lobbyists (at least among this reviewer’s acquaintances in “third house” 
operations) seldom ponder the effects on the public interest of delivering the 
goods to their employers. 

The third part of the book is the briefest and pulls together parts one and 
two and pleads for some sort of practical participation theory or, as the author 
states: “Each nation has to decide for itself where it will draw the line between 
what seems desirable “democratically” and what is necessary for efficient gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Verney argues that political theory is not dead if it concerns itself with 
political analysis rather than speculations by “dreamers.” But dreamers will not 
be content, I am afraid, with a political theory which justifies the modus operandi 
of existing structural models neatly classified and quantified. Dreamers will 
still hang around and speculate about what ought to be — maybe even to the 
point that a new structure may be built from one of their value systems. 


, ' ' Ropert G. THOMPSON 
Sacramento State College 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The officers and committee assignments of the Western Political Science As- 
sociation for 1960-61 are: Leo C. Riethmayer, president, University of Colorado; 
Hugh A. Bone, vice-president and program chairman, University of Washington; 
M. Judd Harmon, secretary-treasurer, Utah State University. Executive Council 
members include Paul L. Beckett, State College of Washington; Paul Kelso, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Don B. Leiffer, San Diego State College; Harold L. Enarson, 
University of New Mexico; Roy V. Peel, University of Utah; Bernard Hennessy, 
University of Arizona; John A. Vieg, Pomona College and Claremont Graduate 
School, ex-officio. 

The chairman of the Committee on Awards is John A. Vieg, Pomona College 
and Claremont Graduate School; the chairman on the Committee on Nomina- 
tions is John M. Swarthout, Portland State College; and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements is Henry F. Goodnow, University of Colorado. 
The chairmen of the Research Committees are as follows: Natural Resources, 
Ernest A. Engelbert, University of California, Berkeley; International Relations, 
S. Grover Rich, University of Utah; Western Politics, Ivan Hinderaker, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; Metro-Urban Problems, Stanley Scott, Jr., Bureau 
Public Administration, University of California, Berkeley. 

The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Western Political Science Association will 
be held at the University of Colorado, Boulder. It is scheduled for Thursday and 
Friday, March 30 and 31. Registration will begin on Wednesday evening. 


The World Affairs Center Fellowship for the Study of International Organi- 
zation is being offered for the fourth year to American college and university 
teachers in academic fields concerned with international problems. The program 
brings one Fellow each year to New York City for nine or twelve months of study 
nd observation at the United Nations, in pursuit of a specific project of his own 
hoosing. The Fellowship was established under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to strengthen the teaching of world affairs in the United States. 


The Fellowship is open to faculty members not over 40 years of age, who hold 


*h.D. degree or its equivalent and are firmly committed to careers as teachers 


¢ 


1e United States. Candidates from fields such as economics, history, law, 
litical science, public administration, or sociology will be welcome. Those who 
have had previous opportunity to acquire first-hand familiarity with international 
nstitutions will not ordinarily be considered. 
The deadline for applications is January 16, 1961. Inquiries about the pro- 
gram may be directed to: Fellowship Program, Foreign Policy Association, World 
Affairs Center, First Avenue at 47th Street, New York 17, New York. 


P. Allan Dionisopoulos of Indiana University accepted an appointment ef- 
fective September 1, 1960, as assistant professor, Department of Government, Uni- 
ity of Arizona. 


Edward M. Goldberg, formerly of the University of New Mexico, has been 
ppointed visiting assistant professor of political science at San Diego State College. 


1111 
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Professor Paul Kelso, Department of Government, University of Arizona, will 
be on sabbatical leave the spring semester, 1961, to continue work on a study of 
Arizona government and politics. 


James D. Kitchen has been granted a leave of absence from San Diego State 
College while he serves as a Fulbright lecturer in Ecuador. 


Ivan J. Kubanis, formerly of the*University of Southern California, has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science at San Diego State College. 


Don B. Leiffer has been granted a leave of absence from San Diego State 
College while he serves as acting administrative officer of the California State Col- 
lege System. Professor Leiffer will serve in this capacity until a permanent ad- 
ministrative officer is appointed sometime after July 1, 1961. The administrative 
officer serves under a Board of Trustees which governs the fifteen California State 
Colleges. 


L. Vincent Padgett has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
political science at San Diego State College. 


Frank J. Sorauf, associate professor of political science, Pennsylvania State 
University, has accepted an appointment as visiting associate professor, Depart- 
ment of Government, University of Arizona, for the 1960-61 academic year, re- 
placing Professor Bernard Hennessy who is on special leave as associate director 
of the Citizenship Clearing House. 


The departments of government of the University of Arizona and Boston 
University have arranged exchange appointments for the 1961 summer session. 


Peter A. Toma, assistant professor of government, University of Arizona, will 
teach courses in Soviet Government and Comparative Governments in the Boston 
University Intersession; Andrew Gyorgy, professor of government, Boston Univer- 
sity, will teach courses in Soviet Government and International Relations in the 
University of Arizona second summer session. 


Parts of the article, “The Preparation of a President,” written by Rexford G. 
Tugwell, which appeared in the June, 1948, issue of the Western Political Quar- 
terly, will appear in the book tentatively entitled Transferring the Presidency, 
being prepared by Laurin L. Henry, soon to be published by the Brookings In- 
stitution. 


“Public Opinion in the Perspective of Political Theory,” by David W. Minar, 
will be translated and published in the Americana, a Japanese-language monthly 
which is edited by the U.S. Information Service and published by a Japanese firm. 
Professor Minar’s article appeared in the March 1960 issue of the Quarterly. 


A book tentatively entitled Readings in City Government, by Oliver Williams 
and Charles Press, to be published in the spring by Rand McNally & Company, 
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will contain parts of William A. Sommers’s article, “Council-Manager Govern- 
ment: A Review,” which appeared in the March 1958 issue of the Quarterly, and 
the entire article entitled, “St. Louis Politics: Relationships Among Interests, 
Parties, and Governmental Structure,” by Robert H. Salisbury, from the June 
1960 issue. 


R. J. Steamer’s article, “Statesmanship or Craftsmanship: The Current 
Conflict Over the Supreme Court,” will appear in a compilation on The Supreme 
Court, being prepared by Leon I. Salomon. Professor Steamer’s article was part 
of the June 1958 issue of the Quarterly. 


“Supreme Court Behavior and Civil Rights,” by S. Sidney Ulmer, is sched- 
uled to be translated and published in monthly law report, Horitsu Jiho. This 
article, which appeared in the June 1960 issue of the Western Political Quarterly, 
will also be used in a book of cases and readings on the judicial process being 
compiled by C. Herman Pritchett and Walter F. Murphy. 


In an anthology on American politics now being prepared by Joseph R. Fisz- 
man will be the article, “The Functions of the Political Campaign: A Case Study,” 
by William J. Gore and Robert L. Peabody, which the Quarterly carried in March 


1958. 


Professor Edward C. Banfield is preparing a reader on urban government for 
[he Free Press for publication in 1961 which will include Charles Adrian’s 


“Typology of Nonpartisan Elections,” published in the Quarterly in June 1959. 


The academic staff of the War College Air University has recommended as 
elected readings for the students the following two articles: “Is the United States 
a Second-Rate Power?” by Urban G. Whitaker, Jr. (June 1958) and “Public 
Opinion Analysts in the Formulation and Conduct of American Foreign Policy,” 
"y Robert E. Elder (December 1957). 


William C. Mitchell’s article, “The Ambivalent Social Status of the Amer- 
ican Politician,” will be included in a book entitled, Public Leadership in the 
United States, by Wendell Bell and Charles R. Wright. The Quarterly carried 
this article in September 1959. 


To be published in Robert A. Dentler’s forthcoming book, Politics and Social 
Life: Readings in Political Behavior, is Harvey Wheeler’s article, “The Short 
Happy Life of a Research Consultantship,” which appeared in the September 
1960 issue of the Western Political Quarterly. 








